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went into the mountains they had built, to dwell among the torrents; some gathered their 
livid javelins and climbed the clouds, and some opened the rocks and set up workshops 
beneath the earth. 

Now, in the arrogance of information, you pretend that they never existed and prate of the 
“forces of nature”’—as if the masters of the waterfall and the lightning and the mine were not still 
alive. 

But the elves and the pixies stayed behind—even your grandmother remembers them. There 
were gaunt slopes begging for poppy and golden cup—meadows to dust with violet and brier rose. 

They lingered a while to plant the grasses and hedge the roadside—to make a waistcoat for 
young Robin Redbreast—to plume the humming-bird and stock a larder for the honey-bee. 

They waited till the thrush had learned her roundelay and brant and teal found the Southland . 
paths, then gave a parting message to old Father Stork and fled before the jeers of incredulity. 

Pan roams the reeds with silent pipe; the winds no longer strum A£olus’s harp, and, in the 
secret hours of the night, remembering redwoods sing largos for their Dryad dead. 

You drove them off—you who turned imagination into a day laborer, who slew romance with 
logic, alembic, and microscope and drowned the whimsy of ancient voices in the scream of loco- 
motive and siren. 

You ripped the rainbow from the sky to make it a chemical formula; you transformed Echo, 
once a teasing knave on the hills, into a law of acoustics, and Will o’ the Wisp has ended his dance 
in a miasmic bog. 

You lifted the veil of dreams, and the forbidden light burned the far vision out of your sight and 
left you with eyes merely for near-by things. 

You broke the toys of fancy to find what made them go, and you’ve never been able to play 
make-believe again. 

You would climb the crag, and the castles in the air crumbled at your coming; you went on 
and on and on, until the last place of mirages was reached, and when you arrived, only grim bits 
of desert were present. 

Ts life as beautiful since you stripped it of all fantasy? 

What price would you not pay, not to know so much—to wrest from out the junked and disap- 
pointing years one wonder-hour—to journey back there to your father’s house—to be a child again 
and lie abed on Christmas eve, straining to hear the jingling bells sound from the north—to wish a 
wish, and patter down the stairs at dawn, to find your wish come true beside a stockinged mantel- 
piece? 
What vandal impulse made you peep—that ill-starred evening which swept the first illusion 
from your heart? 

Thereafter, Christmas never was the same. Nothing ever is the same after we challenge 
mystery. Santa Claus can’t get through a chimney choked with doubt. . 

Wisdom is a poor exchange for happiness. Faith deals in greater marvels than fact. 

In the name of your own childhood memories, play the game—don’t tell them. 


] VHE giants were first to leave. Even their proud hearts quailed at unbelief. Some 
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AWORLD OF WINDOWS %& 


‘ Br Charles Planson Towne 


Mlustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


Berea my house are windows. 


Each lit with yellow flame, 
And each one isa little world 
Set in a little frame. 


A shop-girl, through her mirror. 
Looks at her ashen face. 
Below her, in a peignoir 


Of shabby, dirty lace, 


A woman, stout and lazy, 
Sits playing solitaire; 
Disheveled is her ill-lit room, 


And tumbled is her hair. 


There is one little window 
Set high above the rest: 

I see the edge of an iron bed, 
And a young girl thinly dressed. 


Her face is full of sorrow— 
One seldom sees her laugh; 


Each night she bends above an old 
And faded photograph. 


She takes it from the bureau 
In that small, stuffy place; 
One evening, I could almost see 
he tears upon her face, 


When the wild gas-jet flickered 
Above her heavy hair. 
That whole long night I saw her, 


An image of despair. 


Beside her tiny window 
Gazing at the white moon. 

I wondered what her life must be— 
Had Love gone by so soon? 


A week dragged on; her shutters 
ere drawn, as if to hide 
The little drama of her world; 
And then—one night—she died. 


She killed herself. I read the truth, 
Hidden among the news— 
A little item, stale enough: 
ow many love—and lose! 


Three days—and then another girl 
Took up her story there. 

Two flights below, a woman still 
Sat playing solitaire, 


In the same shabby peignoir 
Of yellow, dirty lace. 

And the poor shop-girl, in her glass, 
Looked at her pallid face. 


Behind my house are windows, 
Each lit with yellow flame: 
Each is a world for some one 


Who plays the old, old game. 


And when one world is emptied, 
Through terror or disgrace, 
ow soon another brave one comes 
To fill the vacant place! 








cA Tale that only fack 


FOREWORD 


T is a misfortune to some 
fiction - writers that fiction 
and unveracity in the average 
person’s mind mean one and 

the same thing. Several years ago, I pub- 

lished a South Sea novel. The scene was 
placed in the Solomon Islands. The action was praised 
by the critics and reviewers as a highly creditable effort 
of the imagination. As regards reality—they said there 
wasn’t any. Of course, as everyone knew, kinky-haired 
cannibals no longer obtained on the earth’s surface, much 
less ran around with nothing on, chopping off one another’s 
heads and, on occasion, a white man’s head as well. 

Now, listen: I am writing these lines in Honolulu, Ha- 
wali. Yesterday, on the beach at Waikiki, a stranger spoke 
to me. He mentioned a mutual friend, Captain Kellar. 
When I was wrecked in the Solomons on the blackbirder 
Minota, it was Captain Kellar, master of the blackbirder 
Eugénie, who rescued me. The blacks had taken Cap- 
tain Kellar’s head, the stranger told me. He knew. He 
had represented Captain Kellar’s mother in settling up the 
estate. 

Listen: I received a letter the other day from Mr. C. M. 
Woodford, resident commissioner of the British Solomons. 
He casually and briefly mentioned a particular job he had 
just got off his hands. This had been to make a punitive 
expedition to a neighboring island and, incidentally, to 
recover the heads of some mutual friends of ours—a white 
trader, his white wife and children, and his white clerk. The 
expedition was successful, and Mr. Woodford concluded his 
account of the episode with a statement to this effect: “What 
especially struck me was the absence of pain and terror in 
their faces, which seemed to express, rather, serenity and 
repose’’—this, mind you, of men and women of his own 
race whom he knew well. 

Other friends, with whom I have sat at dinner in the brave, 
rollicking days in the Solomons, have since passed out—by 
the same way. My goodness! I sailed in the teak-built 
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ketch, the Minota, on a 
blackbirding cruise to 
Malaita, and I took my 
wife along. The hatchet- 
marks were still raw on 
the door of our tiny state- 
room, advertising an event 
of a few months before. 


Minota. As we sailed in to Langa Langa, the British 
cruiser Cambrian steamed out from the shelling of a village. 

It is not expedient to burden this preliminary to my story 
with further details, which I do make asseveration I possess 
aplenty. I hope I have given some assurance that the ad- 
ventures of my dog hero in this novel are real adventures in 
a very real cannibal world. Bless you! When I took my 
wife along on the cruise of the Minota, we found on board a 
nigger-chasing, adorable Irish-terrier puppy, who was 
smooth-coated like Jerry, and whose name was Peggy. Had 
it not been for Peggy, this tale would never have been 
written. 


I 


Nor until Mister Haggin abruptly picked him up under 
one arm and stepped into the stern-sheets of the waiting 
whale-boat did Jerry dream that anything untoward was to 
happen to him. Mister Haggin was Jerry’s beloved master, 
and had been his beloved master for the six months of Jerry’s 
life. Jerry did not know Mister Haggin as “master,” for 
“‘master”’ had no place in Jerry’s vocabulary, Jerry being a 
smooth-coated, golden-sorrel Irish terrier. 

The human considers himself as ‘‘master” to his dog, but 
the dog considers his master ‘‘God.”’ Now, “God” was no 
word in Jerry’s vocabulary, despite the fact that he already 
possessed a definite and fairly large vocabulary. ‘‘ Mister 
Haggin” was the sound that meant “God.” In Jerry’s 
heart and head, in the mysterious center of all his activities 
that is called consciousness, the sound, “ Mister Haggin,” 


Jerry 


The event was the taking of Captain Mackenzie’s head, 
Captain Mackenzie, at that time, being master of the 
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B Jack a. nd n occupied the same place 
Vy O O that “God” occupies in 
human consciousness. 
Illustrated by And so, when Mister 
; Haggin picked Jerry up 
Anton Otto Fischer with imperative abrupt- 
ness, tucked him under 
his arm, and stepped into 
the whale-boat, whose black crew immediately bent to the 
oars, Jerry was instantly and nervously aware that the 
unusual had begun to happen. Never before had he gone 
out on board the Arangi, which he could see growing larger 
and closer to each lip-hissing stroke of the oars of the blacks. 
Only an hour before, Jerry had come down from the plan- 
tation-house to the beach to see the Arangi depart. Twice 
before, in’ his half-year of life, had he had this 
delectable experience. Delectable it truly was, rur- 
ning up and down the white beach of sand-pounded 
coral, and, under the wise guidance of Biddy 
and Terrence, taking part in the excitement of 
the beach and even adding to it. 
There was the “nigger-chasing.” Jerry had 
been born to hate blacks. His first experiences 
in the world, as a puling puppy, had 
taught him that Biddy, his mother, and 
his father, Terrence, hated blacks. A black 
was something to be snarled at. A black, 
unless he were a house-boy, was some- 
thing to be attacked and bitten and torn 
if he invaded the compound. 
Biddy did it. Terrence did it. 
In doing it, they served their god, 
Mister Haggin. 
And chasing was adventure. 
Not long after he had learnea 
to sprawl, Jerry had learned 
that. One took his_ chances. I » ; 
As long as Mister Haggin or : oe BauTow oTro FISCHER. 
Derby or Bob were about, the — 
blacks took their chasing. But 
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wriggled and voiced his anxiety in a low, whimpering whine 





As he stalked 

away, it must be 

admitted that 

Jerry displayed 

pride in himself, his gait being a 

trifle stiff-legged, the cocking of his 
head back over his shoulder at the whin- 
ing wild dog having all the articulateness 
of: **Well, I guess I gave you enough this 


time. You'll keep out of my way after this” 


there were times when the white lords were not about. Then 
it was “’Ware!” One must dare to chase only with due 
precaution. Because then, beyond the white lord’s eyes, the 
blacks had a way not merely of scowling and muttering 
but of attacking four-legged dogs with stones and clubs. 
Jerry had seen his mother so mishandled, and, ere he had 
learned discretion, alone in the high grass had been himself 
club-mauled by Godarmy, the black who wore a china door- 
knob suspended on his chest from his neck on a string of 
sennit braided from coconut fiber. More—Jerry remem- 
bered another high-grass adventure, when he and his brother 
Michael had fought Owmi, another black distinguishable for 
the cogged wheels of an alarm-clock on his chest. Michael 
had been so severely struck on his head that forever after 
his left ear had remained sore and had withered into a 
peculiar wilted and twisted upward cock. 

But on the beach, when the blacks whose terms of service 
were up came down with their trade-boxes on their heads to 
depart on the Arangi, was the time when chasing was not 
dangerous. Old scores could be settled, and it was the last 
chance, for the blacks who departed on the Arangi never 
came back. As an instance, this very morning, Biddy, re- 


membering a secret mauling at the hands of Lerumie, laid . 


teeth into his naked calf and threw him sprawling into the 
water—trade-box, earthly possessions, and all—and then 
laughed at him, sure in the protection of Mister Haggin, who 
grinned at the episode. 

Then, too, there was usually at least one bush-dog on the 
Arangi at which Jerry and Michael, from the beach, could 
bark their heads off. Once, Terrence, who was nearly as 
large as an Airedale and fully as lion-hearted—Terrence the 
Magnificent, as Tom Haggin called him—had caught such 
a bush-dog trespassing on the beach and given him a de- 
lightful thrashing, in which Jerry and Michael had joined 
with many shrill yelps and sharp nips. Jerry had never for- 
gotten the ecstasy of the hair, unmistakably doggy in scent, 
which had filled his mouth at his one successful nip. Bush- 
dogs were dogs—he recognized them as his kind—but they 
were somehow different from his own lordly breed, different 
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and less, just as the blacks were, compared 
with Mister Haggin, Derby, and Bob. 

But Jerry did not continue to gaze at the 
nearing Arangi. Biddy, wise with previous 
bitter bereavements, had sat down on the 

edge of the sand, her forefeet in the water, and was 
mouthing her woe. That this concerned him, Jerry knew, 
for her grief tore sharply, albeit vaguely, at his sensitive, 
passionate heart. What it presaged, he knew not. As he 
looked back at her, rough-coated and grief-stricken, he could 
see Terrence hovering solicitously near her. He, too, was 
rough-coated, as was Michael, Jerry being the one smooth- 
coated member of the family. 

Further, although Jerry did not know it and Tom Hag- 
gin did, Terrence was a royal lover and a devoted spouse. 
He did not voice his sorrow, if sorrow he had; but 
his hovering about Biddy tokened his anxiety for her. 
Michael, however, yielding to the contagion, sat beside his 
mother and barked angrily out across the increasing stretch 
of water, as he would have barked at any danger that crept 
and rustled in the jungle. This, too, sank to Jerry’s heart, 
adding weight to his sure intuition that dire fate, he knew 
not what, was upon him. 

For his six months of life, Jerry knew a great deal and 
knew very little. He knew, without thinking about it, 
without knowing that he knew, why Biddy, the wise as well 
as the brave, did not act upon all the message that her heart 
voiced to him and spring into the water and swim after him. 
She had protected him like a lioness when the big puarka 
(which, in Jerry’s vocabulary, along with grunts and 
squeals, was the combination of sound, or word, for “ pig”) 
had tried to devour him where he was cornered under the 
high-piled plantation-house. 

Jerry knew why his mother did not plunge into the water 
after him. The salt sea, as well as the lagoons that led out 
of the salt sea, were tabu. “Tabu,” as word or sound, had 
no place in Jerry’s vocabulary. But its definition, or sig- 
nificance, was there in the quickest part of his consciousness. 
He possessed a dim, vague, imperative knowingness that it 
was not merely not good but supremely disastrous, leading 
to the mistily glimpsed sense of utter endingness for a dog 
—for any dog—to go into the water where slipped and slid 
and noiselessly paddled, sometimes on top, sometimes 
emerging from the depths, great scaly monsters, huge-jawed 
and horribly toothed, that snapped down and engulfed a 
dog in an instant. 

Often he had heard his father and mother, on the safety 
of the sand, bark and rage their hatred of those terrible sea- 
dwellers, when, close to the beach, they appeared on the 
surface like logs awash. ‘“Crocodile” was no word in 
Jerry’s vocabulary. It was an image, an image of a log 
awash that was different from any log in that it was alive. 

Jerry knew more of the language of crocodiles than did 
any man. He had better means and opportunities of know- 
ing. He knew their many noises, that were as grunts and 
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They dropped down the cabin and forecastle companionways, ran out the bowsprit, and sprang into 
the rigging till they were perched everywhere in the air like monstrous birds 








slubbers. He knew their anger-noises, their fear-noises, 
their food-noises, their love-noises. And these noises were 
as definitely words in his vocabulary as are words in a 
human’s vocabulary. And these crocodile noises were tools 
of thought. 

And yet, what Jerry did not 
know was very much. He did 
not know the size of the world. 
He did not know that this Meringe 
Lagoon, backed by high, 
forested mountains and 

fronted and sheltered 
by the offshore coral 


islets, was any- 
thing else than 
< 


Jerry 


the entire world. He did not know that it was a mere 
fractional part of the great island of Ysabel, that was, 
again, one island of a thousand, many of them greater, 
that composed the Solomon Islands that men marked on 
charts as a group of specks in the vastitude of the far- 
western South Pacific. 

It was true there was a somewhere else or a something 
beyond of which he was dimly aware. But whatever it was, 
it was mystery. Out of it, things that had not been sud- 
denly were. Chickens and puarkas and cats that he had 
never seen before had a way of abruptly appearing on 
Meringe Plantation. It was the same way with the blacks. 
Out of the unknown, from the somewhere and something 
else, too unconditional for him to know any of the condi- 
tions, instantly they appeared, full-statured, walking about 
Meringe Plantation with loin-cloths about their middles and 
bone bodkins through their noses, and being put to work by 
Mister Haggin, Derby, and Bob. That their appearance 
was coincidental with the arrival of the Arangi was an asso- 
ciation that occurred as a matter of course in Jerry’s brain. 
Further he did not bother, save that there was a companion 
association, namely, that their occasional disappearances 
into the beyond was likewise coincidental with the Arangi’s 
departure. 

For all that any man may gainsay, the ketch Arangi, 
trader and blackbirder in the Solomon Islands, may have 
signified in Jerry’s mind as much the mysterious boat that 
traffics between the two worlds, as, at one time, the boat 
that Charon sculled across the Styx signified to the human 
mind. Out of the nothingness men came. Into the noth- 
ingness they went. And they came and went always on the 
Arangi. 

And to the Arangi, this hot-white, tropic morning, Jerry 
went on the whale-boat under the arm of his Mister Haggin, 
while, on the beach, Biddy moaned her woe, and Michael, 
not sophisticated, barked the eternal challenge of youth to 
the Unknown. 
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From the whale-boat, up the low side of 
the Arangi, and over her six-inch rail of 
teak to her teak deck was but a step, 
and Tom Haggin made it easily with 
Jerry still under his arm. The deck 
was small, because the Arangi was small. 
Originally a teak-built, gentleman’s 
yacht, brass- fitted, copper - fastened, 
ungle-ironed, sheathed in man-of-war 
copper and with a fin-keel 
of bronze, she had been 
sold into the Solomon 
Islands trade for the 
purpose of blackbirding. 


While he might not chase these particular 























































blacks, he declined familiarity with them 





Under the law, however, this traffic was dignified by being 
called “recruiting.” 

The Arangi was a labor-recruit ship that carried the new- 
caught cannibal blacks from remote islands to labor on the 
new plantations where white men turned dank and pestilen- 
tial swamp and jungle into rich and stately coconut 
groves. The Arangi’s two masts were of Oregon cedar, so 
scraped and hot-paraffined that they shone like tan opals in 
the glare of sun. Her excessive sail-plan enabled her to sail 
like a witch, and, on occasion, gave Captain Van Horn, his 
white mate, and his fifteen black boat’s crew as much as 
they could handle. She was sixty feet over all. 

And on the small deck, in addition to the crew, were the 
“return” blacks from three far-flung plantations. By “re- 
turn’? was meant that their three years of contract-labor 
were up and that, according to contract, they were being 
returned to their home villages on the wild island of Malaita. 
Twenty of them—familiar, all, to Jerry—were from Mer- 
inge. In addition were the two white men, Captain Van 
Horn and his Danish mate, Borckman, making a total of 
seventy-nine souls. 

“Thought your heart’d failed you at the last moment,” 
was Captain Van Horn’s greeting, a quick pleasure-light 
glowing into his eyes as they noted Jerry. 

“Tt was sure near to doin’ it,” Tom Haggin answered. 
“Tt’s only for you I’d a done it, annyways. Jerry’s the 
best of the litter, barrin’ Michael, of course, the two of 
them bein’ all that’s left and no better than two that were 
lost.” 

With a jerk of abruptness, he deposited Jerry in Van 
Horn’s arms and turned away along the deck. 

‘“‘An’ if bad luck comes to him, I'll never forgive you, 
Skipper,” he flung roughly over his shoulder. 

‘They'll have to take my head first,” the skipper chuckled. 

“An’ not unlikely, my brave laddie buck,” Haggin 
growled. “ Meringe owes Somo four heads—three from the 
dysentery, an’ another wan from a tree fallin’ on him the 
last fortnight. He was the son of a chief at that.” 

“Yes; and there’s two heads more that the Arangi owes 
Somo,” Van Horn nodded. “You recollect, down to the 
south’ard last year, a chap named Hawkins was lost in his 
whale-boat running the Arli Passage?” Haggin, returning 
along the deck, nodded. ‘‘Two of his boat’s crew were 
Somo boys. I'd recruited them for 
Ugi Plantation. With your boys, 
that makes six heads the Arangi owes. joes 
But what of it? There’s one 

salt-water village, acrost on the 
weather coast, where the Arangi 
owes eighteen. I recruited 
them for Aolo, and, being salt- 
water men, they put them on 
the Sandfly that was lost 
on the way to the Santa 
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Cruz. 


They’ve got a jack-pot over there on the weather 
coast—my word, the boy that could get my head would 


be a second Carnegie! A hundred and fifty pigs and shell 
money no end the village has collected for the chap that gets 
me and delivers.” 

“And they ain’t—yet,” Haggin snorted. 

“No fear,” was the cheerful retort 

“You talk like Arbuckle used to talk,’’ Haggin censured. 
“Manny’s the time I’ve heard him string it off. Poor old 
Arbuckle—the most sure and most precautious chap that 
ever handled blacks! He never went to sleep without 
spreadin’ a box of tacks on the floor, and when it wasn’t 
them, it was crumpled newspapers. I remember me well, 
bein’ under the same roof at the time on Florida, when a big 
tom-cat chased a cockroach into the papers. And it was 
blim, blam, blim! six times an’ twice over, with his two big 
horse-pistols, an’ the house perforated like a colander. 
Likewise, there was a dead tom-cat. 

“No, sir, my laddie buck; he was the bully boy with the 
glass eye. The black didn’t live that’d lift his head. But 
they got ’m. They got ’m. He lasted fourteen years, too. 
It was his cook-boy. Hatcheted ’m before breakfast.” 

“But I’ve got their goat,” the captain insisted. “When 
trouble’s hatchin’, I go straight to them and tell them what. 
They can’t get the hang of it. Think I’ve got some power- 
ful devil-devil medicine.” 

Tom Haggin thrust out his hand in abrupt good-by, keep- 
ing his eyes from dropping to Jerry in the other’s arms. 

““Keep your eye on my return-boys,” he cautioned, as he 
went over the side, “till you land the last mother’s son 
of ’m. They’ve got no cause to love Jerry or his breed, an’ 
I'd hate ill to happen ’m at a black’s hands.” 

At sight of his Mister Haggin deserting him and being 
pulled away in the whale-boat, Jerry wriggled and voiced his 
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anxiety in a low, whimpering whine. Captain Van Horn 
snuggled him closer in his arm with a caress of his free hand. 

“Don’t forget the agreement!” Tom Haggin called back 
across the widening water. ‘If aught happens you, Jerry ’s 
to come back to me.” 

“T’ll make a paper to that same and put it with the ship’s 
articles,’ was Van Horn’s reply. 

Jerry was aware vaguely that the talk was related 
to the vague and unguessably terrible thing that was 
happening to him. He wriggled more determinedly, and 
Van Horn set him down on the deck. He sprang to the rail 
with more quickness than wes to be expected of an awkward 
puppy of six months, and not the quick attempt of Van 
Horn to check him would have succeeded. But Jerry re- 
coiled from the open water lapping the Arangi’s side. The 
tabu was upon him. It was the image of the log awash, 
that was not a log but that was alive, luminous in his brain, 
that checked him. ; 

He plumped down on his bob tail, lifted his golden muzzle 
skyward, and emitted a long puppy-wail of dismay and grief. 

“Tt’s all right, Jerry, old man; brace up and be a man 
dog!’ Van Horn soothed him. 


But Jerry was not to be reconciled. While this indubi- 


tably was a white-skinned god, it was not his god. Mister 
Haggin was his god, and a superior god at that. Even he, 
without thinking about it at all, recognized that. His M7s- 


ter Haggin wore pants and shoes. This god on the deck 
beside him was more like a black. Not only did he not wear 
pants, and was barefooted and barelegged, but about his 
middle, just like any black, he wore a brilliant-colored loin- 
cloth, that, like a kilt, fell nearly to his sunburned knees. 
Captain Van Horn was a handsome man and a striking 
man, although Jerry did not know it. If ever a Holland 
Dutchman stepped out of a Rembrandt frame, Captain Van 
Horn was that one, despite the fact that he was New York 
born, as had been his Knickerbocker ancestors before him 
clear back to the time when New York was not New York 
but New Amsterdam. To complete his costume, a floppy 
felt hat, distinctly Rembrandtish in effect, perched half on 





his head and mostly over one ear; a sixpenny, white-cotton 
undershirt covered his torso, and from a belt about his 
middle dangled a tobacco-pouch, a sheath-knife, filled clips of 
cartridges, and a huge automatic pistol in a leather holster. 

On the beach, Biddy, who had hushed her grief, lifted it 
again when she heard Jerry’s wail. And Jerry, desisting a 
moment to listen, heard Michael beside her, barking his 
challenge, and saw, without being conscious of it, Michael’s 
withered ear with its persistent upward cock. Again, while 
Captain Van Horn and the mate, Borckman, gave orders, 
and while the Arangi’s mainsail and spanker began to rise 
up the masts, Jerry loosed all his heart of woe in what Bob 
told Derby on the beach was the “grandest vocal effort” he 
had ever heard from any dog, and that, except for being a 
bit thin, Caruso didn’t have anything on Jerry. But the 
song wes too much for Haggin, who, as soon as he had 
landed, whistled Biddy to him and strode rapidly away from 
the beach. 

At sight of her disappearing, Jerry was guilty of even more 
Caruso-like effects, which gave great joy to a return-boy 
who stood beside him. He laughed and jeered at Jerry with 
falsetto chucklings that were more like the jungle-noises of 
tree-dwelling creatures, half bird and half man, than of a 
man, all man, and therefore a god. This served as an excel- 
lent counter-irritant. Indignation that a mere _ black 
should laugh at him mastered Jerry, and the next moment 
his puppy-teeth, sharp-pointed as needles, had scored the 
astonished black’s.naked calf in long, parallel scratches, 
from each of which leaped the instant blood. The black 
sprang away in trepidation, but the blood of Terrence the 
Magnificent was true in Jerry, and, like his father before 
him, he followed up, slashing the black’s other calf into a 
ruddy pattern. 

At this moment, anchor broken out and head-sails running 
up, Captain Van Horn, whose quick eye had missed no de- 
tail of the incident, with an order to the black helmsman, 
turned to applaud Jerry. 

‘Go to it, Jerry!” he encouraged. ‘Get him! Shake him 
down! Sick him! Get him! Get him!” (Continued on page 150) 


Jerry rested the length of his chin on Skipper’s knee, and gazed long and earnestly into Skipper's face 
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“Who's Billy?” 
said slowly, *‘who prophesies that 
I will come to grief” 


“He's a young man,” 


HE ’bus might have broken down, anyway. But 
the fact that the driver was drunk had not been 
of any great help to the old, asthmatic, two- 
cylindered engine. To Parrish, personally, the 

breakdown was of no great moment. As the crow flies, it 
was no more than a mile to his house, and the intervening 
fields and woods through which he would have to find his 
way in the pitchy night belonged to him. But he was 
worried about the other passenger. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he said, “but this conveyance has 
broken down for good. I heard you ask the driver if you 
could get to Five Ponds in time to catch the New York 
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train. You won’t—not now. 
I hope you won’t think me 
cheeky and inquisitive if I ask 
you what you propose to do.” 

“How far is it to Five 
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Ponds?” she asked. 
“It’s seven miles. But, 
except at train-time, it is 


uninhabited. Of course there’s 
the station-master; you could get 
him to open the station and let you 
sit in it till morning. Or you could 
spend the night in this old bus 
and walk to Five Ponds in the 
morning. There’s another train at about 
ten o’clock. But your best plan, I 
think, would be to come with me—I live 
just over here about a mile—and let 

Hy me look after you.” The look with 

YY which she received this offer of hospital- 
ff ity annoyed him. “Just as you please,” he said; 

“you can stay here. The driver is drunk as a 

lord. If you will pull down that window and 
stick your head out, you can hear what he is saying 
to the engine. Or you can walk to Five Ponds and 
throw yourself upon the tender mercies of a station- 
master who bears the reputation in these parts of 
being an excessively bad egg. Or you can come with 
me. Of myself, I can only say that I am_ perfectly 
sober and that it will be a nuisance to send you to 
Five Ponds in the morning, because, judging from the 
fact that my car did not meet me at Long Lake North, 
I judge that it had also broken down. I hope you'l! 
forgive me for speaking so plainly, but if it isn’t obvious 
to you that I am a decent and orderly member of society 
why, it isn’t obvious, and 

The girl burst into tears. 

“— good Lord,” groaned Parrish; “now I have done it!” 
Then, a cheerful note of command in his voice, “Come,” 
he said; “T see that you’ve no choice in the matter, so I must 
do what I think is best for you.” 

He picked up her suitcase and backed out of the "bus. 
The girl followed, reluctant and irresolute. 
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“Gorrick,” said Parrish, “this young lady can’t make her 

train, and I’m going to take her over to my place and give 
her supper and send her over to Five Ponds in the morning.” 

Gorrick leered at Parrish and the girl and said something 
that he shouldn’t have said. Parrish dropped the suitcase, 
stepped forward, and smashed Gorrick in the face. It 
sounded as if a giant had clapped his hands together—once. 
Gorrick did not hit Parrish. He hit the ground. He hit it 
just once, and then he didn’t move a muscle. 

Parrish picked up the suitcase. He picked it up with 
his left hand. The hand that had knocked Gorrick down 
and out hurt like sixty. 

“Now then,” he said, and, be- 
cause his hand hurt him so much, 
his voice sounded very cross. He ‘= 
led the way into the ink-black 
woods, and the girl followed. Weir, 
Parrish was bored, angry, and | | t/\ 
uncommunicative. Presently, 
the girl caught her toe under a 
root and fell headlong. 
Then she sat up and had 
a mild attack of hysterics, 
in which she admitted that 
she didn’t know what would 
become of her, and what 
would Billy say, and her 
reputation would be ruined, 
she just knew it would. 

After quite a long time, 
Parrish’s loud, forceful, and 
angry voice reached her 
understanding and began to 
quiet her nerves. 

“How about my reputa- 
tion?” he thundered. “If 
I can put this episode over, 
you can. I dare say you 
are hungry and tired, and 
that you did hurt your 
knee when you fell; but 
I’m hungry and tired, too. 
And this suitcase of yours 
is filled with cobblestones, 
and when I demonstrated 
physically what I think of 
men who speak lightly of 
young women, I broke a 
bone in my right hand. 
Want to see? Want me to 
light a match and show 
you my right hand? You’d 
think it was suffering from 
elephantiasis. Now, for heaven’s 
sake, pull yourself together! ”’ 

She did, with fury. 

“Don’t you dare to talk to 
me like that,” she cried, “you 
big bully!” 

And they went on, deeper 
and deeper into the black tangles of the forest, rage in 
their breasts, malice, and all uncharitableness. And they 
came out of the woods and crossed many fields and more 
woods. The moon had begun to rise. And, by its light, 
they could see a parklike acreage studded with clumps of 
trees that descended to a group of row-roofed white build- 
ings nestling at the head of along and narrow lake. In spite 
of her ill nature, a cry of admiration was torn from the girl. 

“Oh,” she cried, “how lovely!” 

Parrish, too, felt softened by the sight of his home. 

As they descended the long, rolling slopes, details of the 
buildings detached themselves—long porches flush with the 
turf, and many delicate and fluted columns. And there 
came to them a strong perfume of roses and box. 









They came to a dark and broad door in a white and classic 
setting. The brass knob of the door gleamed in the moon- 
light. Parrish turned it and pushed the door open. Then, 
his ill humor over, and his sense of hospitality and obliga- 
tion mastering him, he made his guest a courteous little 
speech of welcome. 

“Before I come in,” she said, “I apologize for being 
a cross, silly fool. And I’m terribly sorry about your hand. 
What a beautiful house!” 

“It is,” said Parrish; ‘“‘but it’s too big for me. I only 
live in part of it. Once I expected to do a lot of entertain- 
ing; but I changed my mind. Good-evening, Chi.” 
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“Listen,” said Parrish: 
“You are having a 
real success?” 


“Good Lord, it’s alive!’ exclaimed the girl, as the China- 
man, whom she had vaguely supposed to be some sort of 
an Oriental image, stepped noiselessly forward and picked 
up her suitcase. 

“We will have dinner in half an hour,” said Parrish. 
“T’ll show you your room. I’m going to put you in the 
blue room, because you have blue eyes.” 

He led the way up the broad, easy treads of an. exquisite 
staircase and to a door at the end of a broad corridor. 

“There is no maid to unpack for you,” he said; “but 
if you wish Pe 

“T’d rather do it myself,” she said. 
dress for dinner.” 

“You won’t be uncomfortable if I do? But if you’d like 





“T’m afraid I can’t 
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to change, you'll find a really good mandarin robe in one of 
the closets. It’s cool and rather beautiful, and guaranteed 
to fit anyone if you turn the sleeves back - 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, catching sight of it for the first 
time, “‘your poor hand!” 

“T don’t mind a bit,” said Parrish. ‘‘ Now, if there’s 
anything you need, ring. Chi can find all sorts of things 
in this house if he’s put to it.” 


II 


TuE dining-table was like a pool of soft light in the midst 
of shadows, among which, here and there, silver and ma- 
hogany caught the light and gleamed. 

“Take away those flowers,” said Parrish. 

“Oh,” protested the girl, “but they are so lovely!” 

“They are too tall,” said Parrish. “It isn’t as if I had 
guests every day. You are the only guest I have ever had, 
and naturally I want to be able to see you.” 

He laughed, with a spice of mischief. 

“What a charming gown!” 
he exclaimed. The girl 
pursed her lips deprecatingly. 

“This old rag?” she said. 
This old rag was the mandarin | 
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robe, a museum-piece of brocade, woven in fairy-land. 
“Seriously,” she said then, “it’s much the most beautiful 
thing I ever saw.”- 

“You like my house,” said Parrish. ‘You like my man- 
darin robe. I am convinced that you are a person of ex- 
quisite discernment.” After a moment’s reflection, he asked 
an abrupt question: “Who’s Billy?” 

‘‘He’s a young man,” she said slowly, “who prophesies 
that I will come to grief.” 

‘IT was afraid you were engaged to him.” 

“And how do you know I’m not?” 

“Would any man prophesy grief for the girl who was 
going to marry him?” 
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“T suppose not. But ever since I determined to cut 
‘oose from old ties and seek my fortune in the city, every- 
body has prophesied that I would come to grief—especially 
Billy. We used to be engaged.” 

“You were on your way to fame and fortune when the ’bus 
broke down?” 

“Tf I'd caught my train, all would have been well. I 
could have disappeared. But now I’m sure to be stopped. 
That’s why I broke down and behaved so badly.” 

“What are you going to do when you get to the city?” 

“Ac. 

“You have an engagement?”’ 

“A promise. Last summer, we had an amateur show at 
the hotel, and a New York manager—Evan Dimfield— 
said I was good and offered me a 
contract. I’m counting on that.” 

“Even when you become very 
great and very famous,” said 
Parrish, “you will be sorry you 
left the country.” 

“Then I can go back.” 

He shook his head. 

“People can never go back; 
they can only regret.” 

“Aren’t you rather young to be 
so gloomy? But it’s your poor 
hand. You are not eating any- 
thing; and you are white as a 
sheet!”? And as a matter of fact, 
Parrish was faint with pain. 

“Pain and regret,” he said, “‘are 
very much alike. You say, ‘I 

don’t care how much it hurts,’ 

but you do care. Or, you say, 

‘I don’t regret what I’ve done,’ 

when, in reality, with every 
fiber of you you regret it 
like the devil. My hand 
does hurt. But”—and he 
laughed—‘“‘it does not hurt 
as much as it would hurt 
ii—it hurt more. I am 
sure of that.” 

After dinner, they sat on 
the terrace overlooking the 
lake and had coffee. The 
night was fairly dripping with 
moonlight. 

“Tt’s so nice having you 
here,” said Parrish; “we are getting on so well. 
It was so sensible of us to begin by quarreling instead 
of ending that way— By the way, my car /s out of 
commission, and if you are to make the ten-o’clock 
train at Five Ponds, you will have to rise with the 
birds. I’ve nothing but the farm-wagon to send you 
over in. Next time you come, I’ll have two cars.” 

“Tf I must start the day early,” she said, “then, I sup- 
pose—” She sighed as she rose to her feet and held out 
her hand. 

“Oh, must you? 
still out?” 

She would go, but after he had said good-night to her at 
the foot of the stairs, Parrish came back to the terrace and 
sat on in the moonlight with his painful hand and his pain- 
ful memories. An hour passed. His left arm lay on the 
table. Gradually his head drooped until it rested on that 
arm. Then his shoulders began to lift in a curious, jerky 
way. 








Can you bear to go in while the moon’s 
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“Mucu more comfortable, thank you,” said Parrish. 
“T found some morphine in my medicine-chest and took 
a sixth of a grain. I’ve never taken any before. I had 
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“or he’d take me to the train instead of sending me. 


a good sleep, and, as my hand hasn’t begun to hurt yet, I 
suppose I’m still under the influence. Are you packed? 
The wagon will be at the door in twenty minutes.” 

“In twenty minutes,” she said, a certain note of disap- 
pointment in her voice. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, his eyes brightening, “don’t you 
want to go?” 

“T want to know!” she said. 
“Why—oh, I’ll make a 
clean breast of it. I 
could see you last night 
from my window. I 
watched you for an 
hour. Your head was 
resting on your arm, 
but you weren’t asleep, 
because your shoulders 
kept moving. What- 
ever it is, I’m so sorry!” 

“T don’t often make 
that kind ofa foolofmy- | 
self,” said Parrish. “You’d 
like to know why? Well, 
you are not the only girl 
that ever preferred 
fame and fortune to 
better things.” 

“I’m so sorry!” said 







































the girl. 

“This is curious,” \ 
he said. ‘You look 
very much like her. 


Perhaps that was why 

it made me angry to think 
that I had to bring you 
here. You kept remind- 
ing me of her all thetime.” 
He helped her to bacon. 
“Now, look here,” he 
said: ‘“‘The fact of your having 
stayed here will probably get 
out. My servants won’t say a 
word to anyone. But Gorrick, 
the stage-driver, is a wicked ~~~ ~ 
gossip. He was very drunk 
however, and I gave his brain a thorough 
shaking-up. It’s possible that he will wake 
up in the road by his broken-down car 
and not remember anything. That is 
possible, not probable. If you will give 
me the name and address of your people, 
I will see them at once, and explain. 
Now, about the station-master at Five 
Ponds—I wouldn’t see him at all. I 
wouldn’t buy a ticket; I’d just board 
the train and pay the fare to the 

conductor. The fewer people that 

see you the better. You will write 

to me from New York and tell me 


” 





However 

Parrish would have taken her to the train if he had con- 
sulted his inclinations. It was necessary, however, to get 
hold of Gorrick, the stage-driver, and, if possible, silence 
him. Already, Parrish had telephoned three times to Long 
Lake North, but could get no satisfaction. Gorrick had 
not returned to his home. But, his habits being well known, 
nobody was worried about him. 

So Parrish, when the girl had gone, set out across lots, 
to that part of the rcad where the stage had broken down. 
The effects of the morphine had completely worn off, and 
he was in great pain. It was a piping-hot morning for the 
North Woods, and the hollows were swarming with gnats 
and deer-flies. Gorrick, his back turned, was working at 
his engine. When sober, he was a good mechanic. 

‘‘Good-morning, Gorrick!”’ 

The man turned. His face was badly swelled as a result 
of Parrish’s blow and of mosquito-bites. But there was no 
malice in his expression. 

“Morning, Mr. Parrish,” he said. “What you 
doin’ out so early?” 

“Just taking a turn. Had a breakdown?” 

“T guess so. Say, you couldn’t give me a 
bite to eat over to your place, could you?” 
“Sure. Haven’t you had breakfast?” 

Gorrick smiled ruefully. 

“Well,” he said, “you know how it 
is. Most times, I’m an A-1 citizen; but 
once in a while I cut loose and 
start something. Well, yesterday I 
cut loose about noon. I think it was 
yesterday. This morning 
at sunrise I wakened up 
lying right there in the 
road. And how I got 
there, I don’t know.” 

“Well, Vl tell you, 
Gorrick. You were going 
to drop me at my entrance 
and to take a young lady 
to catch the New York 
express at Five Ponds. 
The car broke down, and 
after, you had tinkered 
with it for some time, you 
quietly passed away. So 

I had to find my way 

home through the 

woods. And she—she 
¢ ‘ had to find her 
! way to Five Ponds 


the best way 
she could.” 
=— ‘Why, the 





poor thing!” ex; 
claimed Gorrick. He 
looked so woebegone 
and contrite that 


how you get on?” 
She nodded, and, nodding, she 
smiled. 


“Well, considering how 
unconventional we've al- 


ways been with each 






Parrish, immensely 
relieved at the failure 
of the man’s memory, 


“You say,” she said, “that I 
look like her. Was she pretty?” 

“Until I saw you,” said Parrish, 
“T would have said that she was 
the most beautiful girl that ever was in the world.” 

The girl blushed and looked more beautiful than ever. 

“But,” he said, “when you have had your sucress, you 
will know how beautiful you are, and then something will 
come into your face so that you can never again be quite so 
beautiful. And now, if you are going to catch that 
train 2 


somewhere for 





“He can’t think much of me,” thought the girl, 





other, you might take me } 


supper. 
Will you?” € 
V 


burst out laughing. 
IV 


ParrisH had thought that his heart 
would never again give such a tre- 
mendous thump. He wrote a line on one of his cards, 
gave it tc an usher, and, a little later, received word that 
Miss Strangways would see him with pleasure at the end 
of the first act. 

They met like very old friends. 

“T got your bread-and-butter letter,” he said, “but you 
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S and start for home and break down on the way and have 
to pay me a visit. It wasn’t because I wished you ill 
fortune, but because I wished good fortune for myself. I 
suppose this piece will run all winter?” 
a “Tt looks that way,” she said; “‘it’s that kind of a piece.” 
EIS “That’s not it exactly. It’s because you are that kind of 
INN a girl.” 
SSK . She rose suddenly and held out her hand. 
Pr. < ‘““Good-by. I’ve got to change.” 
oS Ys SS “Can I come back after the second act?” 
aioe \ x “T’m afraid not.” 
Wee He had a pang of jealousy. 
“When can I see you again?” 
“Why, considering how unconventional 
we’ve always been with each other, you might 
\ take me somewhere for supper. Will you?” 
YY “You bet I will!” 
LX “Then come behind after the last 


\, curtain and simply—wait.” 

\\ Parrish had loved the peace and quiet 
\\ of his big white house by the lake, even 
\\ in winter. But, after one effort, he found 
\’ that, in his present state of mind, the city 
was necessary for him. And when I say 
“city,” I mean one girl who happened to 
‘be making a success on Broadway. One 
day, she asked him pointblank why he 
stayed on and on in the city when he was 
supposed to be a country mouse, and he 
told her. 

“T had an answer all ready,” he said, 
“but it wasn’t the truth: I was going to 
say that I was staying on to have my 
hand treated. It wasn’t set exactly right 
or something; anyway, it’s very stiff and 
a nuisance. But I’m really staying on 
account of you. And I want to know 
what you are going to do about it?” 

“Why,” she said cheerfully, “I like you 
so much, and you know of so many amus- 
ing things to do, that I’m going to let you 
stay on and on—until the end of the 
season.” 

“And then?” 

“Well, I’m going to take a little bunga- 
low near the sea somewhere and work 
very hard until the season opens again.” 

“But that leaves me out?” 

“Not at all. You'll come back to town, 
and we'll have lots of good times, same 
as this winter.” 

“VYou’ve been reading novels 
in which young women, for the 
sake of a successful career on the 
stage, sacrifice young men 
and make them unhappy.” 

“But everybody said I 
would fail, and I defied 
everybody, and I’m mak- 
ing good. You don’t 
want me to stop, do 

you?” 

“Of course I do,” said 
Parrish. ‘What does it lead 


———— 


The door opened, and there 
stood Parrish 


didn’t give any address, and, though 
I’ve come to town a number of 
times, I haven’t been able to get on 
your track.” 

“Did you try?” 

“Of course I tried. I wanted, 
for one thing, to tell you about the 
stage-driver. As soon as you had 
left the house, I looked him up. He 
remembered nothing.” 

“And I,” she said, “took the train 
at Five Ponds without 
being seen by the 
station-master.” 

“Listen,” said Par- 
rish: “You are hav- 
ing ‘a real success?” 
She nodded. “Are 
you happy about it?” 

“It’s a lot better 
than having a real 
failure—there’s no 
doubt about that.” 

“What does Billy 
think?” 

“He doesn’t write My 


often now. But he ls Z| } 


| 
still prophesies that I Ur 










to?” 
“Tt has led already to two 
hundred dollars a week.” 
| “Tt may lead to a thousand,” 
he said, “‘and what then? Paint 
will have spoiled your face; you 
will perhaps have divorced one 
or two gentlemen of your profession, who, from 
the exigencies of the lives you have to lead, 
will not have succeeded (Concluded on page 122) 


will come to grief.” 
“Instead of which, everybody has f 
been kind, and you have had a square 
deal?” 
“It’s been almost too easy,” she said. 
“You know,” said Parrish, “I’m a little 
like Billy. I didn’t want you to come to 
grief, but I hoped you’d get discouraged 
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He said thickly : “Ghost! Little Ghost!" and then some words that must be Swedish. It was the first 


time that Gyp had ever come to close quarters with drunkenness. And her thought 


was simply, “How awful if anybody were to see—how awful!” 


(Beyond) 
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Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 





Fiorsen's letters were the source 
of one long smile to Gyp 


































A Drama of 
Heart's Counseling 


By John Galsworthy 


HEN Ghita (or Gyp, as she f 
nicknamed herself when a 

baby, and as she is called by her 
friends) was eight years old, her real father, 
Major Charles Clare Winton, decided that she 
should henceforth bear his name. This is 
shortly after the death of the country squire who 
thought himself the little girl’s parent. His 
wife, Gyp’s mother, had died at the birth of her 
and Winton’s child, and the heart-broken lover was 
just then recalled to his regiment in active service. In 
Egypt, he lost his right hand. He does not see Gyp 
until she is seven, and the child becomes devotedly attached to 
him. The squire, never suspecting the reason, is grateful for Win- 
ton’s interest in the child and makes him her guardian and trustee. 
Winton takes the girl to his hunting-box at Mildenham, and there 
she is brought up with a governess and her old nurse, Betty. She 
develops into a sympathetic and lovable girl with a fondness for 
dogs and horses, hunting, and all forms of outdoor life—also for 
music; she studies hard under a teacher of the piano. Winton’s sole 
passion is for hunting, and he is delighted at Gyp’s love of the 
sport, but of music he knows nothing. She spends part of the year 
with her aunt Rosamond, Winton’s sister, in London. 

When she is nineteen, Gyp attends the hunt-ball for the first time, and 
overhears an elderly woman say, referring to her, ‘‘Of course he really 7s her father.”’ 
The next day she puts the dreaded question to Winton, and he tells her the truth. The 
girl’s only comment is, “I’m glad.’ Afterward, when she learns that her fortune amounts to witep 
over twenty thousand pounds, she says she will take only eight thousand—her mother’s estate. 

- Three years later, Winton, suffering with gout, takes Gyp with him to Wiesbaden. Here 
she meets a Swedish violinist, Gustav Fiorsen, who is giving concerts. His friend and manager, Count Paul Rosek, is with him. Gyp 
is fascinated with his music, and presently a strange courtship is begun. On the last afternoon of her stay, Fiorsen asks her to marry 
him. She says she will give him an answer later—in England. She is conscious of her power over him, but still she leaves with a feeling 
of fatality that, whether she would or no, she could not free herself. from him. ; 

Fiorsen comes to Mildenham in the autumn, repeats his proposal, and, in spite of Winton’s objections, Gyp finally accepts him. 
They are married in February, and go to the South Devon coast for the honeymoon. Gyp soon finds that her husband can never possess 
her heart. Fiorsen realizes this, and takes just the wrong way to conquer her. He shows himself to be selfish, irritable, jealous and 
rude, all of which goes strongly against the grain with Gyp. Spring has begun when they return to London and the house with a garden 
in St. John’s Wood which they have taken. Gyp is greeted by Betty and two darling Scotch-terrier puppies—a present from Winton. 
Matters do not improve in her new home. Fiorsen becomes more and more a source of annoyance. He even resents the visits of Gyp’s 
father and aunt. 

The concert season begins. At Fiorsen’s first recital, Rosek presents a young dancer of promising talent named Daphne Wing to 
Gyp. After the concert, a small gathering is held at Rosek’s rooms, where Daphne dances. Gyp notices her husband’s interest in 
the girl. When he kisses her that night, she asks, “‘ Would you rather it were that gir—not me?” But he assures her of his eternal love. 
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FTER this, Gyp was daily more and more in contact 
with high bohemia, that curious, composite section 
of society which hangs round the neck of music, 
poetry, and the drama. She was a success, but 

secretly she felt that she did not belong to it, nor, in truth, 
did Fiorsen, who was much too genuine a bohemian and 
artist, and mocked at the Gallants and even the Roseks of 
this life as he mocked at Winton, aunt Rosamund, and their 
world. Life with him had certainly one effect on Gyp; it 
made her feel less and less a part of that old, orthodox, well- 
bred world to which she had confessed she had never felt 
that she belonged ever since her father told her the secret 
of her birth. Loosened from those roots, unable to attach 
herself to this new soil, and not spiritually leagued with 
her husband, she was more and more lonely. Her only 
truly happy hours were those spent with Winton or at her 
piano or with her puppies. She was always wondering at 
what she had done, longing to find the deep, the sufficient 
reason for having done it. But the more she sought and 
longed, the deeper grew her bewilderment, her feeling of 
being in a cage. Of late, too, another and more definite 
uneasiness had come to her. 


She spent much time in her garden, where the blossoms 
had all dropped, lilac was over, acacias coming into bloom, 
and blackbirds silent. 

Winton, who, by careful experiment, had found that from 
half-past three to six there was little or no chance of stum- 
bling across his son-in-law, came in nearly every day for tea 
and a quiet cigar on the lawn. He was sitting there with 
Gyp one afternoon when Betty, who usurped the functions 
of parlor-maid whenever the whim moved her, brought out a 
card on which were printed the words, “Miss Daphne 
Wing.”’ 

“Bring her out, please, Betty dear, and some fresh tea 
and buttered toast—plenty of buttered toast; yes, and the 
chocolates, and any other sweets there are, Betty darling!” 

Betty, with that expression which always came over her 
when she was called “darling,” withdrew across the grass, 
and Gyp said to her father: 

“It’s the little dancer I told you of, dad. Now you'll see 
something perfect. Only, she’ll be dressed. It’s a pity.” 

She was. The occasion had evidently exercised her spirit. 
In warm ivory, shrouded by leaf-green chiffon, with a girdle 
of tiny artificial leaves, and a lightly covered head encircled 
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by other green leaves, she was somewhat like a nymph peer- 
ing from a bower. If rather too arresting, it was charming, 
and, after all, no frock could quite disguise the beauty of her 
figure. She was evidently nervous. 

“Oh, Mrs. Fiorsen, I thought you wouldn’t mind my com- 
ing—I did so want to see you again! Count Rosek said he 
thought I might. It’s all fixed for my coming-out. Oh, 
how do you do?”’ And with lips and eyes opening at Win- 
ton, she sat down in the chair he placed for her. Gyp, watch- 
ing his expression, felt inclined to laugh. Dad and Miss 
Daphne Wing! And the poor girl so evidently anxious to 
make a good impression! Presently, she asked, 

‘‘Have you been dancing at Count Rosek’s again lately?” 

“Oh, yes; haven’t you—didn’t you—I—” And she 
stopped. 

The thought flashed through Gyp, “So Gustav’s been see- 
ing her, and hasn’t told me.”’ But she said at once: 

“Ah, yes, of course; I forgot. When is the night 
of your coming-out?” 

“Next Friday week. Fancy! The Octa- 
gon. Isn’t it splendid? They’ve given me 
such a good engagement. I doso want you 
and Mr. Fiorsen to come, though!” 

Gyp, smiling, murmured: 

‘Of course we will. My father loves danc- 
ing, too; don’t you, dad?” 

Winton took his cigar from his mouth. 

“When it’s good,” he said urbanely. 

“Oh, mine zs good; isn’t it, Mrs. Fiorsen? 
I mean, I have worked—ever since I was thir- 
teen, you know. I simply love it. I think 
you would dance beautifully, Mrs. Fiorsen. 
You’ve.got such a perfect figure. I simply 
love to see you walk.” 

Gyp flushed and said, 

“Do have one of these, Miss Wing— 
they’ve got whole raspberries inside.” 

The little dancer put one in her mouth. 

“Oh, but please don’t call me ‘ Miss Wing’ 
I wish you’d call me Daphne. Mr. Fior— 
everybody does.” 

Conscious of her father’s face, Gyp mur- 
mured: 

“Tt’s a lovely name. Won’t you have 
another? These are apricot.” 

“They’re perfect! You know, my first 
dress is going to be all orange-blossom; Mr. 
Fiorsen suggested that. But I expect he 
told you. Perhaps you suggested it really; 
did you?” Gyp shook her head. ‘Count 
Rosek says the world is waiting for me—” 
She paused, with a sweet half-way to her lips, 
and added doubtfully, “Do you think 
that’s true?” 

Gyp answered with a soft, 

“T hope so.” 

“He says I’m something new. It 
would be nice to think that. He has 
great taste. So has Mr. Fiorsen; 
hasn’t he?” 

Conscious of compression in the lips behind the 
smoke of her father’s cigar, and with a sudden long- 
ing to get up and walk away, Gyp nodded. The 
little dancer placed the sweet in her mouth, and said 
complacently, 

“Of course he has; because he married you.” Then, 
seeming to grow conscious of Winton’s eyes fixed so intently 
on her, she became confused, swallowed hastily, and said: 
“Oh, isn’t it lovely here—like the country! I’m afraid I 
must go; it’s my practise-time. It’s so important for me 
not to miss any now, isn’t it?” And she rose. 

Winton got up, too. Gyp saw the girl’s eyes, lighting 
on his rigid hand, grow round and rounder; and from 
her, walking past the side of the house, the careful voice 












floated back, ‘Oh, I do hope—” But what, could not 
be heard. : 

Sinking back in her chair, Gyp sat motionless. Bees were 
murmurous among her flowers, pigeons murmurous among 
the trees; the sunlight warmed her knees and her stretched- 
out feet through the openwork of her stockings. The maid’s 
laughter, the delicious growling of the puppies at play in the 
kitchen came drifting down the garden, with the distant cry 
of a milkman up the road. All was very peaceful. But in 
her heart were such curious, baffled emotions, such strange, 
tangled feelings. This moment of enlightenment regarding 
the measure of her husband’s frankness came close on the 
heels of the moment fate had chosen for another revelation, 
for clinching within her a fear felt for weeks past. She had 
said to Winton that she did not want to have a child. In 
those conscious that their birth has caused death or even 
too great suffering, there is sometimes this hostile instinct. 
She had not even the consolation that Fiorsen 
wanted children; she knew that he did not. And 

now she was sure one was coming. But 
it was more than that. She had not 
reached, and knew she could not reach, 
that point of spirit-union which alone 


Instantly she regretted having asked that question. 
He had swung around on the music-stool and was 


looking full at her. His face had changed 
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makes marriage sacred, and the sacrifices demanded by 
motherhood a joy. She was fairly caught in the web 
of her foolish and presumptuous mistake. So few months 
of marriage—and so sure that it was a failure, so hope- 
less for the future! In the light of this new certainty, it 
was terrifying. A hard, natural fact is needed to bring a 
yearning and bewildered spirit to knowledge of the truth. 
Disillusionment is not welcome to a woman’s heart; the less 
welcome when it is disillusionment with self as much as with 
another. Her great dedication—her scheme of life! She 
had been going to—what?—save Fiorsen from himself! It 
was laughable. She had only lost herself. Already she felt 
in prison, and by a child would be all the more bound. To 
some women, the knowledge that a thing must be brings 
assuagement of the nerves. Gyp was the contrary of those. 
To force her was the way to stiver up every contrary emo- 
tion. She might will herself to acquiesce, but—one cannot 
change one’s nature. 

And so, while the pigeons cooed and the sunlight warmed 
her feet, she spent the bitterest moments of her life—so far. 
Pride came to her help. She had made a miserable mess of 
it, but no one must know—certainly not her father, who had 
warned her so desperately. She had made her bed, and she 
would have to lie on it. 

When Winton came back, he found her smiling, and said, 

“T don’t see the fascination, Gyp.” 

‘Don’t you think her face really rather perfect?”’ 

“Common.” 
= “Yes; but that drops off when 
she’s dancing.” 

Winton looked at her from under 
half-closed eyelids. 

“With her clothes? 
What does Fiorsen 
think of her?” 

Gyp smiled. 
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“Does he think of her? I don’t know.” 

She could feel the watchful tightening of his face. And 
suddenly he said: 

“Daphne Wing! By George!” 

The words were a masterpiece of resentment and distrust. 
His daughter in peril from—such as that! 

After he was gone, Gyp sat on till the sun had quite van- 
ished and the dew was stealing through her thin frock. She 
would think of anything, anybody except herself. To make 
others happy was the way to be happy—or so they said. 
She would try—must try. Betty—so stout, and with that 
rheumatism in her leg—did she ever think of herself? Or 
aunt Rosamund, with her perpetual rescuings of lost dogs, 
lame horses, and penniless musicians? And dad, for all his 
man-of-the-world ways, was he not always doing little 
things for the men of his old regiment, always thinking of 
her, too, and what he could do to give her pleasure? To 
love everybody and bring them happiness! Was it not 
possible? Only, people were hard to love, different from 
birds and beasts and flowers, to love which seemed natural 
and easy. 

She went up to her room and began to dress for dinner. 
Which of her frocks did he like best? The pale, low-cut 
amber, or that white, soft one, with the coffee-dipped lace? 
She decided on the latter. Scrutinizing her supple, slender 
image in the glass, a shudder went through her. That 
would all go; she would be like those women taking careful 
exercise in the streets, who made her wonder at their hardi- 
hood in showing themselves. It wasn’t fair that one must 
become unsightly, offensive to the eye, in order to bring life 
into the world. Some women seemed proud to be like that. 
How was that possible? She would never dare to show her- 
self in the days coming. 

She finished dressing” and went down-stairs. It was 
nearly eight, and Fiorsen had not come in. When the gong 
was struck, she turned from the window with a sigh and 
went into dinner. That sigh had been relief. She ate her 
dinner with the two pups beside her, sent them off, and sat 
down at her piano. She played Chopin—studies, waltzes, 
mazurkas, preludes, a polonaise or two. And Betty, who 
had a weakness for that composer, sat on a chair by the 
door which partitioned off the back premises, having 
opened it a little. She wished she could go and take 

a peep at her “pretty” in her white frock, with 
the candle-flames on each side, and those lovely 
lilies in the vase close by, smelling beautiful. 
And one of the maids coming too near, she 
shooed her angrily away. 

It grew late. The tray had been brought up; the 
maids had gone to bed. Gyp had long stopped 
playing, had turned out, ready to go up, and, by 
the French window, stood gazing out into the 
dark. How warm it was—warm enough to 
draw forth the scent of the jessamine along 
the garden wall! Not a star. There always 
seemed so few stars in London. A sound made 
her swing round. Something tall was over 
there in the darkness, by the open door. She 
heard a sigh, and called out, frightened, 

“Ts that you, Gustav?” 

He spoke some words that she could not 
understand. Shutting the window quickly, she 
went toward him. Light from the hall lit up 
one side of his face and figure. He was pale; 
his eyes shone strangely; his sleeve was all white. He 
said thickly: 

“Ghost! Little ghost!’ and then some words that 
must be Swedish. It was the first time Gyp had ever 
come to close quarters with drunkenness. And her 
thought’ was simply, “How awful if anybody were to 
see—how awful!’’ She made a rush to get into the hall 
and lock the door leading to the back regions, but he 
caught her frock, ripping the lace from her neck, and his 
entangled fingers clutched her shoulder. She stopped 
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dead, fearing to make a noise or pull him over, and 
his other hand clutched her other shoulder, so that he 
stood steadying himself by her. Why was she not 
shocked, smitten to the ground with grief and shame 
and rage? She only felt: “What am I to do? How 
get him up-stairs without anyone knowing?” And 
she looked up into his face—it seemed to her so pa- 
thetic with its shining eyes and its staring whiteness 
that she could have burst into tears. She said gently: 

“Gustav, it’s all right. Lean on me; we'll go up.” 

His hands, that seemed to have no power or pur- 
pose, touched her cheeks, mechanically caressing. 
More than disgust, she felt that awful pity. Putting 
her arm round his waist, she moved with him toward 
the stairs. If only no one heard; if only she could 
get him quietly up! And she murmured: 

“Don’t talk; you’re not well. Lean on me hard.” 

He seemed to make a big effort; his lips puffed out, 
and, with an expression of pride that would have been 
comic if not so tragic, he muttered something. 

Holding him close with all her strength, as she might 
have held one desperately loved, she began to mount. 
It was easier than she had thought. Only across the 
landing now, into the bedroom, and then the danger 
would be over. Done! He was lying across the 
bed, and the door shut. Then, for a moment, 
she gave way to a fit of shivering so violent that 
she could hear her teeth chattering yet could not 
stop them. She caught sight of herself in the big *. 
mirror. Her pretty lace was all torn; her shoulders 
were red where his hands had gripped 
her, holding himself up. She threw off 


her dress, put on a wrapper, and went = 
up to him. He was lying in a sort of er 

stupor; and with difficulty she got him - 
to sit up and lean against the bed- 
rail. Taking off his tie and collar, she 
racked her brains for what to give him. 
Sal volatile! Surely that must be 
right. It brought him to himself, so 
that he even tried to kiss her. At 
last he was in bed, and she stood look- 
ing at him. His eyes were closed; he 
would not see if she gave way now. But she would not 
cry—she would not! One long sob came—but that was all. 
Well, there was nothing to be done now but get into bed, 
too. She undressed and turned out the light. He was in a 
stertorous sleep. And lying there, with eyes wide open, 
staring into the dark, a smile came on her lips—a very 
strange smile! She was thinking of all those young wives 
she had read of, who, blushing, trembling, murmur into the 
ears of their young husbands that they “have something— 
something to tell’? them! 





VI 


LooKING at Fiorsen, next morning, still sunk in heavy 
sleep, her first thought was, “He looks exactly the same.” 
And, suddenly, it seemed queer to her that she had not been, 
and still was not, disgusted. It was all too deep for disgust, 
and, somehow, too natural. She took this new revelation of 
his unbridlement without resentment. Besides, she’ had 
long known of this taste of his—one cannot drink brandy 
and not betray it. 

She stole noiselessly from bed, noiselessly gathered up his 
boots and clothes all tumbled onto a chair, and took them 
forth to the dressing-room. There she held the garments 
up to the early light and brushed them, then, noiseless, stole 
back to bed, with needle and thread and her lace. No one 
must know; not even he must know. For the moment, she 
had forgotten that other thing so terrifically important. It 
came back to her, very sudden, very sickening. So long as 
she could keep it secret, no one should know that either— 
he least of all. 





The morning passed as usual; but 
when she came to the music-room at 
noon, she found that he had gone 
out. She was just sitting down to 

lunch when Betty, with the broad 
smile which prevailed on her 
moon-face when some one had 
tickled the right side of 
her, announced, 
“Count Rosek.” 
Gyp got up, startled. 

“Say that Mr. 
Fiorsen is not ‘in, 
Betty. But— 



























but ask if he will come and have some lunch, and get a 
bottle of hock up, please.”’ 

In the few seconds before her visitor appeared, Gyp ex- 
perienced the sort of excitement one has entering a field 
where a bull is grazing. 

But not even his severest critics could accuse Rosek of 
want of tact. He had hoped to see Gustav, but it was 
charming of her to give him lunch—a great delight. 

He seemed to have put off, as if for her benefit, his cor- 
sets, and some, at all events, of his offending looks—seemed 
simpler, more genuine. His face was slightly browned, as if, 
for once, he had been taking his due of air and sun. He 
talked without cynical submeanings, was most appreciative 
of her “charming little house,” and even showed some 
warmth in his sayings about art and music. Gyp had never 
disliked him less. “But her instincts were on the watch. 
After lunch, they went out across the garden to see the 
music-room, and he sat down at the piano. He had the 
deep, caressing touch that lies in fingers of steel worked by a 
real passion for tone. Gyp sat on the divan and listened. 
She was out of his sight there, and she looked at him, 
wondering. He was playing Schumann’s “Child Music.” 
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How could one who produced such fresh, idyllic sounds 
have sinister intentions? And presently she said, 
“Count Rosek? ” 
“Madame?” 
“Will you please tell me why you sent Daphne Wing 
here yesterday?” . 
“7 send her?” 
Tea 
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He said violently: “Well, what of it? A bill! Did 


you pay it? You have no business to pay my bills” 


But instantly she regretted having asked that question. 
He had swung round on the music-stool and was looking 
full at her. His face had changed. 

“Since you ask me, I thought you should know that 
Gustav is seeing a good deal of her.” 

He had given the exact answer she had divined. 

“Do you think I mind that?” 

A flicker passed over his face. He got up and said quietly, 

“T am glad that you do not.” 

“Why glad?” 

She, too, had risen. Though he was little taller than 
herself, she was conscious suddenly of how thick and steely 
he was beneath his dapper garments, and of a kind of snaky 
will-power in his face. Her heart beat faster. 

He came toward her and said, 
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“T am glad you understand that it is over with Gus- 
tav—finished—” He stopped dead, seeing at once 
that: he had gone wrong, and not knowing quite where. 
Gyp ‘had simply smiled. A flush colored his cheeks, and 
he said: 

“He is a volcano soon extinguished. You see, I know 
him. Better you should know him, too. Why do you 
smile?” 

“Why is it better I should know?” 

He went very pale, and said between his teeth, 

“That you may not waste your time; there is love wait- 
ing for you.” 

But Gyp still smiled. 

“Was it from love of me that you made him drunk last 
night?” 

His lips quivered. 

“Gyp!” Gyp turned. But with the merest change of 
front, he had put himself between her and the door. “You 
never loved him. That is my excuse. You have given him 
too much already—more than he is worth. Ah, God! I 
am tortured by you; I am possessed.” 

He had gone white through and through like 
a flame, save for his smoldering eyes. She was 
afraid, and because she was afraid, she stood her 

ground. If he—what could she do? There was 

a bell to the house; should she rush to that? 

But to let the servants suspect would be so dread- 

ful. Should she make a dash for the door 
that opened into the little lane and escape that 

way? Then, suddenly, he seemed to regain 
control; but she could feel that he 
was trying to break through her de- 
fenses by the sheer intensity of his gaze 
—by a kind of mesmerism, knowing 
that he had frightened her. 

Under the strain of this duel of eyes, 
she felt herself beginning to sway, to 
get dizzy. Whether or no he really 

moved his feet, he seemed coming closer 
inch by inch. She had a horrible feeling— 
as if his arms were already round her. 

With an effort, she wrenched her gaze 
from his, and suddenly his crisp hair caught 
her eyes. Surely—surely it was curled 
with tongs! A kind of spasm of amuse- 
ment was set free in her heart, and, almost 
inaudibly, the words escaped her lips: “Une 
lechnique merveilleuse!” His eyes wavered; he 
uttered a little gasp; his lips fell apart. Gyp 
walked across the room and put her hand on the 
bell. She had lost all fear. Without a word, he 
turned and went out into the garden. She 
watched him cross the lawn. Gone! She had 
beaten him by the one thing not even violent 
passions can withstand—ridicule, almost uncon- 
scious ridicule. Then she gave way and pulled 
the bell with nervous violence. The sight of the maid, in 
her trim black dress and spotless white apron, coming from 
the house completed her restoration. Was it possible 
that she had really been frightened, nearly failing in that 
encounter, nearly dominated by that man—in her own 
house, with her own maids down there at hand? And she 
said quietly, 

“T want the puppies, please.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Over the garden, the day brooded in the first-gathered 
warmth of summer—mid-June of a fine year. The air was 
drowsy with hum and scent. 

And Gyp, sitting in the shade, while the puppies rolled 
and snapped, searched her little world for comfort and some 
sense of safety and could not find it, as if there were all 
round her a hot, heavy fog in which things lurked, and where 
she kept erect only by pride and the will not to cry out that 
she was struggling and afraid. 














Fiorsen, leaving his house 
that morning, had walked till 
he saw a taxi-cab. Leaning 
back therein, with hat thrown 
off, he caused himself to be 
driven rapidly, at random. 
This was one of his habits 
when his mind was not at 
ease—an expensive idiosyn- 
crasy, ill-afforded by a 
pocket that had holes. The 
swift motion and titillation 
by the perpetual close shav- 
ing of other vehicles were 
sedative to him. He needed 
sedatives this morning. To 
vake in his own bed without 
the least remembering how he 
had got there was no more new 
to him than to many another 
man of twenty-eight, but it was 
new since his marriage. If he 
had remembered even less, he 
would have been more at ease. 
But he could just recollect stand- 
ing in the dark drawing-room, 
seeing and touching a ghostly 
Gyp quite close to him. And, 
somehow, he was afraid. And 
when he was afraid—like most 
people—he was at his worst. 

If she had been like all the 
other women in whose com- 
pany he had eaten _passion- 
fruit, he would not have felt 
this carking humiliation. If 
she had been like them, at the 
pace he had been going since 
he obtained possession of her, 
he would already have “fin- 
ished,” as Rosek had said. 
And he knew well enough that 
he had not “finished.” He 
might get drunk, might be loose- 
ended in every way, but Gyp was 
hooked into his senses and, for all 
that he could not get near her, into 
his spirit. Her very passivity was 
her strength, the secret of her 
magnetism. In her, he felt some of 
that mysterious sentiency of nature, 
which, even in yielding to man’s fe- 
vers, lies apart with a faint smile—the 
uncapturable smile of the woods and 
fields by day or night, that makes 
one ache with longing. . He felt in her 
some of the unfathomable, soft, vibra- 
ting indifference of the flowers and trees 
and streams, of the rocks, of bird-songs, and the eternal 
hum under sunshine or starshine. Her dark, half-smiling 
eyes enticed him, inspired an unquenchable thirst. And 
his was one of those natures which, encountering spiritual 
difficulty, at once jib off, seek anodynes, and try to bandage 
wounded egoism with excess—a spoiled child, with the des- 
perations and the inherent pathos, the something repulsive 
and the something lovable that belong to all such. Having 
wished for this moon, and got her, he now did not know 
what to do with her, kept taking great bites at her, with a 
feeling all the time of getting further and further away. At 
moments, he desired revenge for his failure to get near her 
spiritually, and was ready to commit follies of all kinds. He 
was only kept in control at all by his work. For he did 
work hard; though, even there, something was lacking. He 
had all the qualities of making good, except the moral back- 














The girl had halted, transfixed before 


the window 
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bone holding them together, which alone could 
give him his rightful—as he thought—pre- 
eminence. It often surprised and vexed him 
to find that some contemporary held higher 
rank than himself. 

Threading the streets in his cab, he 
mused: 

“Did I do anything that really 
shocked her last night? Why 

didn’t I wait for her this 

morning and find out the 
worst?”’ And _ his lips 
twisted awry—for to find 
out the worst was not 
his forte. Meditation, 
seeking as usual a scape- 
goat, lighted on Rosek. 

Like most egoists ad- 
dicted to women, he had 
not many friends. Rosek 
was the most constant. But 
even for him, Fiorsen had 
at once the contempt and 
fear that a man naturally 
uncontrolled and yet of 
greater scope has for one of 
less talent but stronger 
will-power. He had for 

him, too, the feeling of a 

wayward child for its 

nurse, mixed with the 
need that an artist, espe- 
cially an executant artist, 
feels for a connoisseur and 
patron with well-lined 
pockets. 

‘“‘Curse Paul!’’ he 
thought. ‘‘He must know 
—he does know—that 
brandy of his goes down 
like nothing. Trust him, 
he saw I was getting silly. 

He had some game 

on. Where did I go 

after? How did I 

get home?” And 
egain, “Did I hurt 
Gyp?” If the ser- 
Ng vants had seen, that 
would be the worst; 

that would upset her 
fearfully! And he 
- laughed. Then he 
had a fresh access of fear. 
He didn’t know her, never 
knew what she was think- 
ing or feeling, never knew 
anything about her. And he 
thought angrily: “That’s not fair! I don’t hide myself 
from her. I am as free as nature. I let her see every- 
thing. What did 1 do? That-maid looked very queerly 
at me this morning!’’ And, suddenly, he said to the 
driver, “Bury Street, St. James’s.”” He could find out, at 
all events, whether Gyp had been to her father’s. The 
thought of Winton ever afflicted him; and he changed 
his mind several times beforc the cab reached that little 
street, but so swiftly that he had not time to alter his 
instructions to the driver. A light sweat broke out on his 
forehead while he was waiting for the door to be opened. 

“Mrs. Fiorsen here?” 

“No, a: 

“Not been here this morning?” 

“No, sir.” 

He shrugged away the thought that he ought to give some 
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explanation of his question, and got into the cab 
again, telling the man to drive to Curzon Street. If 
she had not been to “that aunt Rosamund” either, 
it would be all right. She had not. There was 
no one else she would go to. And, with a sigh 
of relief, he began to feel hungry, having had no 
breakfast. He would go to Rosek’s, borrow 
the money to pay his cab, and lunch there. 
But Rosek was not in. He would have to go 
home to get the cab paid. The 
driver seemed to eye him queerly 

now, as though he were conceiv- 

ing doubts about his fare. 

Going in under the trellis, he | 
passed a man coming out who +, 
held in his hand a long envelop 2”, 
and eyed him askance. 

Gyp, who was sitting at her 
bureau, seemed to be adding up 
the counterfoils in her check- 
book. She did not turn round, 
and Fiorsen paused. How 
was she going to receive 
him? 

“Ts there any lunch?” he 
said. 

She reached out and 
rang the bell. He felt 
sorry for himself. He 
had been quite ready to 
take her in his arms and 
say, ‘Forgive me, little 
Gyp; I’m sorry!” 

Betty answered the bell. 

‘Please bring up some lunch 
for Mr. Fiorsen.”’ 

He heard the stout woman 
sniff as she went out. She was 
a part of his ostracism. And, 
with sudden rage, he said, 

“What do you want for a 
husband — a _ bourgeois who 
would die if he missed his 
lunch?” 

Gyp turned round to him 
and held out her check-book. 

“T don’t in the least mind 
about meals; but I do about 
this.”” (He read on the counterfoil, ‘“‘ Messrs. Travis & San- 
born, Tailors, Account rendered: £54-3-7.”") “Are there 
many of these, Gustav?”’ 

Fiorsen had turned the peculiar white that marked deep 
injury to his self-esteem. He said violently: 

“Well, what of that? A bill! Did you pay it? You 
have no business to pay my bills.” 

“The man said if it wasn’t paid this time, he’d sue you.” 
Her lips quivered. “I think owing money is horrible. It’s 
undignified. Are there many others? Please tell me!” 

“T shall not tell you. What is it to you?” 

“Tt isa lot tome. I have to keep this house and pay the 
maids and everything, and I want to know how I stand. I 
am not going to make debts. That’s hateful.” 

Her face had a hardness that he did not know. He per- 
ceived dimly that she was different from the Gyp of this 
hour yesterday—the last time when, in possession of his 
senses, he had seen or spoken to her. The novelty of her 
revolt stirred him in strange ways, wounded his self-conceit, 
inspired a curious fear, and yet excited his senses. He came 
up to her, said softly: 

“Money! Curse money! Kiss me!” 

With a certain amazement at the sheer distaste in her 
face, he heard her say: 

“It’s childish to curse money. I will spend all the income 
I have; but I will not spend more, and I will not ask dad.” 
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A voice behind Gyp said: “What's this? An angel?” 


He flung himself down in a chair. 

“Ho! Ho! Virtue!” 

““No—pride.” 

He said gloomily: 

“So you don’t believe in me. You don’t believe I can 
earn as much as I want—more than you have—any time? 
You never have believed in me.” 

“T think you earn now as much as you are ever likely to 
earn.” : 

“That is what you think! I don’t want money—your 
money! I can live on nothing, any time. I*have done it— 
often.” ; 

“Hssh!”’ 

He looked round and saw the maid in the doorway. 

“Please, sir, the driver says can he have his fare, or do 
you want him again? Twelve shillings.” 

Fiorsen stared at her a moment in the way that—as the 
maid often said—made you feel like a silly. 

“No. Pay him.” 

The girl glanced at Gyp, answered, “‘ Yes, sir,” and went 
out. 

Fiorsen laughed; he laughed, holding his sides. It was 
too droll, coming on the top of his assertion—too droll! 
And, looking up at her, he said, 

“That was good, wasn’t it, Gyp?”’ 

But her face had not abated its (Continued on page 108) 
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HE billionaire is a twentieth-century invention. 
Time has produced just one specimen. 
Therefore, we have no philosophy with which 
to judge the result of permitting an individual to 
own a thousand million dollars. 

Furthermore, our opportunity to investigate the problem 
is apt to be short-lived. Mr. Rockefeller simultaneously 
reached his novel position and an age which foretells an 
early division of his wealth. 

Since the law of entail does not prevail in our country, 
the preposterous sum will be promptly broken up, and since 
a third generation is ready for a still further split, there is 
little reason to be concerned about this particular situation. 

At first thought, it is incredible that the richest man of 
record should have begun life without a sou. But snoops 
into the past show that the foremost numismatists of 
every period started with nothing. Fortune seems fondest 
of those who have nothing and start something. 

Persistence and imagination have gone farthest in all 
ages, and neither quality stands a fair chance where necessity 
is a Stranger. 

The son may possess all the abilities of a self-made 
father, but, since he does not inherit any handicaps to 
force their full expression, it is quite explicable that his 
will is not hardened and his wit not sharpened to the same 
degree that those who must struggle to obtain place and 
possessions are shrewd and determined. 

If one does fot early acquire the habit of utmost effort, 
it Avill never be asserted. 

And folks whose needs and comforts have all been antic- 


ipated lack the incentives which stimulate the bare- 


handed to maximum endeavor. 

So, between the pro-rating of estates and the compara- 
tive complacency of heirs, on the one side, and the urge of 
poverty and ambition, with its resultant efficiency, on the 
other, each generation witnesses the passing-on of power 
to new sets of men. 

Very few of us translate primary purposes into realization. 

Accident deflects direction. Disappointment thwarts 
cherished plans, and circumstances finesse us into labors 
and surroundings which we had not contemplated. 

Happily, the process is educative—broadening. It brings 
new view-points and purveys a knowledge of men and 


methods which qualify one to 
assume and direct power. 

We seldom wind up at the 
place for which we started or 
find the undertaking which youth elected feasible or 
fitted to capacity. 

Practically every page in “Who’s Who” will confirm 
these postulates; most of our great men manifested in- 
ability before they encountered a chance sympathetic to 
their peculiar gifts. 

The leaders in national thought and affairs grew by easy 
stages; they were not promoted to prominence without 
displaying judgment and comprehension as they progressed. 
Consequently, America has witnessed few exhibitions of 
undisciplined will backed by vast funds. 

But we are now viewing the unique spectacle of a man 
becoming a billionaire without due. preparation for, and a 
sense of proportion equal ¢o, the responsibility it imposes. 

Henry Ford is, in some aspects, the most amazing 
person in recent memory: 

His genius is undeniable. Also his earnestness. Like- 
wise his sincerity. And his well-meaning. 

If only as an inspiration to humanity, his performance is 
worth the price. ‘ 

Published statements indicate that his concern cleared 
about sixty million dollars jast year. He earned it, and no 
one begrudges him the future income from a most useful 
and worthy enterprise. 

If we must have another billionaire, who is more 
deserving of the distinction? 

Ford has filled his pockets without dirtying his hands. 
He leaves no ruined men behind him. He has built without 
wrecking—won without a foul blow, a broken pledge, or a 
violated conscience. 

The story of his struggle is epic with courage and tenacity. 

He gloriously refutes the tradition that the man risen from 
the ranks is quick to forget the trials of former associates 
and thecircumstances with which the craftsmen must reckon. 
Instead, he has lavishly shared his prosperity, kept open 
heart and house, even to the misguided and unfortunate. 

But the processes which shaped Henry Ford for mastery 
in a given field left him narrow in as many ways as they 
rendered him tremendous. 
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Kaufman 


by Lejaren A. Hiller 


Billionaire? 


One idea—the automobile— 
has occupied his whole life. 
From boyhood, all his facul- 
ties have been concentrated 
upon this single insistent notion; it absorbed his youth, 
sucked dry his imagination, and blocked his vision. 

From the time he pottered around his father’s barn, 
through the long and unproductive years spent in the 
circumscribed environment of a stationary engineer (and 
remember he was still working at his trade until middle 
age), Ford’s mind traveled in a pinching rut. 

In this space, his contacts were of the fewest. When on 
duty, there was little chance for education, and after hours, 
every minute at command was eaten by the hungry 
model which would not be denied. 

He makes no claim to erudition. He detects no value 
in the examples of the past, subscribes only to to-day 
and the potentialities therein. 

Because the sole project he sponsored has turned out 
to be a dazzling vindication of his predictions, he now 
considers his own judgment supreme, incontrovertible. 

Because, with the aid of other men also untrained for the 
job, he has created an institution signalized by unparalleled 
efficiencies, he holds the expert, the financier, and industrial- 
ist operating along standard lines in unveiled scorn. 

Because he never met a failure (he regards his inter- 
mediate efforts only as experiments and delays), he is 
intolerant of successes attained by methods foreign to 
his own. 

Because riches came upon him with a rush unprecedented 
in business annals, he has had no time in which to get used 
to incalculable amounts and so appreciate just what money 
may do and what it cannot effect. 

There are two distinct types of mentality. Some men 
are intelligent as quartz is rich in ore;- their competence 
is evenly distributed; their reasoning on every subject 
evinces thoroughness and sanity. . 

And there are a few originals whose sense is all in a 
nugget—nature appears to concentrate their resources of 
mind in one rich lump. 

Given the solitary task for which he is predestined, such 
a person usually performs with uncanny brilliance and 
potency. 






Writers, painters, sculptors, musicians strikingly exem- 
plify this phenomenon. 

But outside of their specialties, they notoriously display 
utter incomprehension of facts which are self-evident to 
normal folk. 

Henry Ford is temperamentally an artist and accidentally 
a captain of industry. 

He betrays all the signs, indulges in all the impulses, and 
discloses all the petulance characteristic of the genius. 

We have slowly acquired an interpretive attitude toward 
the artist in his proper sphere, but we are not experienced 
in multimillionaires, whom vagaries of fate have thrust into 
the well-ordered world of commerce. 

If there is anything on this earth likely to be more 
dangerous than a dishonest man with a lot of money, it is 
an honest one convinced of his own integrity, and unwilling 
to listen to reason in the uses to which wealth may not be 
wisely devoted. 

It makes one think of nothing so much as a neighbor 
with a 45-centimeter gun in his back yard and no concep- 
tion of the consequences which will follow its firing. 

He may have bought it to celebrate the Fourth of July, 
but the fulfilment of his intentions means the celebration 
of funerals for miles around. 

Henry Ford’s views on matters (Concluded on page 130) 
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She slipped away 
and held him firmly 


at arm's length 
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An Episode of 7he Loves of Henry the Ninth 


By Samuel Merwin 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


ENRY CALVERLY, 3d leaned both elbows on 
the show-case. The scene was the gents’ furnish- 
ing shop of Thomas P. Wilson, on Simpson 
Street. The time was Saturday night. The 

season was early midsummer. 

Against the outer side of the show-case leaned Alfred 
Knight, a plump, lethargic youth, with doglike eyes, and 
with a rather pathetic trick of thrusting his unimpressive 
chin forward and compressing his lips (which, nevertheless, 
drooped at the corners), as if to suggest a strength of char- 
acter that even Alfred himself knew was not there. 

Henry wore his gray-flannel trousers, red-and-black- 
striped blazer coat, and a madras shirt, decorated with a 
washable tie. On the extreme back of his head, exposing 
straight brown hair that was plastered smoothly to his 
scalp, was perched his little red-and-black blazer-cap. His 
complexion exhibited a few faint indications of an over- 
diet of sweets. Before him on the show-case, hospitably 


open, stood a wrinkled paper bag of chocolate creams, into 
which he dipped absently from time to time. 
Alfred was speaking. 
“They're getting up an opera over at Borea—‘Iolanthe ’— 
and they need a baritone to sing, ‘When England Really 
38 


Ruled the Waves.’ I told them about you, and I’m pretty 
sure they’d give you the part.” 

“You in it?” Henry’s usually pleasant gray eyes were 
clouded with moody interest. He had on his mind prob- 
lems in the solution of which Alfred could hardly help. 

“Yep. In the chorus.” 

‘““When’s it going to be?”’ 

“Just a week—next Saturday night.” 

Henry shook his head. 

“Couldn’t get off.’ He spread his hands to indicate 
the store. “Have to work till ten, Saturdays.” 

‘“Wouldn’t he let you go—once—Thomas P.?” 

“Not him!” 

‘Sort o’ mean, ain’t he?”’ 

“Meaner’n dirt! Trying to rub it into me because 
Henry’s mouth shut abruptly. He had been about to say, 
‘sBecause I’m going with Clem Snow.” Obviously, this 
wouldn’t do. Until a few weeks back, Alfred had regarded 
Clemency, and not without cause, as /is girl. Henry finally 
completed his sentence by suggesting another motive. 
‘Because my folks are as good as his.”’ 

As may be imagined, Thomas P. had found real difficulty 
in disciplining a shop-assistant whose people were of the 
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best, if now impoverished, and whose girl was the most 
conspicuously desirable young person in town. Indeed, not 
until the few days just past had he succeeded in bringing 
himself to face what he now felt to be his disagreeable duty. 

Alfred was gazing out throvgh the open doorway at the 
bright windows of Donovan’s drug store across the street, 
and was fiddling about on the glass with limp, plump fingers. 

“What’s he hanging around me for, anyway?” thought 
Henry, with a little nervous rush of feeling. “It’s his own 
fault. Clem just naturally got sick of him. I could help 
that, could I?” 

Alfred began talking now, listlessly. 

“Thought maybe you’d like to go to the rehearsal Mon- 
day night—over to Borea, I mean. It only takes forty- 
two minutes—train at seven-six. I’ve got some cousins 
over there—couple o’ girls. Younger one’s kind o’ crazy 
over me—can’t let me alone. Peach, too. She ain’t a first 
cousin—second once removed. You ought 
to hear her sing. Want to run over there?” 

“Can’t.” Henry consulted his watch. 

“Close at ten, you said?” asked Alfred, 
trying to be casual. 

“Yep.” 

“Going anywhere then—anywhere 
special?”’ 

““Why—yes; got a date.” 

Alfred’s eyelids fluttered, and his mouth 
drooped a little further at the corners. 

In this sitvation, even the coming 
of Thomas P. was a relief—in his 
white flannels, all brusque importance. 

He nodded toward Alfred but ig- 
nored Henry, stepped behind the 
desk and ran through the sales-slips, 
scooped the change from its circular 
hollows in the till, counted the bills 
and put them in the safe under the 
counter, placed one bank-note in an 
envelop, scribbled Henry’s name on 
it in pencil, and then rushed 
out. 

Alfred broke the silence that 
followed by mumbling, 

“Well, guess I’ll trot along 
home.” Then, instead, he took 
a chocolate cream and ate 
it very slowly. 

He lingered until Henry 
closed the store, and 
walked up Simpson Street 
at his side as far as the cor- 
ner of Chestnut Avenue. 
You turned south here to 
go to Clemency’s house. 

“Well,” said Alfred, at 
last, “‘I’ll trot along.” 

He said it almost ex- 
plosively; then he walked 
slowly, stiffly away. 

Rufus Bowes and. Jane 
Bellman were at Clem- 
ency’s on the veranda. 
They had gone together 
ever since the eighth grade. 
Some day, they would be 
married. Jane was thick 
as to ankles and thin as to 
hair, unobtrusive, silent. 
You never thought of her 
as a person; yet she was 
hiked. Rufus was just her 
height, with abundant hair 
that was parted on the 
left side and that bushed 
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Janet's hand slipped into Henry's. 
They stood side by side, very 


close, peering at the hat-rack 


out on the right. He was headed unerringly for the 
ministry. He worked as a volunteer assistant at the Y. 
M. C. A. Boys’ Branch, led juvenile prayer-meetings and 
song-services, found enjoyment in concordances and works 
on exegesis. Henry, feeling himself to be the unstable and 
highly temperamental center of a drama of passion, greeted 
Rufus with gloomy envy. He was thinking that it must 
be wonderful to know just the sort of person you are and 
what you are to do with your life. His somewhat over- 
heated thoughts even dealt, for a fleeting moment, on the 
possibility of finding peace in religion. 

Clemency Snow, in white, with trim little white high- 
heeled shoes, a filmy scarf about her shoulders, was seated 
in the hammock. She leaned forward to see Henry’s fea- 
tures as he came within the area of dim light from the win- 
dows, nodded briskly, reached out her left hand to clasp 
his, ordered him to, take the rocking-chair. 

Henry, his thoughts of Rufus 
and religion suddenly crowded 
aside by the mental image of 
Alfred Knight walking slowly, 

stiffly out Simpson Street, stood 

motionless, tightly gripping 

Clemency’s firm hand. She 

laughed a little with a touch of 

nervousness and withdrew her 
: hand. 
,> “Don’t be so solemn, 
Henry,” said she. “Sit down 
and amuse us. Take that 
chair—where I can see you.” 

Henry stared down at her 

And she returned his 


now. 
gaze. “Stop being silly!” 
she cried then. ‘Take that 
chair!” And she stamped 


one white shoe. 

“No,” mumbled Henry; 
“Tl sit here,” and found a 
place on the wide stone rail- 

ing under the hammock-rope. 

“Very well,” said Clemency; 
“if you’re determined not to 
be sociable.” 

Henry was silent. Jane said that 
she and Rufus must go. 

“No,” replied Clemency; ‘I don’t 
want you to. Stay and keep me 
company. Henry isn’t amusing at 
all to-night; he’s stupid.” 

But they left. 

There was silence on the wide, 
shadowy veranda until the devoted 
if matter-of-fact young couple had 
disappeared around the corner. Then 
Clemency stamped again. 

“Henry, you stop sulking there! 
Come around here and sit where I 
tell you!” 

Henry got to his feet, stood over 
her. He was thinking, with a con- 
fusion not untouched by remorse, of 
Alfred, thinking, too, of the tyran- 
nical but extremely attractive girl 
there in the hammock. Her hair was 
massed about her head in smooth 
coils, unruffled, perfectly groomed. 
It appealed perversely—that smoothly 
arranged hair—to some deep mas- 
culine sense of disorder within him. 

She was his girl now. That was 
reasonably well understood. But she 
was also free. Older, better dressed 
young men from Chicago called at 
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will—even one or two, at intervals, from New York. Clem 
had told him plainly, at the very moment of attaching 
him to her following, that he was to have no privileges. 
“T won’t do foolish things,” she had said, “and I won’t 
be made conspicuous.” 

Clemency was always blunt. It was her way; and the 
bluntness was no small factor in her effec- é 
tiveness. 

Standing there, brooding over her, hating 
Alfred for his unsettling intrusion, Henry 
suddenly became aware that she was lean- 
ing back, away from him, on stiffened arms. 
Furthermore, she was stamping her foot 
and ordering him to take that chair. 

“She’s afraid of me!” he thought, exulting. 

He dropped heavily into the hammock 
beside her, aware that she was protesting 
with some vigor. She even tried to spring 
out of the hammock; but he held her. It 
seemed to him that she was very angry. 

Henry had never heard of the sex-war. 
The notion would have shocked and hurt 
him. He believed in monogamy—perfect, 
beautiful, perpetual. All about him, in 
Sunbury, love went wrong, as love some- 
times will. Marriages broke down; wives 
escaped from husbands, husbands from 
wives; triangles came into being; fathers of 
families ran away with working girls—all of 
which was staple gossip among ex- 
cited boys. And other things hap- 
pened. Yet, though Henry’s ears 
took in these tales and his lips added 
to their longevity, his inner spirit 
was proof against them. It was 
proof even against one or two little 
misdeeds of his own—in particular, 
the evenings he had passed in spoon- 
ing with that little music student, 
Bessie Alston, on the lake shore. At 
that very time he had been going 
with Martha Caldwell (Ban Widdi- 
combe was going with her now), yet 
no such grim interpretation of his 
own acts as is expressed in the very 
modern word, ‘‘varietist,” had ever 
even remotely occurred to him. 

He had Clemency’s head now in 
the hollow of his arm. It came to 
him with savage triumph that he was 
mussing her hair. He was amazed 
by his manly determination; it 
seemed a fine thing. She slipped 
away and held him firmly at arm’s 
length. 

Probably she would tell him to go 
away and never return. It would become known. 
He would be disgraced. This notion grew, pressed 
on him, became fright. He thought of this great stone 
house filled with beautiful and comfortable things, of 
Clemency herself, the independent, the autocratic, whose 
strength of character made her the acknowledged leader 
among the young people of the entire Chestnut Avenue and 
Lake Shore district; he thought of himself, living with his 
widowed mother in Wilcox’s boarding-house, up under the 
eaves, picking up five dollars a week as boy of all work in 
Thomas P.’s and four dollars a week more (if they would 
only pay it) by singing in the quartet of the Second 
Church over across the tracks. His fright bordered now 
on panic. Clemency finally spoke. 

“Henry, I want you to sit in that chair.” 

“All right,” he observed casually, then, “T’ll go now.” 
And he rose. 

“Don’t be silly!” said she. 


“Silly,” it occurred to him, was probably the word. He 
wavered, then dropped into the chair. Clemency smoothed 
her waist and tucked in loose wisps of hair. 

Henry considered her. Still unaware that this relation- 
ship that he supposed to be love eternal was often, in reality, 
a campaign in which figured attacks and counter-attacks, 
























Janet came right over. “l 
she murmured. Her voice 
ears alone. “Sing 


pitched battles and strategic retreats, defeats and victories, 
he nevertheless instinctively met the situation. “Either 
she’s my girl or she ain’t,” he told himself. ‘We'll have a 
show-down—settle it now.” 

The thing to do was to make her go into Chicago to 
dinner and to the theater. Without a chaperon, of course; 
for, in Sunbury, that useful first aid to watchful parents 
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was still regarded as a foreign innovation symptomatic of say, two or three dollars more—even four. That made 
Eastern snobbery. That was what Ban Widdicombe would — seven dollars. Add to this the railway-fare, on which he 
do, and Ban’s success with the girls stood unchallenged. could save something by renting a family ticket from McCar- 
Ban was fond of saying that the one time when you have _ thy’s cigar store; but, at best, it would bring the total to 
to be a business man every minute is when you are with eight dollars. His brows drew together. The thing was 
a girl. Henry recalled this saying now, and endorsed it. going to run into money! 

Clemency was leaning forward in the hammock, peering 

















at him. 
- mena eg ‘What are you scowling about?” said she. 
os | “Nothing,” murmured Henry, waving a listless hand. 


Oh, yes; and the dinner—he had forgotten that! 
It would have to be a good restaurant, one of the 
very best; he had heard whispers of the painful ex- 

travagance of these places. His cheek blanched, 

and he settled back out of the light. 

“Oh, well,” he finally decided, “‘may as well say 
fifteen dollars and be done with it. Have to get 
my blue suit pressed, too—and there’ll be other 
incidental expenses.” 

So much for his cost-esti- 
mate. As regarded resources, 
he coukl count on the two 
dollars that would remain 
when his board was paid— 
though it would be hard to 
keep this from dribbling away. 
He had to have his chocolate 
creams; and the involved state 
of his secret charge-account at 
Donovan’s made it necessary 
to buy elsewhere and pay cash. 

A sweat broke out on his 
forehead. His mind groped 
desperately here and _ there. 
Suddenly, it occurred to him 
to put the date a little ahead 
—say, a week from Monday. 
Then he would have another 
week’s wage from Thomas P. 
And he would make the church 
pay up. If it came toa pinch, 
he might, for this one occasion, 
default on board. He would 
scrape it up somehow. 

“Henry, what is the matter 
with you?” 

“With me? Nothing.” 

“Are you going to talk to 
me—or aren’t you?” 

He shut his eyes, pressed 
the lids down with trembling 
fingers. 

“Well?” observed Clemency. 

He felt the petulance in 
her voice, and his excitement 
swelled into triumph. “I’ve got 

her worried,” he told himself. To 
her, he said then: 
“Say, there’s that big summer- show at the 


- Auditorium. Let’s take it in some night.” He felt 
gp ull} Lhe at, \ji» | rather than saw her eyes focus on him. It had 
not been so hard to say as he had feared. With 


gathering courage, he went on: ‘We could run 
in early and have a bite at De Longue’s or 
Kingston’s. Care to go?” 
Still she was silent. He waited, and watched her. 
. “Henry,” she finally said, in a voice that was softer than 
One thought gave him pause: He had—in his pocket, he had ever heard from her, “I’m wondering 
in the world—five dollars and fifteen cents. Of this amount, “Well, what?” 
three dollars must go to his mother as a contribution toward She shook her head, more as if to collect her thoughts than 
his board. He did a little mental arithmetic. The theater to indicate opposition. 
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think you sing beautifully,” 
was low, designed for his 
something else” 





—it would have to be the best seats—would come to three 
dollars (the two-dollar theater-seat had not then reared its 
head). Clem would be dressed up. Which meant cabs— 


“You know I don’t do those things.” 
“What things?”’ 
“Don’t be silly! Go into town that way.” 
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He thought this over, then said, 

“Oh, all right!” and half turned in his chair. Finally, 
as she offered nothing further, got to his feet for the 
second time. ‘“ Well,’’ he said, “guess I’ll say good-night.”’ 

She did not even raise her eyes. 

He took a step, paused, gazed down at her. 

“Clem, I’m not Alfred Knight.” 

“T see you aren’t.”’ 

“T guess what you want is to have a little tame dog 
around.” 

“Tt wasn’t necessary to say that, Henry.” Suddenly she 
raised her eyes, and said, briskly, more like her familiar self, 
“Oh, sit down!” 

He lowered himself into the hammock. 

“Tn the chair,” said she. 

He shook his head. 

Again they struggled a little. But he wearied of this, 
and folded his hands in his lap. He had supposed that to 
have Clemency definitely for his girl, to feel certain of her, 
to kiss her whenever he chose, would exalt him to the gates 
of paradise. Now, here he was, beside her in the hammock. 
He had kissed her. He knew that, with only a slight effort, 
he could kiss her again. But it was not paradise. 

He heard her voice. 

“You mustn’t think I’m going to let you spend money 
on me that way, Henry.” 

He laid a trembling hand on her forearm, 
suddenly gripped it with nervous intensity. 

“Look here,” he said, huskily: “Are 
you coming or not?” 

She gazed off across the shadowy lawn. 
Finally she said, rather crisply: “It’s 
so foolish, Henry. You know how people 
would talk re 

“Ves”—he was grim—“they’d say 
you were going with me. Your Chicago 
fellows wouldn’t like it.” 

“You know it isn’t that, Henry!”’ 

“What is it?” 

“T have two or three en- 
gagements next week,” she 
said. 

“All right. Suppose we 
say a week from Monday. 
I wouldn’t see much of 
you, anyway, before that, if 
you’re so busy.” This last 
was bitter. 

“Henry, you’re not fair! 
Anyway, I'd have to think 
this over, figure out just 
how I could explain it.” 

““A week from Mon- 
day, then?” 

“T haven't said I 
would.” 

Henry gave a little 
snort of angry impatience, 
got up, moved slowly 
to the steps. She followed. 

“I’m going to kiss you 
good-night,”’ said he. 

“No,” she replied; “you 
aren’t going to do any such 
thing.” 

He did, however; then held her at 
arm’s length, studied her in a wild 
confusion of emotions. 

“T don’t think I understand girls 
at all,” he announced bitterly, his 
voice shaking. 

Clem’s head moved to one side. Her lashes came 
down a little, and out from beneath them she looked 
straight at him. Her lips curved upward at the 


















corners—mockingly, he felt. She was almost the pert, 
commanding Clemency of old. 

“Few do,”’ she murmured. 

Then she slipped away and moved swiftly into the 
square hall behind the screen door. Safely within, she 
threw him one brief, backward glance, and he thought 
she laughed. 

“T’m going to get the tickets,” he called after her. 

She paused an instant at the foot of the stairs, and he 
knew she heard. 

The clock up in University Hall was striking midnight \ 
when he slipped into his little room under the sloping eaves, 
closed the door softly, and lighted the gas. 

A letter was propped against the pincushion on the bureau. 

His mother must have put it there. It was addressed simply 
to “Henry Calverly.” In the upper left-hand corner were 
the printed words: 


After 5 days, return to Thomas P. Wilson, Gent’s Furnishings, 
114 Simpson St., Sunbury, Ill. Fine Shirtings a Specialty. 


He held it out, stared at it. It wasominous. His nerves 
fluttered; his hand shook. He tore off the end. Within, 
written in pencil on a blank sales-slip, were these words: 


You need not report for work Monday morning. I have made other 
arrangements. 
Tuos. P. Witson. 


Slowly he drew from his pocket the five-dollar 
note Thomas P. had given him—the last Thomas 
P. would ever give him—held it beside the 
envelop, stared blankly. 

Henry’s first experience with 
followed. 

Mostly, that night, he thought of Clemency. 
He had made an issue of those theater tickets. 
He had told her pointblank he was going to 
get them. Well, he couldn’t get them—not 
possibly. 

Of course, if the church should pay up 
all they owed him—he knew they 
wouldn’t do that. He knew 
exactly what old Hammerton, 
treasurer of the 
church board, 
would say, were 
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Their eyes met. 
They stared. Then, 
“I'll be back at 
five,” he said 


he to make so bold a request—exactly 

how he would look, with his ferret- 

eyes and his side-whiskers. Why, : 
they couldn’t pay the interest on the 
church debt without taking it out of 
Doctor Magee’s salary ! 

There existed the remote possibility of 
borrowing from Ban Widdicombe. Ban always had 
money. He knew how to pick it up right along, 
any time, without working himself to death. 
how to make it work for him. But you couldn’t borrow 
two dollars from Ban without paying him three or four 
back within a short time. At that, he would have to 
know in advance where the three or four were to come from. 

Henry made an excuse for gulping down a hasty breakfast. 
He couldn’t sit there, opposite his mother, and make talk. 
He walked the streets until church-time. 

He found the organist, tenor, soprano, and contralto 
talking together in sober, hushed tones in the Sunday-school 
room. 

Mrs. Watson, the contralto, whispered the news just 
before they filed into the choir-loft. 

“It’s our last Sunday. They’re giving up the quartet. 
They’re keeping Mr. MacDufi—’”’ the organist—‘‘and Mr. 
Beecham—” the tenor—‘“is to be precentor, with a volun- 
teer chorus. Myself, I’d as soon go as work here for nothing. 
Mr. Hammerton says that’s the sense of it—they can’t 
afford us, and they may as well make up their minds to it. 
They’re going to pay up when they can.” 

Late that night, Henry got in again without waking his 
mother. In the morning, he handed her his weekly three 
dollars and started out at the usual time. 

The postman brought a letter. He opened it on the street. 


And he knew _ 


It was from Donovan, the 


druggist. 


DEAR HENRY: 

Your account for candy now 
stands at $11.65, and is more than 
two months overdue. Now I want 

you to understand that, unless 
you will come in to see me and 
at least arrange to pay some- 
thing every week on account, 
I shall have to take it up with 
your mother. I will look for 
you to drop in before the 
month is out. 
Yours truly, 
Gro. F. Donovan. 


Henry crumpled 
the note in his fist 
and threw it into the 

street. After 
a moment, 
however, 
with a look of 
pain, he went 
back, found 
it in the gut- 
ter, and put 
it in his 

pocket. 
Reckless- 
ness came to 
him—and de- 
sire. He hur- 
ried toward 
Simpson 
Street. At 
the corner, he 
paused. On the left 
was Thomas P.’s; 
on the right, Dono- 
van’s. He couldn’t 
walk on Simpson 
Street any more— 
not by daylight. He 
% gulped down an up- 
rush of emotion, and 
went around two 
blocks to Smith’s, 
by the station, where 
he bought twenty 
cents’ worth of choc- 
olate creams; then headed for the lake, taking 

the roundabout route by the railway yards. 

His mind, if we may call it that, was now a boundless sea 
of ungoverned feeling, over which little squalls of impulse 
blew intermittently and aimlessly—gusts of the old affection 
for Martha Caldwell, of queer, puzzling, attractive hatred 
for Clemency Snow, of anger for Thomas P., the Second 
Church, and George F. Donovan. Hisonly definite thought, 
one that grew with the long, hazy hours, was that he must 
escape from Sunbury, get away somehow, run off, even. 

Shortly after noon, he whistled before Alfred Knight’s 
house. Alfred appeared. 

“Hello, Hen! Why aren’t you working?” 

“Had a row. Quit ’im.” 

“Say—then you can run over to Borea with me this 
afternoon.” 

“T was thinking of that—sort of.” 

Alfred’s cousins in Borea were Evelyn and Janet Bulger. 
Their father edited the Borea Banner, and was busy from 
noon until midnight. Their mother was an invalid whom 
you rarely saw. Evelyn was rather old—twenty-two or 
three—thin and colorless. All the vitality in that generation 
of the family had flowed into Janet. Her color was high, her 
mouth generously large; “her teeth (Continued on page 96) 
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In these days, when there is so much talk about the embargo on arms, 
it is interestinz to note what schemes the human mind is capable of 
developing in order that great profit may be made out of forbidden 
trade. Craig Kennedy’s unexpected trip to the West Indies brought 
some sufprising results, and unearthed the fovndat‘on of a real 
mystery, but, although he does not know it yet, there are other ad- 


























I picked it up to restore it. 


Some uncontrollable curiosity 


prompted me, and I hesitated 


. ITH the treaty ratified, if the deal goes 
through we'll all be rich.” 
Something about the remark which rose over 
the babel of voices arrested Kennedy’s atten- 
tion. For one thing, it was a woman’s voice. 

Craig had been working pretty hard and had begun to 
show the strain. We had taken an evening off, and now 
had dropped in after the theater at the Burridge, one of the 
most frequented midnight resorts on Broadway. 

At the table next to us sat a party of four, two ladies in 
evening gowns and two men in immaculate black and white. 

‘I hope you are right, Leontine,” returned one of the 
men, speaking with an English accent. ‘The natural place 
for the islands is under the American flag, anyway.” ° 

It was at the time that the American and the Danish gov- 
ernments were negotiating about the transfer of the Danish 
West Indies, and quite evidently these people were discuss- 
ing the islands. The last speaker seemed to be a Dane, 
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but the woman with him, evidently his wife, was not. It 
was a curious group, worth more than a passing glance. 
For a moment, Craig watched them closely. 

“That woman in blue,” he whispered, “is a 
‘typical promoter.” 

I recognized the type, which is becoming increas- 
ingly frequent in Wall Street as the competition 
in financial affairs grows keener and women enter 
business and professional life. A few minutes later, 
Kennedy left me and went to another table. I saw 
that he had stopped before some one whom I recog- 

nized. It was Captain Marlowe of the 

American shipping trust, to whom Kennedy 

had been of great assistance at the time 

= of the launching of his great ship, the 

, Usona. He was accompanied by a man 
WN ‘T..-~ whose face was unfamiliar to me. 

4,1? Presently I arose and made my way 

;} “Sseover to the table. As I approached, the 

captain turned from Kennedy and 

greeted me cordially. 

“Mr. Whitson,” he introduced the man 
with him. ‘Mr. Whitson is sailing to- 
morrow for St. Thomas on the Arroyo. 
We're preparing to extend our steamship- 
lines to the islands as soon as the formalities of 

the purchase are completed.”’ 

Marlowe turned again to Kennedy and went on with the 
remark he had been making. 

“Of course,” I heard him say, “‘ you know we have Mexico 
practically blockaded so far as arms and munitions go. 
Yet, Kennedy, through a secret channel, I know that thou- 
sands of stands of arms and millions of rounds of ammuni- 
tion are filtering in there. Whoever is at the bottom of 
this ought to swing. It isn’t over the border that they 
are going. We know that. How is it, then?” 

Marlowe looked at us as if he expected Kennedy to catch 
some one by pure reason. Kennedy said nothing. 

“Think it over,” pursued Marlowe. “Perhaps it will 
occur to you how you can be of the greatest service to the 
country. The thing is damnable—damnable!” 

A few moments later, we shook hands and returned to our 
own table. It was getting late, so we paid our check and 
prepared to leave. 

For an instant, we stopped at the coat-room to watch the 
late arrivals and the departing throng. 

“Hello!” greeted a familiar voice beside us. “I’ve been 
looking all over town for you. 

We turned. It was our old friend Burke, of the secret ser- 
vice, accompanied by a stranger. 

“T’d like you to meet Mr. Sydney, the new special con- 
sular agent whom the government is sending to the Danish 





‘way home, with Sydney adding his urging. 


West Indies to investigate and report on trade conditions,” 
he introduced. ‘“We’re off for St. Thomas to-morrow.” 


“Great Scott!” ejaculated Kennedy. “Is everybody 
daffy over those little islands? What takes you down there?” 
Burke drew us aside into a recess in the lobby. 


“TI don’t suppose you know,” he explained, lowering his 
voice, ‘‘but since these negotiations began, the consular ser- 
vice has been keenly interested in the present state and the 
possibilities of the islands. The government sent one special 
agent there named Dwight. Well, he died a few days ago. 
It was very suspicious. Yet the doctors in the island have 
found no evidence of anything wrong—no poison. Still, it 
is very mysterious—and, you know,” he hinted, “‘there are 
those who don’t want us down there.” The secret-service 
man paused, as though he had put the case as briefly and 
pointedly as he could, then went on: “I’ve been assigned to 
accompany Sydney and investigate. I’ve no particular or- 
ders, and the chief will honor any reasonable expense-ac- 
count, but—” He hesitated and stopped, looking keenly 
at Kennedy’s face. I saw what he was driving at. ‘‘Well— 
to come to the point—what I wanted to see you about, Ken- 
nedy is to find out whether you would go with me. I 
think,” he added persuasively, “it would be quite worth 
your while. Besides, you look tired. You’re working too 
hard., The change will do you good. 

Burke had been quick to note the 3 
haggard expression on Kennedy’s 
face and turn it into an argu- 
ment to carry his point. Ken- 
nedy smiled as he read the 
other’s enthusiasm. 

“T’d like to think 
the proposal over,” 
he conceded, much 
to my surprise. 

“T’ll let you know 
in the morning.” 

“Mind,” whee- 
dled Burke; “I 
won’t take ‘No’ for an 
answer. We need you.” 

The secret-service man 
was evidently delighted by 
the reception Kennedy had 
given his scheme. 

Just then, I caught sight of 
the party of four getting their al 
hats and wraps, preparatory 
to leaving, and Kennedy eyed 
them sharply. Marlowe and 
Whitson passed. As they did so, 

I could not help seeing Whitson 
pause and shoot a quick glance at 
the four. It was a glance of sus- 
picion, and it was not: lost on Craig. 
Burke accompanied us almost all the 




































I could tell that the whole combination 2 | 1 
of circumstances at the Burridge had } 
had an effect on Kennedy. 

I went to bed tired, but through the night | 
knew Craig was engaged on some work about 
which he seemed to be somewhat secretive. When I 
saw him again in the laboratory in the morning, he had 
before him a large packing-case of stout wood bound with 
steel bands. 

“‘What’s that?” I asked, mystified. 

He opened the lid, and I looked inside. 

“My traveling laboratory,” he remarked, with pride. 

I peered in more closely. It was a well-stocked arma- 
mentarium, as the physicians would have called it. I shall 
not make any attempt to describe its contents. They were 
too varied and too numerous—a little bit of everything, it 
seemed. In fact, Craig seemed to have epitomized the 
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sciences and arts. It was a truly amazing collection, 
representing in miniature his study of crime for years. 

“Then you are going with Burke to St. Thomas?” I 
queried, realizing the significance of it. Kennedy nodded. 

“T’ve been thinking of what I would do if an important 
case ever called me away. Burke’s proposal hurried me— 
that’s all. And you are going, also,” he added. “You have 
until noon to break the news to the Star.”’ 

Accordingly, my own arrangements with the Star were 
easily made. I had a sort of roving commission, anyhow, 
since my close association with Kennedy. Moreover, the 
possibility of turning up something good in the islands, 
which were much in the news at the time, rather appealed 
to the managing editor. 

Thus it came about that Craig and I found ourselves in the 
forenoon in a taxi-cab, on the front of which was loaded the 
precious box as well as our other hastily packed luggage, 
and we were on our way over to Brooklyn, to the dock from 
which the Arroyo was to sail. We had scarcely boarded 
the ship when Kennedy was as gay as a schoolboy on an 
unexpected holiday. I realized at once what was the cause. 
The change of scene, the mere fact of cutting-loose were 
having their effect. 

As we steamed slowly down the bay, I ran my eye over 
the other passengers at the rail, straining their eyes to catch 
the last glimpse of New York’s wonderful sky-line. Whit- 
son was among them; also Burke and Sydney, but they 
were not together and to all appear- 
ances did not know each other. Sydney, 

of course, could not conceal his 
identity, nor did he wish to, no 
matter how beset with unseen 
perils might be his mission. 
But Burke was down 
on the passenger-list, 
and he had assumed 
the réle of a traveling 
salesman for a myth- 
ical novelty house 
in Chicago. That, 
evidently, was part 
of the plan they had 
agreed on between 
themselves, and 
Kennedy took the 
cue. 

As I studied the 
various groups, I 
paused suddenly, 
surprised. There 
was the party which 
had sat at the table 
next to us at the 
Burridge the night 

before. Kennedy 
had already seen 
them and had 
been watching 
themfurtively. 

On deck and 
in the loung- 
ing-and smok- 
ing-rooms, it 
did not take 
long for Craig 
to contrive 
ways of meet- 
ing and getting 
acquainted 
with those he 
wished to know 
tail- glasses, strain- without exciting 
ing the liquid through suspicion. Thus, by the time we sat 

the handkerchief down to dinner in the saloon, we were 


Intoanempty glass he 
poured the contents 
of one of the cock- 
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all getting fairly chummy. We 
met Burke quite as though 
we were total strangers. 

Nor was it difficult to secure 
an introduction to the other 
party of four. The girl whom 
we had heard addressed as 
“Leontine” seemed to be the 
leader of the group. Leontine 
Cowell was a striking person- 
ality. Her clear blue eyes di- 
rected a gaze at one which it 
tested one’s mettle to meet. I 
was never quite sure whether 
she remembered seeing us at 
the Burridge, whether she 
penetrated the parts we were 
playing. She was none the 
less feminine because she had 
aspirations in a commercial 
way. ° 

Her companion, Barrett 
Burleigh, was a polished, defer- 
ential Englishman, one of those 
who seem to berather a citizen 
of the world than a subject 
of a particular country. I 
wondered what were the real 
relations of the two. 

Jorgen Ericson was, as I 
had surmised, a Dane. He 
proved to be one of the largest 
planters in the island, already 
wealthy and destined to be 
wealthier if real estate ad- 
vanced. The other woman, 
Nanette, was his wife. She 
was also a peculiarly interest- 
ing type, a French woman 
from Guadeloupe. Younger 
and more vivacious than her 
husband, her snappy black 
eyes betokened an attractive 
personality. 

Leontine Cowell, it seemed, 
had been in the islands not 
long before, had secured op- 
tions on some score of planta- 
tions at a low figure, and 
made no secret of her business. 
When the American flag at 
last flew over the islands, she 
stood to win, out of the in- 
crease of land-values, a consid- 
erable fortune. Ericson, also, 
in addition to his own hold- 
ings, had been an agent for 
some other planters, and thus 
had met Leontine, who had been the means of interesting 
some American capital. As for Burleigh, it seemed that he 
had made the acquaintance of Leontine in Wall Street. He 
had been in the Caribbean, and the impending changes in 
the Danish West Indies had attracted his notice. Whether 
he had some money to invest in the speculation or hoped to 
profit by commissions derived from sales did not appear. 
But, at any rate, some common bond had thrown the 
quartet together. 

I need not dwell on the little incidents of shipboard life. 
It must have been the second day out that I observed Leon- 
tine and Sydney together on the promenade deck. They 
seemed to be quite interested in each other, and I felt sure 
that Leontine was making a play for him. At any rate, 
Burleigh was jealous. It was apparent that the young 
Englishman was heels over head in love with her. 





It was a curious group, worth more than a passing 


What did it mean? Was she playing with Sydney, seek- 
ing to secure his influence to further her schemes? Or did it 
mask some deeper, more sinister motive? 

Busy with my speculations, I was astonished, soon after, 
to realize that the triangle had become a hexagon, so to 
speak. Whitson and Nanette Ericson seemed to be much 
in each other’s company. But, unlike Burleigh, Ericson 
seemed to be either oblivious or complacent. 

Whatever it might all portend, I found that it did not 
worry Kennedy, although he observed them all closely. 
Burke, however, was considerably excited, and even went so 
far as to speak to Sydney, over whom he assumed a sort of 
guardianship. Sydney turned the matter off lightly. 

Kennedy spent much time not only in watching the 





glance. 








For a moment, Craig watched them closely 


passengers but in going about the ship, talking to the 
captain and crew and everyone who knew anything 
about the islands. In fact, he collected enough infor- 
mation in a few days to have satisfied any ordinary tourist 
for weeks. ; 

Even the cargo did not escape his attention, and I found 
that he was especially interested in the rather heavy ship- 
ments of agricultural implements which were consigned to 
various planters in the islands. So great was his interest 


that I began to suspect that it had some bearing on the gun- 
running plot that had been hinted at by Marlowe. 

It was the evening after one of Kennedy’s busy days, 
scouting about, that he quietly summoned both Burke and 
Sydney to our cabin. 
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“There’s something queer 
going on,” announced Craig, 
when he was sure that we were 
all together without having 
been observed. “Frankly, I 
must confess that I don’t un- 
stand it—-yet.” 

“You needn’t worry about 
me,” interrupted Sydney ;has- 
tily. ‘“Ican take care of my- 
self.” 

Kennedy smiled quietly. We 
knew what Sydney meant. 
He seemed to resent Burke’s 
solicitude over his acquain- 
tance with Leontine, and was 
evidently warning us off. 
Kennedy, however, avoided 
the subject. 

“T may as well tell you,” 
he resumed, “that I was quite 
as much influenced by a ru- 
mor that arms were somehow 
getting into Mexican ports as 
I was by your appeal, Burke, 
in coming down here. So 
far, I’ve found nothing that 
proves my case. But, as I 
said, there is something under 
the surface which I don’t un- 
derstand. We have all got to 
stick together and keep our 
eyes open.” 

It was all that was said, but 
I was relieved to note that 
Sydney seemed greatly im- 
pressed. Still, half an hour 
later, when I saw him sittingina 
steamer-chair beside Leontine 
again, I felt that it was rather 
dangerous; but, at least, he 
had had his warning. 

Seeking Kennedy, I found 
him at last in the smoking- 
room, to my surprise talking 
with Ericson. I joined them, 
wondering how I was to con- 
vey to Craig what I had just 
seen without exciting suspicion. 
They were discussing the com- 
mercial and agricultural future 
of the islands under the Ameri- 
can flag, especially the sugar 
industry, which had fallen into 
a low estate. 

“T suppose,” remarked Ken- 
nedy casually, “that you are 
already modernizing your plant 
and that others are doing the same—getting ready for a 
revival.” 

Ericson received the remark stolidly. 

“No,” he replied slowly; “some of us may be doing so, 
but I shall be quite content to sell if I can get my price.” 

“The planters are not putting in modern machinery, 
then?” queried Kennedy innocently, while there flashed 
over me what he had discovered about shipments of agri- 
cultural implements. Ericson shook his head. 

“Some of them may be. But for one that is, I know 
twenty whose only thought is to sell out and take a profit.” 

The conversation trailed off on other subjects, and I knew 
that Kennedy had acquired the information which he 
sought. As neatly as I could, I drew him away. 

“Strange he should tell me that,’”’ ruminated Kennedy, as 
we gained a quiet corner of the deck. “I know that there 
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is a lot of stuff consigned to planters in the islands—some, 
even, to himself.’ 

“He must be lying, then,” I hastened. “Perhaps these 
promoters are really plotters. By the way, what I wanted 
to tell you was that I have seen Sydney and Leontine to- 
gether again.” 

He was about to reply when the sound of some one ap- 
proaching caused us to draw back further into the shadow. 
It proved to be Whitson and Nanette. 

“Then you do not like St. Thomas?” we heard Whitson 
remark, as if he were repeating something she had just said. 

“There is nothing there,” she replied. “Why, there 
aren’t a hundred miles of good roads and not a dozen auto- 
mobiles!’’ Evidently the swiftness of life in New York, of 
which she had tasted, was having its effect. “St. Croix, 
where we have the plantation, is just as bad. Part of the 
time’we live there, part of the time in Charlotte Amalie, in 
St..Thomas. But there is little difference. I hope Jorgen 
is able to sell. I should like to live at least a part of the 
year in the States.” 

“Would he like that, too?” 

““Many of us would,” she replied quickly. 
years, things have been get- 
ting worse with us. Just now, 
it seems a bit better be- 
cause of the high price of 
sugar. But who knows 
how long that will last? 
Oh,'I wish something 
would happen soon, so 
that we might make 
enough money to live 
as I want tolive! Here 
the best years of life are 
slipping away. Unless 
we do something soon, 
it will be too late. We 
must make our money 
soon.” 

There was an air of 
impatience in her tone, 
of restless dissatisfac- 
tion. I felt, also, that 
there was’ an’ element 
of danger, too; in a 
woman just passing 
from youth making a 
confidant of another 
man. 

It was a mixed situa- 
tion with the quartet 
whom we were watch- 
ing. One thing was 
sufficiently evident: 
they were all desper- 
ately engaged in thepur- 
suit of wealth. That 
was a common bond. 
Within half an hour, I 
had seen Leontine with 
Sydney and Nanette 


“For many 





















with Whitson. Both 
Sydney, as_ consular 


agent, and Whitson, 
through his connection 
with the shipping trust, 
possessed great influ- 
ence. Had the party 
thought it out, and were 
they now playing the game with the main chance in view? 

I looked inquiringly at Kennedy as the voices died away 
while the couple walked slowly down the deck. He said 
nothing, but he was evidently pondering deeply on some 
problem. 


Craig was soon 
deeply engaged in 
making use of his 
traveling laboratory 








Our delay had not been long, but it had been sufficient 
to cause us to miss finding Leontine and Sydney. We did, 
however, run across Burke. 

“T don’t like this affair,” he confessed, as we paused to 
compare experiences. ‘I’ve been thinking of that Mexican 
business you hinted at, Kennedy. You know, the islands 
would be an ideal out-of-the-way spot from which to start 
gun-running expeditions to Mexico. I don’t like Leontine 
and Burleigh. They want to make money too bad.” 

Kennedy smiled. 

“Burleigh doesn’t seem to approve of everything, 
though,”’ he remarked. 

“Perhaps not. That’s one reason why I think it may be 
more dangerous for Sydney than he realizes. I know she’s 
a fascinating girl. All the more reason to watch out for her. 
But I can’t talk to Sydney,” he sighed. 

In the smoking-room, after we left Burke, Kennedy and 
I came upon Ericson and Burleigh. They had just finished a 
game of poker with some of the other passengers, in which 
Burleigh’s usual run of luck and skill had been with him. 

““Tucky at cards, unlucky in love,’” remarked Burleigh, 
as we approached. 

He said it with an air of banter; yet I could not help 
feeling that there was a note of seriousness at the bottom of 
it. Had he known that Leontine had been with Sydney 
on the deck? His very success at poker had its effect on 
me. I found myself eying him as if he had been one of the 
transatlantic card-sharps, perhaps an international crook. 
Yet, when I considered, I was forced to admit that I had 

nothing on which to base such a judgment. 
Ericson presented a different problem to my mind. 
There was indeed something queer about him. Either 
he had not been perfectly frank with us in regard 
to the improvement of his properties or he was 
concealing something much more sinister. 
Again and again, my mind reverted to the 
hints that had been dropped by Marlowe, and 
I recalled the close scrutiny Whitson 
had given the four that night. 
So far, I had felt no fear 
tnat they might lead 
Whitson on to any- 
thing. Rather, I felt 
that, in any such at- 
tempt, we might count 
on Whitson’s playing a 
lone hand and perhaps 
finding out something 
to our advantage. 

It was the morning 
of the last day of the 
voyage that most of the 
passengers gathered on 
the deck for the first 
glimpse of land. Pres- 
ently, before us lay the 
beautiful and _pictur- 
esque town of Charlotte 
Amalie, which has one 
of the finest harbors in 
the West Indies. There 
was presented a strik- 
ingly beautiful picture, 
formed by three spurs 
of mountains covered 
with the greenest of 
tropical foliage. From 
the edge of the dancing blue waves, the town itself rose on 
the hills, presenting an entrancing panorama. 

All was bustle and excitement as the anchor plunged 
into the water, for not only was this the end of our journey 
but the arrival of the boat from New York was am event 
for the town. 

There was much to watch, but Ilet (Continued on page 124) 
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‘RA NCES WHITE has eek a big hit in her new song and act, mabe Girl Is 
Fishing,” at New Y ork’s merry “Midnight Frolic.”” This quaint and delightful artist 


has become, within a short time, one of the most popular vaudeville performers in the country.. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CAMPBELL STUDIOS, 538 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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RENE FENWICK confesses that she has grown weary of the siren type of réle with which she has, of late, been 
so much associated. “The Family Cupboard,” “The Song of Songs,” and “The Guilty Man” brought her great per- 
sonal success, but she longs for the day when she will have a chance to appear on the boards as another kind of woman, 
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EGGY O’NEIL, unlike Irene Fenwick, has been able to break away from the stage type which endeared her to 
the public. Just as she had begun to believe that she was doomed to act the winsome Irish lass the rest of ker 
career, there came the opportunity for a totally different part— Maya, the strange Indian girl in “The Flame.” 
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i. HY GREEN, of the International's brilliant constellation, was born in Petrograd. She began her career 

in pantomime, a most fitting apprenticeship for the moving pictures, in which her réles have been mostly of the 
adventuress type. Such a part, indeed, has been allotted her in the new and sensational film-serial, “Patria.” 





A Romantic and Astounding 


Adventure 


By Arthur Train 


Written in collaboration with Professor Robert Williams Wood, 
of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, joint author with 
Mr. Train of ““The Man Who Rocked the Earth.” 


Illustrated by George Gibbs 


ROFESSOR BENJAMIN HOOKER, of the Department of 

Applied Physics, Harvard University, has obtained posses- 
sion of a curious annular air-craft, the Flying Ring. This is the 
invention of a mysterious individual calling himself “‘ Pax,’’ who, 
by employing a powerful form of radiant energy, the lavender 
ray, has alarmed mankind by causing some remarkable terres- 
trial disturbances. The motive power of the Ring is generated 
by the disintegration of uranium into helium. With an aviator 
named Burke, and Atterbury, Pax’s engineer, Hooker makes the 


journey from the wilds of Ungava, where he got hold of the Ring after Pax’s accidental death, 
His idea is to use the craft and the helium blast to overcome the force of 
In his calculations, he is assisted by an expert 
mathematician, Rhoda Gibbs, an attractive woman of about thirty, and, in their work together, 
Before, however, Hooker can put his plans into execution, the ; \\ ! 


to Washington. 
gravity and make excursions into space. 


they fall in love with each other. 







They climbed 
up the great 
tripod and com- 
menced to rig 
the block and 
tackle 


whole world is startled and terrified by the announcement that the asteroid Medusa, over a hundred Na | 
miles in circumference, having been in collision with a comet, has been arrested in its orbit and, aD 8. 


plunging toward the sun, will strike the earth. Hooker now announces that he will go out in the Flying Ring to Lh eye 
meet the down-tumbling asteroid, attack it with the lavender ray, and either deflect it from its course or blow it i ‘\ 


into smithereens. 


Rhoda wants very much to accompany Hooker and his assistants, Burke and Atterbury, on their unparalleled 
However, on the evening of the Ring’s departure, she goes with 


adventure, but he naturally will not hear of it. 


her uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Tassifer, to bid good-by to Hooker, and conceals herself behind a chair in the 


chart-room. 
until after the Ring has started. 


The craft gets away successfully, and is headed for the asteroid. , 
When the tractor is stopped and they coast through space, they weigh nothing, 


ences owing to the lessening effect of gravitation. 


and, unless they catch hold of something, float freely in the interior of the Ring. 
discovery is made that the supply of uranium is getting low and that a fresh cylinder must be put into the tractor. 
done without great difficulty while driving through space, and Hooker announces that a landing will be made on the moon. 


In the excitement, the Tassifers do not miss her for the moment, and she does not appear before the astounded Hooker 


The voyagers begin to have many strange and amusing experi- 


When ten thousand miles from the moon, the alarming 
This cannot be 
On board 


the Ring are suits of vacuum armor, which, with the use of liquid air, make it possible to exist where there is no atmosphere. The 
craft, skilfully manipulated, is brought to rest upon the surface of the earth’s satellite. ‘‘We have arrove!”’ Burke remarks, with a grin. 


** All out for the moon!” 


Part IV 
ON THE MOON 
I 


All out for the moon!” re- 
“Get 


E have arrove! 
peated Burke, the would-be humorist. 
ready for the quarantine officer!” 

They all looked at one another incredulously. 

Save for the jar and the thunder of the blow when the Ring 

struck the moon’s surface, there was nothing to suggest or 

indicate that they were not still moving through space, ex- 

cept the minor facts that the port-holes were curtained by a 

sifting cloud of white dust and that the deadlight was 

totally obscured. There was no motion now, but there had 
been no motion before. Their journey had been very much 


like that entertaining side-show at Coney Island, where the 
passengers on an imitation ship gain a vivid impression of 





mal de mer by sitting perfectly still while the shore, sea, 
and sky revolve topsyturvy about them. Yet, to quote 
the never-failing Burke—there they were! 

But were they there? Wasn’t it all a mad sort of dream? 
Too much liquid air or something? Had they really ever 
moved an inch? Weren’t they still just roosting on the 
staging in the aerodrome at Washington, and stirring up a 
big dust with their old propeller? Rhoda was actually 
convinced, for the moment, that they had never started at 
all, and her illusion might have persisted had not Bennie 
called her attention to the fact that the dust cloud had 
suddenly subsided, dropping like a stone, owing to the 
complete absence of any supporting atmosphere, and 
leaving the sky clear and dark as on a winter’s night. 

Through the now transparent window, the surface of 
the moon, blazing under the blinding rays of the sun, be- 
came instantly visible, like a desert at high noon. But 
what a desert! The Ring was lying in the center of a 
53 
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small, circular plain, rimmed by a coruscated rocky wall—a 
“craterlet’’ such as Rhoda and Bennie had studied through 
the great telescope at Georgetown. For some distance 
about the Ring’s circumference, the soft, porous rock com- 
posing the surface had been deeply eroded by the blast 
from the tractor, and grooves and furrows of large size 
radiated from the point where they had come to rest. Far 
from being level, the plain around the crater bristled with 
pinnacles and peaks of every size and shape, suggesting 
stalagmites on the floor of a cave—strange and grotesque 
creations of the erosion of prehistoric winds. 

Here and there, curious mounds and hillocks, presenting 
weird profiles, gave the place the appearance of being a 
gathering-spot or “council-rock” for selenite creatures 
turned by some unearthly spell to stone; while everywhere 
lay, in tumultuous confusion, huge slabs and blocks with 
ridges, walls, and hummocks, suggesting to Rhoda’s fanci- 
ful imagination vast lunar building-operations suddenly 
interrupted by a cataclasm of nature. At a distance of 


Rhoda staggered toward where the Ring would 


something over three hundred yards, an isolated pinnacle 
rose to a great height, one side dazzling in the sun’s un- 
tempered light, the other shrouded in absolute darkness. 
Everywhere the plain was strewn with loose and scattered 
rocks and covered with a soft, white detritus. 

It was a ghostly spectacle—this lunar crust—like a 
crowded cemetery in white moonlight, thrusting ghastly 


fingers toward the sky, populous yet silent. Rhoda 
shivered. Had men lived there, she wondered? Had 
strange beasts ever roamed and wallowed among the 
selenite undergrowth where now these stark forms raised 
themselves? Had the sweet air of life ever eddied among 
these deathly rocks? Had birds once sung there, and in- 
sects buzzed and crawled? Would they, perhaps, find the 
imprint of some giant foot impressed upon the motionless 
dust? Her meditations were unceremoniously interrupted 
by Burke. 

““We’ve no time to lose,” he announced brisk “That 
uranium cylinder in the tractor must be nearly exhausted. 
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land. Would she arrive in time? 


It had never been operated before at its maximum power, 
and we overestimated its life—a serious error. There is 
an automatic signal that shows you when ninety per cent. 
of it is gone. See? Only éwo per cent. left! I didn’t like 
the idea of going outside to replace it, though, while we 
were driving through space. Hope our liquid-air suits 
will work. We'll be in a beastly fix if they won’t. .We 
ought to have tested them in a vacuum, but there were 
too many things to do.” 

He crossed the chart-room, and, unlocking a cupboard 
at the farther end, dragged forth the three suits of vacuum 
armor. They were of simple design, made of heavy rubber 
cloth and surmounted by copper helmets resembling those 
worn by divers. Each wearer carried a cylindrical tank, 
supported upon the shoulders, for his supply of liquid air. 

“The first thing,” continued Burke, “is to load up our 
knapsacks.”’ 

Bennie and Atterbury assisted him in unclamping the 
cover of one of the large retainers that supplied the Ring 
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with fresh air. In appearance, it was not unlike a gigantic 
milk-can, and caused Burke to remark, 

“T pity anyone who tried to steal that milk!” 

Atterbury produced a metal ladle from the closet, while 
Bennie unfastened the tops of the cvlinders, and Rhoda 
held her breath as she peered into the big retainer as the 
engineer thrust the ladle into its mysterious contents, 
which gave out dense clouds of white smoke. 

“Hot stuff!” he grinned. “Look out!” 

“Hot nothing!” replied Bennie. “It’s over three hun- 
dred degrees below Fahrenheit!” 

Bennie held the cylinder for Atterbury, while the latter 
attempted to pour it in through a funnel, but, in spite of 
all his care, some of the liquid fell upon the floor with a hiss 
like that of water dropping upon a red-hot stove. 

“What makes it smoke like that?” asked Rhoda. “Of 
course I know it isn’t hot!” z 

“Condensed moisture,” explained Bennie. “We never 
could have made this trip without it!” 

With the greatest caution, they finally succeeded in 
filling all the cylinders, and Burke and Atterbury started 
to don their vacuum armor. Bennie was about to do the 
same, when he noticed an expression of disappointment on 
Rhoda’s face. 

“You go!” hesaid. “I’ve got to fix up something inside. 
Go out along with the others and look around. I[’ll take 
my turn when you come back. You won’t want to stay 
long, I guess!” 

“Oh, thanks!” she cried. “I do want to see what the 
moon is like!”’ 

The men had by this time got into their strange costumes, 
but Rhoda found the arrangement of her skirts more or 
less complicated and was forced to retire to the galley, 
where she finally adjusted her attire to lunar requirements. 
Then, all four of them rolled the huge cylinder of uranium 
into the air-lock, and Atterbury closed and fastened the 
inner air-tight door behind them. They stood crowded 
together for a moment in that confined space, like divers 
in a divingbell, unable to speak to each other, and fully 
mindful of the fact that they were about to essay an experi- 
ment in physics never before attempted or even conceived 
of—the entry of a human being into a perfect vacuum. 

Atterbury made a gesture of inquiry, and the others 
nodded their helmets. He raised one hand in warning and 
placed the other upon a valve in the outer door and pressed 
it quickly down. With a shriek, the air in the lock rushed 
through the valve into space, and their suits swelled per- 
ceptibly from the pressure of the contained air, as if pulled 
outward from their bodies by some invisible force. They 
stood motionless for several minutes to accustom themselves 
to their strange environment, making futile grimaces at 
one another through the glass of their helmets. Then 
Rhoda was startled by a curious fluttering or palpitation 
just above the top of her head—a sort of metallic twitter 
like that which might be expected to emanate from a 
mechanical bird—and she turned a startled face toward 
Burke, who only grinned in response and pointed to the 
escape-valve upon his own helmet. Then she remembered 
that he had previously explained to her how the vitiated 
air inside the helmets must needs escape in order to give 
place to the new fresh air liberated by the supply-tanks. 
But, in spite of her knowledge that this fluttering was due 
simply to a necessary device, she never heard it without a 
momentary tremor of fear—a sudden conviction that her 
soul was unexpectedly starting upon the Great Adventure. 

The air-lock having emptied itself of its contents, Atter- 
bury now released and opened the outer door and lowered 
a small metal landing-stage, from which hung the steel 
ladder. Then, with some difficulty, owing to the clumsiness 
of their new garments, the two men climbed down upon the 
tufa-like surface of the moon, while Rhoda remained 
watching them curiously from above. Apart from the 
puffing-out of the rubber suit, she experienced no new sen- 
sations, for she breathed with perfect ease, and the sunlight, 
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falling full upon her body, warmed her through and through. 

Down below, Atterbury and Burke at first amused 
themselves by experimenting with the force of lunar gravi- 
tation, so much less than that of the earth, and jumped 
hither and yon—distances of fifteen and twenty feet at a 
single bound, like mountain-goats leaping from crag to 
crag. Once having accustomed themselves to their sur- 
roundings and their loss of gravity, they climbed up the 
great tripod and commenced to rig the block and tackle 
with which they planned to hoist the fresh uranium cylinder 
to the top of the skeleton tripod and replace their now 
exhausted supply of fuel. 

It was clear to Rhoda that this process could conceivably, 
and in fact probably, have been performed while the Ring 
was in flight, but she shuddered at the thought of her two 
friends climbing about on the 
outside of their machine while 
in transit at a velocity of 
twenty miles per second, how- 
ever imperceptible that veloc- 
ity might have been. Suppose 
one of them had fallen? Like 
the shadow of a lost soul, he 
would have followed the Ring 
in its journey among the stars 
—since, moving at the same 
speed as the machine through 
space at the moment of his 
fall, there would have been 
nothing to alter his relation to 
it, and, like a satellite—a true 
satellite, indeed—he would 
have flown along beside, or 
after it, until the tractor was 
started again and he had been 
left behind alone in the abyss 
of space! But here they 
could quite safely conduct 
their operations—in fact, as 
easily as safely—for the uran- 
ium cylinder now weighed but 
one-sixth of what it had weighed 
upon the earth, and the block and tackle 
could be handled without difficulty. 

Leaving the men thus engaged, Rhoda descended 
the ladder and started off on a walk, feeling her 
way gingerly along until she could accommodate her 
muscles to her reduced weight. All about her lay what 
might have been the ruins of a Selenite civilization meta- 
morphosed by the magic of erosion. Giant monoliths, like 
pillars, lay tumbled here and there in suggestive juxta- 
position with giant blocks of porous stone, which might 
have served as bases for such pillars, as the steps of a lunar 
temple, or even as an altar to some unknown god. 

The great solitary pinnacle which she had noticed through 
the chart-room window especially excited her curiosity, and, 
as it seemed but a short distance away, she first photo- 
graphed it and then decided to study it at closer range—to 
determine the cause of such a stalagmite formation under 
the open sky. The possibility of having any trouble in 
finding her way back to the Ring did not occur to her, 
since every object in the moonscape was defined with a 
truly unearthly brilliancy, snow-white on the light side 
and almost jet-black upon the other. 

Out of the inky curtain of the sky, the sun glared through 
a circular rent, like a beam through a hole in the roof of 
some dark garret. Where it fell, everything was dazzling 
bright, but in the shadow was the darkness of the Styx. 
It was like walking across a lava field by full moonlight. 
Thus, it seemed easy enough to mark the high lights of the 
vicinity and to find one’s way around. 

Clearing from four to eight feet at a stride, Rhoda 
quickly crossed the plain to where the pinnacle stood like 
a lofty minaret, found that it could be easily climbed by 








a gently sloping ridge, and, without apparent exertion, 
gained the top and sat down on the very crest. Below her 
lay the Ring, its windows gleaming yellow in the startlingly 
white light, inclining slightly on its side in almost the 
center of the plain. Having photographed it, she turned 
her eyes in the other direction. Everywhere, as far as she 
could see, the lunar surface was spotted with craterlets, 
large and small, surrounded by circular ridges of jagged 
rock, and bristled with spires and pinnacles. It reminded 
her vividly of the white, dried shell of a sea-urchin with a 
few lingering bristles still adhering to it, such as are found 
so plentifully on the seashore. To what, owing to the sun’s 
position, ought to be the north, her view was cut off by a 
towering range, beyond which she could glimpse the white 
peak of a high mountain—Copernicus, probably—and 





She had entered the dust cloud raised 


believing this range to be not more than a few miles away, 
she resolved to utilize the time while the men were at work 
in trying to get a photograph of the moon’s most superb 
natural feature. 


II 


THE reader may recall that, at the moment of the de- 
parture of the Ring upon the preceding evening from the 
aerodrome at Georgetown, Bentham T. Tassifer had 
ensconced himself on the roof of the limousine containing 
his wife and the professional members of their party, 
and that, the Ring having vanished upward into the air, 
Mrs. Tassifer had suddenly recalled the absence of her 
niece Rhoda, and, thrusting her head out of the window, 
had anxiously inquired of the world in general and of 
Bentham in particular what could have become of her. 

“How should J know?” snapped back her husband, 
whose attention had thus, much against his will, been di- 
rected back to earth again. ‘How should J know? She 
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went back to that machine, and I suppose she can’t get 
through the crowd.” 

“Well, I wish J knew!” retorted his wife. “Some people 
don’t have the slightest sense of responsibility.” 

“Bah!” said Bentham to himself. Somehow, he felt 
infinitely superior to his better half, roosting thus safely 
over her head, and fully protected, not only by the distance 
separating them but by the fact that the presence of the 
distinguished scientific gentlemen inside would naturally 
have a restraining influence upon her tongue. ‘ Bah— 


snorty old woman!” he repeated, and felt in his pocket for 
a cigar. 

It was at this moment that the crowd suddenly gave 
expression to its pent-up feelings in a roar of wonder and 
For several minutes, twenty-odd thousand 


excitement. 





by the Ring as it reached the surface 


people had held their breaths in amazement, as if fearful 
lest, should one of them speak, that flying squirt of light 
would stop and fall—the magic spell broken! But now 
that it was out of sight—vanished into the dark-blue zenith 
—and had not dropped back, they vented their astonish- 
ment and admiration in a mighty yell heard for miles. And 
then every man turned to his neighbor to assure him that 
he had believed in Professor Hooker and his Flying Ring 
right along, and that you could stake your bottom dollar 
on everything coming out all right. On every hand could 
be heard such fractional expressions of self-laudation as: 

“I tole my wife only las’ night—I says ain 

“Sure you kin bet on him every time! I allus sed he had 
Teckla and Thomas A. Edison beat a mile.” 

“What'd I tell yer, old top? Was I right now, or wasn’t 
I—eh?”’ etc., etc. 

Tassifer, having no companion upon the roof beside him, 
was compelled to content himself with a sotto-voce reitera- 
tion of his earlier remarks of “By Gosh!” ‘Gee whiz!” 
and “Hookey!” Well, the little feller had made good! 
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Bentham began to feel, somehow, as if he had had 
considerable to do with the expedition—stood, in a sort of 
way, in loco parentis. He remembered how he had been 
the first person to sight the Ring on the golf-grounds of 
Chevy Chase and had protested about its landing there. 
Also, he was the uncle—by marriage—of Miss Gibbs, who 
had assisted in the necessary calcuiations in planning for 
the flight. He had actually been in the Ring itself and bade 
its crew good-by only a few moments ago. Why, he was 
one of the very few! He might even—if he had been 
willing to be persuaded—have gone along. 

Thus, arrogating to himself even more than his usual 
importance, Tassifer viewed the crowd surging about the 
car with supreme complacency. They were all making 
for the road now, as the throng makes for the exits 
at a big football game, and the 
field was much less congested 
than at the moment of the start 
of the machine. In fact, the 
chauffeur began to indulge in 
preparatory noises around the 
front of the car. There were 
practically no people left be- 
tween the motor and _ the 
barbed-wire entanglement in 
which the entrance to the field 
was located. And yet there 
was no sign of Rhoda! 

He scratched his nose 
thoughtfully. She couldn’t pos- 
sibly have got out of the en- 
closure without seeing the car— 
it would have been a physical 
impossibility. Then, where had 
she disappeared? Inside the 
aerodrome, a half-dozen guards 
and workmen were piling up 
the collapsed timbers of the 
staging. But he couldn’t see a 
skirt anywhere. He wondered 
if she could have been struck’ 
or injured by the falling débris? 
No; her body would, in that 

1) "event, be quite visible. He grew 
bipha more and more puzzled. She 
was either inside or outside the 
enclosure, he reasoned closely— 
and she wasn’t. inside. She 
couldn’t have got outside with- 
out seeing him or being seen. 

“T’m really worried about her,’’ came Mrs. Tassifer’s 
voice plaintively from within the vehicle. 

And then Bentham suddenly slapped his leg and uttered 
a whoop of surprise, consternation, and baffled rage. With 
his right fist raised in imprecation toward the Milky Way, 
the assistant solicitor of the Department of Justice de- 
scended with astonishing agility to the ground and thrust 
his head into the open window of the car. 

“She’s done it!” he yelled retributively. 

“Done what?” demanded Mrs. Tassifer. 

“Gone along with’em! Upthere!” He pointed vaguely 
in the direction taken by the Ring. 

“Oh,” protested his wife, in a shocked tone, “she 
hasn’t! She wouldn’t have! Why, it wouldn’t be 
proper—she, an unmarried woman, alone with three 
strange men! I’d never be able to look any of my 
friends in the face again. You must be mistaken, 
Bentham.” 

“Well, she has, all right!” he replied vindictively. 
‘““That’s just exactly what she’s done. I always said she 
wasn’t all there—rooms to let—bats in her belfry— 
balmy on the crumpet. And now she’s proved it! 





I’m glad she isn’t my niece! All right, driver; you may 
start along.” 
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III 


Two hundred and forty thousand miles away, Rhoda, 
descending to the lunar plain, strode rapidly in the direc- 
tion of the ridge behind which the summit had now disap- 
peared, and, in the course of about twenty minutes, found 
herself at the foot of a wall of impassable rock which 
curved unexpectedly and fell away into a vast basin. 
Turning to retrace her path, she discovered that the peak 
which she had climbed was no longer visible and that she 
had lost all sense of direction. To the north, to be sure, 
her passage was barred, but there was nothing to indicate 
whether the Ring lay in any one of three directions. 
Puzzled by the disappearance of the peak, she sprang 
blindly across the plain, running back on what she fancied 
was the right course. But the Ring was nowhere to be 
seen! It had vanished absolutely. And then she recalled 
the fact that Bennie had told her that the supply of liquid 
air carried in the cylinders of their vacuum armor would 
last not much over an hour. Her wrist-watch told her 
that she had been wandering forty-five minutes. She had 
only fifteen minutes more in which to find and return to 
the Ring—a bare quarter of an hour in which she could 
support life in this hostile environment. A_ horrible, 
suffocating death awaited her—was clamped about her 
head! 

The sweat started out upon her forehead. Above her 
head, the escape-valve fluttered feebly, she imagined. 
What a death! Such a death as Poe might have con- 
ceived! Already, she believed that she had some difficulty 
in breathing. The sunlight seemed dimmer, somehow. 
Were her ears singing? No; it was only the recurrence of 
the escape-valve’s twitter. She groaned, and the rever- 
beration echoed in the helmet like the roar of a lunar beast. 

Sick with terror, she turned and scrambled on hands and 
knees up the rocky sides of the crater until she stood upon 
the summit of the ridge. There was no sign of the Ring 
anywhere—only the scarred, spiked plain, with its white 
sepulchers of rock. Tears of self-pity burned in her eyes; 
but she could not wipe them away, and they drained down 
her cheeks and lips into her mouth. They would be 
looking for her—waiting for her! What agonies would 
her lover not be suffering, searching that dead, empty plain 
with his field-glasses for the shadow of that moving thing 
which meant so much to him! 

She found herself panting, and tried to control her bosom 
in the belief that, by so doing, she could economize the 
breath of life. Fifty minutes had now been consumed since 
she had_left the Ring. Perhaps it was only a short distance 
away—just there, or there—its beckoning tripod hidden 
from her feverish gaze by the moon’s curvature. Only ten 
minutes left of life! How should she spend them? In vain 
rushes for escape, like a dying bull? That would be fruit- 
less. Better to remain where her friends might perchance 
see her through their glasses. The valve chirruped almost 
inaudibly. Only a few minutes more—eight—seven! She 
must signal, wave something—her handkerchief! Mechan- 
ically she felt for her pocket! Only the hard surface of the 
vacuum armor. She stood upon the block of burnt porphy- 
ritic rock and waved her arms wildly. These leprous cliffs, 
these whitened ridges were like a charnel-house of white 
bones—her graveyard! The pinnacles were waving back 
at her. She was dying! Was she already 
dead, perhaps? Had her soul escaped 
through the valve, and was it now 
hovering over that grotesquely clad 
thing that had been she? The 
woman who died on the moon! 
The lady in the moon! Where 
had the lady come from? Ina 
flying machine. 

The valve gave a last flutter, 
and her vision clouded—bright- 
ened—glowed—until it almost 





blinded her. With a stifled cry, she found herself on her 
feet, staring at a dazzling trail of fire shooting into the 
black background of the sky. The Ring! It rose like a 
rocket just in front of her—its sides gleaming like molten 
metal toward and into the zenith—hesitated, hovered for 
a moment above her head, and dropped swiftly downward 
toward her. Hardly conscious of her action, she thrust 
the camera toward it and pressed the bulb—obtaining the 
only photograph showing the Ring in actual flight. 

She had no recollection of taking the picture, and some- 
times she is almost induced to believe that it was the result 
of some unearthly agency—a Selenite ‘“control’”’—sending 
through her a natural demonstration and message to the 
inhabitants of the earth of conditions on the moon with 
proof, otherwise unobtainable, that the Ring had been there. 
For who shall say in what form the ultimate evolution of man 
shall appear? And is it not at least conceivable that the 
superman or supermind may dwell, a pure spirit, upon the 
moon—that there hovers among those colossal ruins of what 
was once a planet teeming with life a soul? 

The camera dropped from her outstretched hands, and 
Rhoda staggered toward where the Ring would land. Slowly 
it descended to the ground—settling like a fiery bird to its 
nest—a lunar roc in Sinbad’s Valley of Bones—reducing the 
velocity of its fall by means of the counter-force of the ray 
which, driving down upon the porous plain, threw up great 
clouds and geysers of lava dust. These, hurled high in air, 
dropped almost immediately again to the surface—a dead 
weight in a vacuum. But there was no sound—no wind. 
It might, for the absence of physical phenomena, have 
been an optical delusion. Yet, as Rhoda staggered, half 
fainting, toward that cloud of tumultuous matter, she 
knew that there alone could she support life, receive into her 
lungs once more that essential of all human existence— 
oxygen. 

Would she arrive in time? Already, there was a dreadful 
pressure upon her lungs, and she breathed, like an exhausted 
animal, in multitudinous little gasps. Fierce pains shot 
through her head, and there was a strange ringing in her 
ears and a contraction of the muscles in her throat. The 
frozen carbonic acid in the dregs of the liquid air was begin- 
ning to evaporate. The lunar landscape swam before her 
eyes like the rush of a moonlit river—then suddenly faded. 
She had entered the dust cloud raised by the Ring as it 
reached the surface. She reeled—the yellow detritus envel- 
oping her like a sandstorm. She was like a fish swimming 
through a stratum of muddy water. Suddenly, the sabulous 
drift sank at her feet, and she found herself lying prone beside 
the Ring, with the steel ladder dangling from the landing- 
stage and an armored figure preparing to descend. She 
waved her arms feebly and shouted, and the figure waved in 
response to her gesture. A moment more, and Burke had 
leaped down beside her and placed his helmet against hers. 

“Put your arms around my neck quick!” came vibrating 
through the telephonic metal and glass. ‘Where have you 
been?” , 

She heard, but could not answer. Burke put his arm 
around her and lifted her from the ground. ’ How light she 
was! It gave him a shock. Could it be that a human being 
was inside, or was he holding the empty shell of the armor? 













Then, suddenly he felt her hand clutch his arm, and, remem- 
bering the diminished gravity on the moon, scrambled up 
the ladder with her clinging to his shoulders. It was not a 
moment too soon. For, as they closed the outer door of the 
air-lock, everything turned black and she lost consciousness. 
She came to, a few seconds later, as Bennie, having un- 
screwed her helmet, yanked it from her shoulders and 
dragged her inside the chart-room—pale, but still alive. 

“T watched you from the top of the tripod,’ explained 
Atterbury, as she handed back to him the whisky-glass which 
she had emptied. “Saw you climb up on that peak. No 
harm in that! But then you disappeared, and I began 
to get nervous. So, as soon as we had finished our repairs, 
we decided to follow you. Lucky we did!”’ 

“You were justin time. Another five minutes would have 
been too late,” she answered weakly. “But I had a great 
trip.”’ 

“You see,”’ added Bennie, “we were afraid you might run 
gut of air and get lost, so we thought if we made a short 
flight in the same general direction we should be nearer in 
case of accidents, and the Ring would guide you back to us. 
Anyhow, our tractor is running strong again, and we're all 
ready to start for Medusa—as soon as we have had our 
breakfast.” 

“Or dinner,” corrected Burke. 

“Or supper,”’ added Atterbury. 

Rhoda smiled faintly. 

“Will some one‘please tell me what timeit is up here?” 
she asked plaintively. 

Bennie shrugged his shoulders. 

“The days and nights on the moon are each three hundred 
and fifty-four hours long—almost fifteen of our terrestrial 
days.” 

“My!” whistled Atterbury. “What do you suppose a 
day’s pay amounts to? I'd hate to be a labor-leader 
on the moon working for shorter hours!” 

‘“Yes—trying to get a two-hundred-and-ninety-nine- 
hour day!” added Burke. 

‘“T suppose the Selenites had lunch at half after one 
hundred and seventy-seven,’’ commented Rhoda, 
carrying on the joke. 

“That would be midday,” assented Bennie. “ But 
probably they had tea along about two hundred 
and forty-five and a late supper around three 
hundred and nineteen.” 

‘““Makes me hungry to think of it!” said Rhoda. 
‘What’s the matter with tea now? I’m ravenous!” 

She looked at her wrist-watch. 

‘‘Heavens—it’s nearly nine hours 
since we left Washington!” 

“And we’ve only come 
about two hundred and 
fifty thousand miles!” 
groaned Burke. 

“And with Medusa 
scorching toward the 
earth at ninety miles a 
second, we ought to 
get busy!” ejac- 
ulated Bennie. 
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“But we surely can wait long enough for a cup of tea,’ 
urged Rhoda. “Please, Mr. Atterbury, do hustle out the 
tea-things!” 

While the kettle was getting ready to boil, Rhoda and 
Bennie stood by the window and took a last look at the sur- 
face of the moon. But no longer did she regard its tumbled 
monoliths, its spires, crests, and craters either with interest 
or pleasure. On the contrary, her (Concluded on page 150) 























































Bennie, having unscrewed her helmet, yanked it from her shoulders 


and dragged her inside the chart-room—?pale, but still alive 



















































The San Bl 
People 


By Rex Beach 


Illustrated with photographs 
taken by the author 


Epiror’s Note— Mr. 
Beach, on a recent trip to 
Panama, visited the San 
Blas Indians, who live on 
the Caribbean coast, about 
eighty miles east of Colon. 
They are known to resent 
the intrusion of white men 
into their country. Mr. 
Beach and his party, who 
were provided with a mov- 
ing-picture outfit, re- 
ceived scant welcome at 
first, but the tribe became 
more friendly and tolerant 
when the visitors aroused 
their interest by announc- 


HERE followed an 
absorbing two 
weeks, during 
which we accom- 

plished much that we had come 

for. We held those contests, and 
no Poughkeepsie excursion- 
steamer was ever more thickly 
crowded at an intercollegiate rowing- 
race than was the Wisdom. Indians 
swarmed over her until she threatened 
to capsize; they rushed from rail to 

Rex Beach, fail, to the despair of the camera- 

in the for- man, who was busily grinding away. 

\ bidden San We spent much time ashore, sur- 

Blas country rounded by troops of adoring boys, 

who clung to us and 

followed us every- 


ing plans for rowing con- 
tests and other forms of 
entertainment. 





Owing to their diminutive size, it is difficult to distinguish 
the women from the girls except by their hair. When 


The chief's son 
was straining at 
the great ma- 
hogany steer- 


ing-paddle 


a girl arrives at marriageable age, her hair is 
cut for the first time, to the accompani- 


ment of certain rites and formalities 
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where. It was not so easy to gain the 
women’s confidence and to take their pic- 
tures; we were put to many stratagems and 
cultivated considerable team-work in doing 
so, but we succeeded. Evenings, the men 
came off to visit us, and rows of naked 
boys perched along the rails like blackbirds. 
We told them about other Indians in other 
lands, about tribes who lived far from the 
ocean and rode horses, like the white men; 
about others who dwelt in the far north, 
where it was never warm and where the sea 
grew solid with the cold, so that men could 
stand upon it, where dogs were driven to 
sleds, where houses wefe built of snow, and 
people walked with big nets on their feet. I 
doubt if they believed us. In 
turn, they told us much about 
themselves, their lives, and 
their customs; about other 
San Blas villages, 
away back in the 
hills, where the peo- 
ple hunted with 
blow-pipes and 
poisoned darts and 
where no white 
men had ever been; 
about the origin of 
the San Blas cayu- * 
ca, the oddest and, 

I believe, the best 
sailing canoe in the 
world. 

Our phonograph 
Was a never-ending 
joy and mystery, each — ba 
especially to the boys, who, by this . . tunes were primitive, pastoral, bar- 
time, had olaaek a and aaa = pa il cneaaaas baric, as were the dances that went 
themselves masters of the ship. with them. (Continued on page 142) 
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mitted to enter 
the forbidden 
territory back 
of the coast 










They peered into 
its vitals and im- 
itated its sounds. 
Then they fetch- 
ed reed-pipes 
and made music 
for us. These 
pipes were in 
sets of seven and, 
in using them, 
two players faced 


















Our phonograph was a never-ending 





A BELIEF in the influence of 
the heavenly bodies upon hu- 
man destiny has played an impor- 
tant’part in the affairs and actions:of 
men. A dark star called by the 
ancients Erlik, after the Prince of 
Darkness, presided over the birth of 
the chief characters in this story— 
they are children of the Dark Star. 

The Reverend Wilbur Carew, a 
missionary, with his wife and daugh- 
ter Ruhannah (Rue), having escaped 
massacre by the Turks at Trebizond, 
returns incapacitated and poverty- 
stricken, to his old home at Brook- 
hollow, near Gayfield, New York. 

When Rue is old enough, she goes 
to work in a knitting-mill and the 
box factory connected with it. But 
she has a great love for drawing, and 
dreams of being an artist. Jim Nee- 
land, the mill-owner’s son, who has 
studied in Paris and begun his career 
as an illustrator, takes an interest in 
her. The girl has been left six thou- 
sand dollars by her grandmother, 
which is to be hers when she is 
twenty-five years old or when she 
marries. Rue wants the money in 
order to study art. It seems an 
eternity to wait until she is twenty- 
five. Marriage would bring it into 
her possession at once. 

Ed Brandes, a racing man and 
gambler from New York, having met 
with an automobile mishap at Brook- 
hollow, comes to the Carews’ home 
and, meeting Rue, is seized with the 
desire to marry her. He has a wife, 
Ilse Dumont, a singer, known on the 
stage as Minna Minti, who is suing 
him for divorce. Brandes will not 
wait. Deceiving the Carews as to 
his means of livelihood, he wins 
Rue’s consent and has what he hopes 
and believes is a mock marriage per- 
formed. The couple are to sail for 
Paris at once, and Rue takes half of 
her inheritance with her. But, ina 
New York hotel, they encounter Ilse, 
who has trailed them, and Brandes, . 
in the violent scene that follows, de- 
nies having married Rue. The girl, 
with her suitcase containing her 
money, rushes away and seeks Nee- 
land, whose address she knows. She 
refuses to return home and insists on 
going to Paris tostudy art. Neeland 
has a friend, the Princess Mis- 
tchenka, sailing on the same ship, and 
puts the girl in her care. Brandes 
does not come on board, and Rue 
hears nothing further from him. The princess takes a great fancy to 
Rue, and insists that she live with her in Paris. 

Rue takes up her cherished study, in which she makes good progress, 
and in her new environment develops into a charming and cultivated 
woman. Both her parents die. In the course of several years, Nee- 
land hears from her and the princess occasionally. Finally, one day, 
he receives a letter from the princess begging him to go to the closed 
Carew house at Brookhollow, get an olive-wood box, containing among 
other things, some military maps, plans, and photographs, and bring it 
himself to Paris. These were the property of a German engineer 
named Wilner, who was killed trying to quell a disturbance at the open- 
ing of an American school for Mohammedan converts at Gallipoli. 
Wilner was a friend of Mr. Carew, who had taken charge of them. 
Their existence had been revealed by Rue to some Turkish diploma- 
tists who frequented the princess’s salon. 

Shortly before this, there had come a long letter from Rue. She 
tells Neeland about her conversation with the Turkish aétaché, in the 
course of which he discovers that Herr Wilner’s papers are in the little 
house at Brookhollow. This is evidently news of much importance, 
for it was believed in Turkey that Wilner’s personal property had 
been destroyed when he was killed. Also in the box is a bronze 
Chinese figure of a Mongol demon—Erlik, the Prince of Darkness— 
which Wilner called the “Yellow Devil,” and which Rue used to play 
with when a child. This was in the box when Wilner found it in the 
Bosporus, close to the body of a young girl who had been murdered. The 
letter from the princess is followed by a cable urging Neeland to get the 
box at once, as an attempt may be made to enter the house and steal the 
documents. Neeland replies by cable that he will do this, and starts imme- 
diately for the Brookhollow house, taking an avtomatic pistol with him. 
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The words died on his lips as she whipped 
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XIV 
A JOURNEY BEGINS 


T was nearly ten o’clock when Neeland caught sight of 
the lights of Neeland’s Mills. Always the home- 
coming was a keen delight to him; and now, as he 
stepped off the train, the old familiar odors were in his 

nostrils—the unique composite perfume of the native place, 
which never can be duplicated elsewhere. 

Neither in the quaint brick feed-mill nor in the lumber- 
mill were there any lights, but in his own home, almost 
buried among tall trees and vines, the light streamed from 
the sitting-room windows. 

From the dark yard, two or three dogs barked at him, 
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a knife out of her bosom and flew at him 


then barked again in 
a different key, voic- 
ing an excited wel- 
come; and he opened 
the picket gate and 
went up the path 
surrounded by de- 
; monstrative setters 
and pointers, leaping and wagging about him and making a 
vast amount of noise on the vine-covered veranda as he 
opened the door, let himself into the house, and shut them out. 

“Hello, dad!” he said, crossing swiftly to where his 
father sat by the reading-lamp. 

Their powerful grip lingered. Old Dick Neeland, ruddy, 
white-haired, straight as a pine, stood up in his old slippers 
and quilted smoking-coat, his brier pipe in his left hand. 

“Splendid, Jim! I’ve been thinking about you this 
evening.” He might have added that there were few mo- 


A Story of Destiny 
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ments when his son was not in his thoughts. 
“Are you all right, dad?” 
‘Absolutely. You are, too, I see. 
They seated themselves. 
“Hungry, Jim?” 
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“No; I dined aboard.” 

“You didn’t telegraph me.” 

“No; I came at_ short 
notice.” 

“Can’t you stay?” 

“Dad, I have a drawing- 
room reserved for the midnight 
to-night, and I am sailing on 
the Volhynia to-morrow.” 

“God bless me! Why, 
Jim?” 

“Dad, I'll tell you all [know 
about it.” 

His father sat with brier 
pipe suspended and keen blue 
eyes fixed on his son, while the 
son told everything he knew 
about the reason for his flying 
trip to Paris. . 

“You see how it is, don’t 
you, dad?” he ended. ‘The 
princess has been a good and 
loyal friend to me. She has 
used her influence; I have met, 
through her, the people I 
ought to know, and they have 
given me work todo. I’m in 
her debt; I’m under real obli- 
gation to her. And I’ve got to 
go—that’s all.” 

Old Dick Neeland’s clear 
eyes of a sportsman continued 
to study his son’s face. 

“Ves; you’ve got to go,” he 
said. He smoked for a few 
moments, then: “What does 
it mean, anyway? Have you 
any notion, Jim?” 

“No; I haven’t. There 
seem to be some military papers 
in this box that is mentioned. 
Evidently they are of value to 
somebody. Evidently other 
people have got wind of that 
fact and desire to obtain them 
for themselves.” 

Jim rose, glanced at his 
watch. 

“Dad, I’ll just be running 
over to Brookhollow to get 
that box. I haven’t sucha lot 
of time if I’m to catch the midnight train at Orangeville.” 

“T should say you hadn’t,” said his father. 

He was disappointed, but he smiled as he exchanged a 
hand-clasp with his only son. 

“You're coming right back from Paris?” 

“Next steamer. I’ve a lot of work on hand, thank 
goodness! But that only puts me under heavier obligations 
to the Princess Mistchenka.”’ 

“Yes, I suppose so. Anything but ingratitude, Jim. It’s 
the vilest vice of ’em all. Well, my boy—I’m not lonesome, 
you understand—busy men have no time to be lonesome— 
but run up, will you, when you get back?” 

“You bet I will!” 

For a moment they lingered, smiling at each other; then 
Jim gave his father’s hand a quick shake, picked up his 
suitcase, turned. 

“T’ll take the runabout, dad. Some one from the Orange- 
ville garage will bring it over in the morning.” 

He went out, pushed his way among the leaping dogs to 
the garage, threw open the doors, and turned on the electric 
light. A slim and trim Snapper runabout stood glistening 
beside a larger car and two automobile trucks. He ex- 
changed his straw hat for a cap, placed hat and suitcase in 
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the boot, picked up a flash-light from the work-table and 
put it into his pocket, cranked the Snapper, jumped in, 
ran it to the service-entrance, where his father stood ready 
to check the dogs and close the gates after him. 

“‘Good-by, dad!” he called out gaily. 

““Good-by, my son!” 

The next instant, he was speeding through 
the starry darkness, following the dazzling path 
blazed out for him by his headlights. 


XV 


THE LOCKED HOUSE 

From the road, just before 
he descended to cross the 
bridge into Brookhollow, he 
caught a gleam of light straight 
ahead. For a moment it did not 
occur to him that there was any- 
thing strange in his seeing a light 
in the old Carew house. Then, 
suddenly, he realized that a light 
ought not to be burning behind 
the lowered shades of a house 
which was supposed to be empty 
and locked. 

His instant impulse was to put 
on his brakes then and there; 
but the next moment he realized 
that his car must already have 
been heard and seen by whoever 
had lighted that shaded lamp. 
The car was already on the old 
stone bridge; the Carew house 
stood directly behind the cross- 
roads ahead, and he swung to 
the right into the creek road and 
sped along it until he judged 
that neither his lights nor the 
sound of his motor could be 
distinguished by the unknown 
occupant of the Carew house. 

Then he ran his car out 
among the tall weeds close 
to the line of scrub willows 
edging the creek, extin- 
guished his lights, includ- 
ing the tail-lamp, left his 
engine running, stood 
listening a moment to the 
whispering whir of his \ 
motor; then, taking the 
flash-light from his pocket, 
he climbed over the road- 
side wall and ran back across the pasture toward the house. 

Cautiously he prowled along the rear, under the kitchen 
windows, turned the corner, and went to the front porch. 
A glimmer was visible between the edge of the lowered 
shade and the window-casing. 

He remembered what the Princess Mistchenka had said 
in her cable-message—that somebody might break into 
the house and steal the olive-wood box unless he hastened 
to Brookhollow and secured it immediately. 

Was this what was being done now? Had somebody 
broken in for that purpose? And who might it be? 

A slight chill, not entirely agreeable, passed over Neeland. 
A rather warm sensation of irritation succeeded it; he 
mounted the steps, crossed the veranda, went to the door, 
and tried the knob very cautiously. The door was locked; 
whoever might be inside either possessed a key that fitted 
or else must have entered by forcing a window. 

He fitted his key to the door, careless of what noise 
he made, unlocked and pushed it open, and started to cross 








Full in the glare, her face 
as white as the light it- 
self, 
And, just in time, his 
eyes caught the glitter 
of a wéapon in her hand 


the threshold. Instantly, the light in the adjoining room 
grew dim. At the same moment, his quick ear caught a 
sound as though somebody had blown out the turned-down 
flame, and he found himself facing total darkness. 

“*Who’s in there?”’ he called. flashing his electric 
pocket-lamp. ‘Come out, whoever you are! You’ve 
no business in this house, and you 
know it!” And he entered the silent 
room. 

His flash-light revealed nothing 
except dining-room furniture in dis- 
order, the doors of a cupboard standing 
open—one door still gently swinging 
on its hinges. 

The invisible hand that had moved 
it could not be far away. Neeland, 
throwing his light right and left, 
caught a glimpse of another door clos- 
ing stealthily, ran forward, and jerked 
it open. His lamp illuminated an 
empty passageway; he hurried through 
it to the door that closed the farther 
efid, tore it open, and deluged the 
sitting-room with his blinding light. 

Full in the glare, her face as white 
as the light itself, stood a woman. 
And, just in time, his eyes caught the 
glitter of a weapon in her hand; and 
he snapped off his light and ducked 
as the level pistol-flame darted through 
the darkness. 

The next second he had her in his 
grasp, held her writhing and twisting, 
and, through the confused trample 
and heavy breathing, he noticed a 
curious, crackling noise as though the 
clothing she wore were made of paper. 

The struggle in pitch-darkness was 
violent but brief; she managed to fire 
again as he caught her right arm and 
felt along it until he touched the des- 
perately clenched pistol. Then, still 
clutching her closed fingers, he pulled 
the flashlight from his side pocket and 
threw its full radiance straight into 
her face. 

“Let go your pistol,”’ he breathed. 

She strove doggedly to retain it, but 
her slender fingers slowly relaxed under 
his merciless grip; the pistol fell and 
he kicked the pearl-handled, nickel- 
plated weapon across the dusty board 
floor. 

They both were panting; her right 
arm, rigid, still remained in his power- 
ful clutch. He released it presently, stepped back, and 
played the light over her from head to foot. 

“What are you doing in this house?” he demanded, still 
breathing heavily from exertion and excitement. 

She made an effort. 

“Ts it your house?” she gasped. 

“Tt isn’t yours, is it?” he retorted. 

She made no answer. 

“Why did you shoot at me?” 

She lifted her black eyes and stared at him. Her breast 
rose and fell with her rapid breathing, and she placed both 
hands over it as though to quiet it. 

“Come,” he said; “I’m in a hurry. I want an explana- 
tion from you——” 

The words died on his lips as she whipped a knife out of 
her bosom and flew at him. Through the confusion of 
flash-light and darkness they reeled, locked together, but he 
caught her arm again, jerking it so violently into the air 
that he lifted her off her feet. 





































stood a woman. 
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Robert W. 


“That’s about all for to-night,” he panted, twisting the 
knife out of her helpless hand and flinging it behind him. 
Without further ceremony, he pulled out his handkerchief, 
caught her firmly, reached for her other arm, jerked it be- 
hind her back, and tied both wrists. Then he dragged a 
chair up and pushed her onto it. 

““Who are you?” he demanded. 

As she made no reply, he went over and picked up the 
knife and the pistol. The knife was a silver-mounted 
Kurdish dagger; the engraved and inlaid blade appeared 
to be dull and rusty. He examined it for a few moments, 
glanced inquiringly at her where she sat, pale and mute, on 
the chair, with both wrists tied behind her. 

“You seem to be a connoisseur 


of antiques,” he said. “ Your dag- a 
ger is certainly a collector’s gem, SS 
and your revolver is equally out of 
date. I recommend an automatic 
the next time you contemplate 
doing murder.” 

Walking up to her, he looked 
curiously into her dark eyes, but 
he could detect no expression in 
them. 

“Why did you come here?” he 
demanded. 

No answer. 

“Did you come to get an olive- 
wood box bound with silver?” 

A slight color tinted the ashy 
pallor under her eyes. 

He turned abruptly and swept 
the furniture with his search-light. 
On a table were her coat, gloves, 
wrist-bag, and furled umbrella, and 
beside them what appeared to be 
her suitcase, open. It had a canvas- 
and-leather cover. He walked over 
to the table, turned back the cover 
of the suitcase and revealed a polished box 
of olive-wood, heavily banded by some 
metal resembling silver. 

Inside the box were books, photographs, a 
bronze Chinese figure which he recognized as the 
Yellow Devil, a pair of revolvers, a dagger very 








much like the one he had wrested from her. Bui oj J 


there were no military plans there. He turned 
to his prisoner. 

“Ts everything here?” he asked sharply. 

“Te 

He picked up her wrist-bag and opened 
it, but discovered only some money, a hand- 
kerchief, a spool of thread, and packet of 
needles. 

There was a glass lamp on the table. 

He managed to light it finally, turned 
off his flash-light, and examined the 
contents of the box again thoroughly. 
Then he came back.to where she was 
seated. 

“Get up!” he said. She looked 
at him sullenly without moving. 
“T’m in a hurry,” he repeated; 
“get up! I’m going to search 
you. 

At that, she bounded to 
her feet. 

“What!” she exclaimed 
furiously. 

But he caught hold of her, 
held her, untied the handker- 
chief, freeing her wrists. 

“Now, pull out those papers 
you have concealed under 
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your clothing,” he said impatiently. And, as she made no 
motion to comply, “If you don’t, I'll do it for you!” 

“T have no papers.” 

“You are lying. Listen to me once for all: I’ve a train 
to catch and a steamer to catch, and I’m going to do both. 
And if you don’t instantly hand out those papers you’ve 
concealed, I'll have no more compunction in taking them by 
force than I’d have in stripping an ear of corn. Make up 
your mind—and make it up quick!” 

“You mean you’d strip—me/” she stammered, scarlet to 
her hair. 

“That’s what I aes just what I mean. Kick 
and squall as you like, I'll take those papers with me if I 
have to take your clothing, too!”’ 

Breathless, infuriated, she looked desper- 
ately around her, caught sight of the Kurdish 
dagger, leaped at it, and for the third time 
found herself struggling in his arms. 

“Don’t!” she gasped. “Let me go! I— 
Ill give you what you want.” 

“Do you mean it?” 

“ran 

He released the disheveled girl, who shrank 
away from him. But the devil himself glowed 
in her black eyes. 

“Go out of the room,”’ she said, “if I’m to 
get the papers for you.” 

“T can’t trust you,” he an- 
ot swered. “T’ll turn my back.” 

. And _ he walked over to 

the olive-wood box, 
where the weapons lay. 

Standing there, he 
heard presently the 
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The girl flung the lighted cigarette high into the air. Instantly it 


burst into a flare of crimson fire 
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rustle of crumpling papers, heard a half-smothered sob, 
waited, listening, alert for further treachery on her part. 

“Hurry!” he said. 

A board creaked. 

“Don’t move again!” he cried. The floor-boards creaked 
once more, and he turned like a flash to find her in her stock- 
ing feet, already half-way to where he stood. In either hand 
she held out a bundle of papers, and, as they faced each 
other, she took another step toward him. 

““Stand where you are!”’ he warned her. 
papers on the floor!” 

au i 

“Do you hear?” 

Looking him straight in the eyes, she opened both hands; 
the papers fell at her feet, and with them dropped the two 
daggerlike steel pins w hich had held her hat. 

‘Now go and put on your shoes,”’ he said iitenanieanila. 
picking up the papers and running over them. When he 
had counted them, he came back to where she was standing. 

“Where are the others?” 

“What others?” 

“The remainder of the papers. They’re wrapped around 
your body. Go into that pantry—go quick! Undress and 
throw out every rag you wear!” 

She drew a deep, quivering breath, turned, entered the 
pantry, and closed the door. Presently the door opened a 
little and her clothing dropped outside in a heap. 

There were papers in her stockings, papers stitched to her 
stays, basted inside her skirts. A roll of drawings traced on 
linen lay on the floor, stlll retaining the warmth of her body, 
around which they had been wrapped. 

He pulled the faded embroidered cover from the old 
piano and knocked at the pantry door. 

“Put that on,” he said, “‘and come out.” 

She emerged, swathed from ankle to chin, her flushed face 
shadowed by her fallen mass of dark hair. He turned his 
flash-light on the cupboard, but discovered nothing more. 
Then he picked up her hat, clothes, and shoes, laid them 
on the pantry shelf, and curtly bade her go back and 
dress. 

“May I have the lamp and that looking-glass?”’ 

“Tf you like,” he said, preoccupied with the papers. 

While she was dressing, he repacked the olive-wood box. 
She emerged presently, carrying the lamp, and he took it 
from her hurriedly, not knowing whether she might elect 
to throw it at his head. 

While she was putting on her jacket, he stood watching 
her with perplexed and somber gaze. 

“T think,” he remarked, “that I’ll take you with me and 
drop you at the Orangeville jail on my way to town. Be kind 
enough to start toward the door.” 

As she evinced no inclination to stir, he passed one arm 
around her and lifted her along a few feet, and she turned 
on him, struggling, her face convulsed with fury. 

“Keep your insolent hands off me!” she said. 
hear?” 

“Oh, yes, I hear.” He nodded again toward the door. 
“Come,” he repeated impatiently; ‘move on!” 

She hesitated; he picked up the olive-wood box, extin- 
guished the lamp, opened his flash, and motioned with his 
head significantly. She walked ahead of him, face lowered. 

Outside, he closed and locked the door of the house. 

“This way,” he said coldly. “If you refuse, I'll pick you 
up and carry you under my arm. I think by this time 
you realize I can do it, too.” Half-way across the dark 
pasture, she stopped, short in her tracks. “Have I got to 
carry you?” he demanded sharply. 

“Don’t have me locked up.” 

“Why not?” 

“T’m not a—a thief.” 

“Oh, excuse me! What are you?” 

“You know. Don’t humiliate me.” 

“Answer my question. What are you, if you’re not a 
lady crook?” 


“Throw those 





“Do you 
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“T’m employed—as you are. Play the game fairly! 

She halted, but he motioned her to go forward. 

“Tf you don’t keep on walking,” he said, “T’ll pick you 
up as I would a pet cat and carry you. Now, then, once 
more, whom are you working for? By whom are you 
employed, if you’re not a plain thief?” 

“My country!” 

“What is your name?” 

“Dumont.” 

“What else?” 

“Tlse Dumont.” 

“That’s French.” 

“Tt’s Alsatian German.” 

“All right. Now, why did you break into that house?” 

“To take what you took.” 

“What are you—a spy?” 

“You know it well enough. You are one, also. But you 
have treated me as though I were a thief. You'll be killed 
for it, I hope.” 

“You think I’m a spy?” he asked, astonished. 

“What else are you?” 

“A spy?” he repeated. ‘“‘Is that what you are! And you 
suppose me to be one, too? That’s funny. That’s extremely 
—” Hechecked himself, looked around at her. ‘What are 
you about?” he demanded. ‘‘ What’s that in your hand?” 

“A cigarette.” 

They had arrived at the road. He got over the wall with 
the box; she vaulted it lightly. 

In the darkness he caught the low, steady throbbing of his 
engine, and presently distinguished the car standing where 
he had left it. 

“Get in,” he said briefly. 

“Are you going to take me to jail?” 

“T’ll see. You'll go as far as Orangeville with me, any- 
how.” 

“T don’t care to go.” 

“T don’t care whether you want to go or not. Get into the 
car!”’ 

She climbed to the seat beside the wheel; he tossed in his 
olive-wood box, turned on his lamps, and took the wheel. 

“May I have a match for my cigarette?” she asked 
meekly. 

He found one, scratched it; she placed a very thick and 
long cigarette between her lips, and he lighted it for her. 

Just as he threw in the clutch and the car started, the girl 
blew a shower of sparks from the end of her cigarette, rose 
in her seat, and flung the lighted cigarette high into the air. 
Instantly it burst into a flare of crimson fire, hanging aloft 
as though it were a fire-balloon and lighting up road and 
creek and bushes and fields with a brilliant strontium glare. 

Then, far in the night, he heard a motor-horn screech 
three times. 

“You young devil,” he said, increasing the speed, “I ouihe 
to have remembered that every snake has its mate! If 
you offer to touch me—if you move—if you as much as lift 
a finger, I’ll throw you into the creek!” 

The car was flying now, reeling over the dirt road like a 
drunken thing. He hung grimly to the wheel, his strained 
gaze fixed on the shaft of light ahead, through which the 
road streamed like a torrent. A great wind roared in his 
ears; his cap was gone. Presently he began to slow down; 
the furious wind died away; the streaking darkness sped by 
less swiftly. 

“Have you gone mad?”’ 
kill us both!” 

“Wait!” he shouted back. “T’ll show you and your 
friends behind us what speed really is!” 

The car was still slowing down as they passed over a 
wooden bridge where a narrow road, partly washed out, 
turned to the left, and ran along a hillside. Into this he 
steered. 

“Who is it chasing us?” he asked curiously, still incredu- 
lous that any embassy whatever was involved in this 
amazing affair. “A 





he insisted. 


she cried, in his ear. ‘You'll 
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In the same instant he drove his fist into the face of his other assailant so hard that the man’s head 


jerked backward as though his neck were broken, and he fell flat on his back 
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“Friends.” 

He sat still, listening for a few moments, then hastily 
started his car down the hill. 

“Now,” he said, “I’ll show you what this car of mine 
really can do. Are you afraid?” 

She said, between her teeth: 

“T’d be a fool if I were not. All I pray for is that you'll 
kill yourself, too.”’ 

“We'll chance it together, my murderous 
little friend.” 

The wind began to roar again as they 
rushed downward over a hill that seemed 
endless. She clung to her seat, and he hung 
to his wheel like grim death, and, for one 
terrible instant, she almost lost conscious- 
ness. Then the terrific pace slackened; 
the car, running swiftly, was now speed- , 
ing over a macadamized road, and Nee- a 
land laughed and cried in her ear, — 

“Better light another of your cigarettes 
if you want your friends to follow us!”’ 

Slowing, he drove with one hand on 
the wheel. 

“Look up there!” he said, pointing 
high at a dark hillside. ‘See their 
lights? They’re on the worst road in the 
Gayfield hills. We cut off three miles 
this way.” 

Still driving with one hand, he 
looked at his watch, laughed con- 
tentedly, and turned to her with 
the sudden and almost friendly 
toleration born of success and of 
danger shared in common. 

“That was rather a reckless bit 
of driving,” he admitted. “Were 
you frightened?” 

“Ask yourself how you’d feel 
with a fool at the wheel.” 

“We're all fools at times,” he 
retorted, laughing. “You were, 
when you shot at me. Suppose 
I’d been seized with panic. I 
might have turned loose on you, 
too.” 

For awhile, she remained silent; 
then she looked at him curiously. 

“Were you armed?”’, 

“IT carry an automatic pistol in 
my portfolio pocket.” 

She shrugged. 

“You were a fool to come into 
that house without carrying it in 
your hand.” 

“Where would you be now if I 
had done that?” 

“Dead, I suppose,” she said 
carelessly. “What are you going 
to do with me?” 

He was in excellent humor with himself; 
exhilaration and excitement still possessed 
him, keyed him up. 

“You know,” he said, “I’m rather glad 
you’re not acommon thief. You’ve lots of 
pluck—plenty. You’re as clever as a cobra. 
It isn’t every poisonous snake that is 
clever,” he added, laughing. 

“What do you intend to do with me?” 
she repeated coolly. 

“TI don’t know. You are certainly an interesting com- 
panion. Maybe I'll take you to New York with me. You 
see, I’m beginning to like you.” She was silent. He said: 
“TI never before met a real spy. I scarcely believed they 
existed in time of peace except in novels. You are, to me, 
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such a rare specimen,” he added gaily, “that I rather 
dread parting with you. Won’t you come to Paris with 
me?” 

“Does what you say amuse you?”’ 

“What you say does. Yes; I think I'll take you to New 
York, anyway. And as we journey toward that great 
metropolis together, you shall tell me all about your 























The girl appeared to be asleep. He stood up and 
looked down at her 


delightful profession. You shall be a Scheherazade to me. 
Is it a bargain?” 

She said, in a pleasant, even voice, 

“T might as well tell you now that what you’ve been 
stupid enough to do to-night is going to cost you your 
life.” 
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“What!” he exclaimed laughingly. ‘More murder? Oh, 
Scheherazade, shame on your naughty, naughty behavior!” 
‘Do you expect to reach Paris with those papers?” 
“T do, fair houri! I do, Rose of Stamboul!” 
“You never will.” 
“No?” 
“No.” She sat staring ahead of her for a few moments, 
then turned on him with restrained impatience. 
“Listen to me now: I 
don’t know who you are. 
am If you’re employed by any 
government, you are a 
novice——” 
“Or an artist.” 
“Or a consummate 
artist,” she admitted, look- 


ing at him uncertainly. 
“T am an artist,” he 
a 3 said. 
_ “You have an excellent 
opinion of yourself.” 
“No; I’m telling you the truth. My name 
is Neeland—James Neeland. I draw little 
pictures for a living—nice little pictures for news- 
papers and magazines.” 
His frankness evidently perplexed her. 
“Tf that is so,” she said, “‘ what interests you in the papers 
you took from me?” 

“Nothing at all, my dear young lady. J’m not interested 
in them. But friends of mine are.” 

“Who?” He merely laughed at her. She said very 
quietly: “You make a terrible mistake to involve yourself 
in this affair. If you are not paid to do it—if you are not 
— from patriotic motives—you had better keep 
aloof. 

“But it’s too late. I am mixed up in it—whatever it may 
mean. Why not tell me, Scheherazade?” 

His humorous badinage seemed only to make her more 
serious. 

“Mr. Neeland,” she said quietly, “if you really are what 
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you say you are, it is a dangerous and silly thing that you 
have done to-night.” 

“Don’t say that! Don’t consider it so tragically. I’m 
enjoying it all immensely.” 

“Do you consider it a comedy when a woman tries to 
kill you?” 

“‘Maybe you are fond of murder, gentle lady.”’ 

“Your sense of humor seems a trifle perverted. Iam more 
serious than I ever was in my life. And I tell you very 
solemnly that you’ll be killed if you try to take those papers 
to Paris. Listen!” She laid one hand lightly on his arm. 
“Why should you involve yourself—you, an American? 
This matter is no concern of yours.”’ 

“What matter?” 

“The matter concerning those papers. I tell you it does 
not concern you; it is none of your business. Let me be 
frank with you. The papers are of importance to a foreign 
government, and in no way do they threaten your people or 

your country’s welfare. Why, then, do you inter- 
fere? Why do you yse violence toward an agent 
of a foreign and friendly government?”’ 
“Why does a foreign and friendly government 
employ spies in a friendly country?” 
“All governments do.” 
““How do you know?” 
“Tt’s my business to know, Mr. Neeland.” 
“Then that is your profession! You really 
are a spy?”’ 
a 
“And you pursue this ennobling profession 
with an enthusiasm which does not stop short 
of murder!”’ 
“T had no choice.” 
“Hadn’t you? Your business seems to be 
rather a deadly one—doesn’t it, Scheherazade?” 
“Yes; it might become so. Mr. Neeland, I 
have no personal feeling of anger for you. You 
offered me violence; you behaved brutally. But 
I want you to understand that no petty personal 
feeling incites me. Thé wrong you have done 
me is nothing; the injury you threaten to do my 
country is very grave. I ask you to believe that I 
speak the truth. It is in the service of my country 
that I have acted. Will you give me back my papers?” 

“No; I shall return them to their owner.” 

“Ts that final?” 

“Tt is.” 

“T am sorry,” she said. 

A moment later, the lights of Orangeville came into 
distant view across the dark and rolling country. 
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SCHEHERAZADE 


Art the Orangeville garage, Neeland stopped his car, put 
on his straw hat, got out, carrying suitcase and box, entered 
the office, and turned over the care of the machine to an 
employee, with orders to drive it back to Neeland’s Mills 
the next morning. Then he leisurely returned to his prisoner, 
who had given him her name as Ilse Dumont, and who was 
standing on the sidewalk beside the car. 

“Well, Scheherazade,” he said, smiling, ‘teller of mar- 
velous tales, I don’t quite believe your stories, but they were 
extremely entertaining. So I won’t bowstring you. or cut 
off your unusually attractive head. No—on the contrary, I 
thank you for your wonder-tales and for not murdering me. 
And, furthermore, I bestow upon you your liberty. Have you 
sufficient cash to take you where you desire to waft yourself?” 

All the time her dark, unsmiling eyes remained fixed on 
him, calmly unresponsive to his badinage. 

“I’m sorry I had to be rough with you, Scheherazade,” 
he continued, “but when a young lady sews her clothes 
full of papers which don’t belong to (Continued on page 132) 



















Scene from **The Land 
of Promise,” by W. 
Somerset Maugham, 
written upon Charles 
Frohman's suggestion 
that a play be made 
by using the theme of 
“The Taming of the 
Shrew” with a modern 
setting 





FROHMAN 





CHARLES 


Epitor’s Nore—It is necessary, in order to have a full 
Frohman’s nature, to know him as he spent a portion of 
there, he revealed a phase of character of which those 
him in America saw little or nothing. This instalment 
complete the picture of a remarkable and many- 


done it in his fine, splendid way, Sir John Hare said 
to some of his colleagues: 

“Frohman hes done big things. He loses 
money like a gentleman. Let us make him 
feel that he is not just an American but one 
of us.” 

A dinner was planned in his honor at the 
Garrick Club. He is the only American 
theatrical manager on the membership list of 

this exclusive club. When Frohman 
was apprised of the dinner-project, he 
4 shrank from it. 
4 “T don’t like that sort of thing,” 
he said. ‘Besides, I can’t make a 
speech.” 
\ “But you won’t have to make a 
speech,” said Sir Arthur W. Pinero, 
who headed the committee. 

Frohman tried in every possible 
way to evade the dinner. Finally, 
he accepted on the condition that, 
when the time came for him to 
respond, he was merely to get up 
and bow his ac- 
knowledgment 
and say, “Thank 
you,” which he 
did. 

At this dinner, over 
which Sir John Hare pre- 
sided, Frohman was presented 
















W. Somerset 
Maugham 


Among English Friends 


HARLES FROHMAN cared abso- 
lutely nothing for honors. He was 
content to hide behind the mask of 
his activities. He would never even 

«ppear before an audience. Almost unwillingly, 
he was the recipient of the greatest compliment 
ever paid an American theatrical man in Eng- 
land. It happened in this way: 

At the close of one season, in which Frohman 


had lost an unusual amount of money and had Madeline Lucette Ryley with a massive silver cigarette- 
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| She Life of 
BR. CHARLES FROHMAN 


by Daniel Frohman 
I and Isaac ‘F. WAarcosson 


young Englishman was typical of the man’s 
method of doing business. Maugham had written 
a play called “ Mrs. Dot,” in which Marie Tempest 
was to appear. Frederick Harrison, of the 
Haymarket Theatre, had an option on it, but 
it had just expired. Another manager wanted 
the play. Frohman heard of it, and asked to 
be allowed to read it. Maugham then said, 
‘It must be decided to-night.” 
It was then dinner-time. 
‘‘Give me three hours,” said Frohman. 

At one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, he called up Maugham at 
his house and accepted the 
play, which was probably 
the quickest reading and 
acceptance on record in 
England. 

Another experience with 
Maugham shows how 
Frohman really inspired 
plays. He was riding on 
the train with the play- 
wright when he suddenly 
said to him, 

“T want a new play 
from you.” 

‘“ All right,” said Maug- 
ham. 

Frohman thought a mo- 
ment, and suddenly flashed 
out, 

“Why not rewrite ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew’ with 
a new background?” 

The result was “The 
Land of Promise,” which 
was really built around Frohman’s 
idea. 

Frohman produced all of 
Maugham’s plays in America, 
and most of them were great 
successes. He also did the 
great majority of them 
in England. Maugham 
waxed so prosperous that 
he was able to buy a 
charming old residence 
in Chesterfield Street, 

which he remodeled in 

elaborate fashion. 

When it was finished, 

his first dinner-guest 

was Charles Frohman. 

cota teeweeh When he sent him the 
invitation, it read, 


















understanding of Charles 
every year in England. Over 
who came in contact with 
of his biography serves to 
sided man. 


box, on which was engraved 

the facsimile signatures of 

everyone present. These 

signatures comprise the P 
; “Who’s Who” of the British theater. , 
These princes of the drama were proud 
and glad to call themselves ‘‘a few 
of his friends,” as the inscription on 
the box read. 

The signers were, among others, Sir 
Arthur W. Pinero, Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham, Sir John Hare, Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree, Sir James M. Barrie, 
H. B. Irving, Alfred Sutro, Cyril 
Maude, Laurence Irving, Louis N. 
Parker, Anthony Hope, A. E. W. 
Mason, Seymour Hicks, Robert 
Marshall, W. Comyns Carr, Weedon 
Grossmith, Gerald du Maurier, Eric 
Lewis, Dion Boucicault, A. E. Matthews, 
Arthur Bourchier, Allan Aynesworth, R. C. Carton, Sam 
Sothern, and C. Aubrey Smith. 

Nothing gave Charles Frohman more satisfaction in 
England, perhaps, than his encouragement of the British 
playwright. He was an enormous force in the develop- 
ment of the English drama. He inherited Pinero from 
his brother Daniel, and remained his steadfast friend 
and producer until his death. Pinero would not 
think of submitting a play to any American manager 
\ without giving Frohman the first call. ~ 
| Frohman practically made W.Somerset Maugham 
in America. His first association with this gifted 
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Will you come and 
see the house that Froh- 
Charles Frohman, ae 


strolling through the 
streets of London 





In the same way, 
he developed men 
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© (MARLTS PROHMAN 
Scene from W. Somerset Maugham’'s 
comedy, “Mrs. Dot™ 


The old cabby wasn’t a bit flustered, and 
he said, 

“T will have to get a new horse.” 

He changed horses, and they made the 
long way to London, arriving there con- 
siderably after nightfall. When Froh- 
man asked for his bill, the old man 
said, with some hesitation, 

“T’m afraid it will cost you five 

pounds.” 

“That’s all right,’ said Froh- 
man, and paid the bill. 

To his great surprise, the cabby 
showed up next morning, saying: 

“Tlike London. I think I'll 
stay here.” It was with the 
greatest difficulty that Froh- 
man got rid of him. When 
the man did start to go, 
he said, 
“Well, governor, if you 
want to go back to 
Maidenhead, I’ll do it 
for half-price.” 

A short time after 
this incident, Froh- 
man, whose purse 

was none too full 
then, asked some 
people to dine with 
him at the Hotel 

Cecil. By some 

mistake, he and 

his party were 
shown into a 
room that had 
been arranged 
for a very 
elaborate 
dinner. Before 
he realized it, the 
waiter began to serve 
A drawing of the meal. Frohman 
Charles Frohman by soon knew that it was 
Mark Twain not the menu he had 






Charles 
Frohman and 


Charles Dillingham 





































like Michael Morton. He 
would see a French farce in 

| a Paris theater, and, although 
he could not understand a word 
of French, he got the spirit and 
the meaning through the action. 

i He would buy the play, go to 
London with it, and get Morton or 
Paul Potter to adapt it for American 
consumption. 

Life in London, to Charles Frohman, 
was one series of adventures. 

One day, Madeline Lucette Ryley, 
the playwright, came to see him in his 
office in Henrietta Street. A battered 
old man was hanging around the door. 

‘Did you see that man outside?” asked 
Frohman. 

““Yes,’’ said Mrs. Ryley; “‘is he the bailiff?”’ 
“Oh, no,” said Frohman; “he is a Maiden- 
head cabby. And here is the story as to how 
if he came there.” 
| Frohman had been down to Maidenhead 
alone for lunch. At the station, he hailed a 
cabby driving a battered old fly. 
hi “Where to, governor?” asked the man. 
“Number Five Henrietta Street,” said Frohman. 

4 “No such place in Maidenhead,” said the driver. 
" “Oh, I mean the place opposite Covent Garden 
; in London.” 
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ordered, and was costing many times more than the Russell and Ida Conquest for this piece. The actresses 
one he had arranged. But he was game and stuck to were very much excited before the first night, and went 
it. It was midwinter, and when the fresh peaches came without dinner. After the play, they were very hungry. 
on he said to the woman on his right, On going to the Savoy, they encountered the Eng- 
“This will break me, I know; but we might as lish prohibition against serving women at night 
well have a good time.” when unaccompanied by men. After trying 
Frohman almost invariably several places, they went to their lodging in 
took one of his American Langham Place almost famished. 
friends to England In desperation, they telephoned to Dilling- 
with him. ham, who was playing hearts at the Savoy 
with Frohman and Gillette. He hurriedly 
got some food together in a basket, and, 
with his two friends, drove to where the 
ladies were staying. The house was 




















The silver cigarette- 
box presented to 
Charles Frohman at 
a dinner at the 











It was usually : 
Charles Dillingham, Garrick Club. Lon- 


Paul Potter, or William 40m. 1906, with sig- 
Gillette. natures of hosts en- 


graved upon the lid. 
(Right) Sir Arthur 
W. Pinero 



























On one of Gillette’s many trips 
with him, Frohman got up an elaborate supper for Mark 
Twain at the Savoy and invited a brilliant group of 
celebrities. In his inconspicuous way, however, he made 
it appear that Gillette was giving the supper. 

Midnight arrived, and Twain had not shown up. It was 
before the days of taxis, so Dillingham was sent after him 
ina hansom. After going to the wrong address, he finally 
located the humorist in Chelsea. He found Mark Twain 
sitting in his dressing-gown, smoking a 
Pittsburgh stogy and reading a book. 

“Did you forget all about the 
supper?” asked Dillingham. 

“No,” was the drawling reply; 
“but I didn’t know where 
the blamed thing was. I 
had a notion that some one 
of you would come for me.” 

The great humorist once 
drew a picture of Charles 
Frohman and under it , 
wrote: p 

N. B. Icannot make a good 
mouth, therefore leave it out. 
There is enough without it, 


anyway. Done with the best 
ink. Me 


dark; fruit- 
less pulls at the 
door-bell showed 
that it was broken. 
It was impossible to 
arouse anyone. 

Dillingham knew 
that the ladies were 
occupying front rooms 
on the second floor. He 
had five large English 
copper pernies in his 
pocket, and so _ he 
started to throw them 
up to the window. He 
threw four, and each 
fell short. 

“This is the last 
copper,” he said to 
Frohman. 

Whereupon, Froh- 
man said: 

“Let Gillette throw it. He 
can make a penny go further 
than any man in the world.” 
Such was Charles Frohman’s 


Underneath this inscrip- 
tion he wrote, 


To Charles Frohman (Past- 
master of hearts). 


Few things pleased Frohman 
more than to play a joke in 
England on Gillette, for Gillette 
also relaxed when he got on the other 
side. When Frohman produced “Sue” English life. 
in England, an amusing incident i The next instalment of The Life of 
happened. Charles Frohman will deal with the 

Frohman had brought over Annie Michael Morton great manager’s later years. 
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**Dear, if the dead can hear, be sorry for me—for I have yet a great price to pay!” 


‘The Price 


By Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


RS. JAMES MADDEN 
was glad her husband 
was away from home on 
business when the letter 

came. It was a cool morning in 
early spring, and she was sitting 
in front of the open fire in the li- 
brary when the butler brought the 
epistle to her. She had felt a 
distinct shock when she saw. the 


Photographic Illustrations by Lejaren A. Hiller 


Fortunate indeed are those who have learned that the 
reason and the emotions must act as a check upon 
each other in the conduct of life. Such are the truly 
human, for these faculties, working together, are 
the distinctive characteristic of mankind. Whatever 
sympathy we can bestow upon the two sisters in their 
life-tragedies must be tempered with regret, that, in 
the one case, failure to reflect upon the inevitable 
consequences of her action, and, in the other, the 
warning of the heart was ignored should have shut 
them out from the world of happiness and content. 


her the truth until she had con- 
fessed to him that she loved him. 
Then he had told her that he was 
not free. It was characteristic of 
her simple nature—for she was 
young and unsophisticated—that 
she had asked piteously, 

“Oh, what can we do?” 

He had tried to make her 
understand that she and he had 


handwriting, unsteady and feeble, 
yet the same writing with which she had once been so familiar. 

The letter was from her sister Agatha, who, as a young 
girl, had disgraced herself by running away with the man 
she loved. 

For the man was married. To be sure, his wife was as 
if she were dead to him, for she had been hopelessly insane 
since the second year of her marriage. After a decade of 
loneliness, he had met Agatha Dreyer and had fallen in 
love with her. 

The girl was living, at that time, with her mother in a 
New Jersey village. At first, she had not known that the 
man who was spending a few weeks in the little hotel was 
married. He, made reckless by past dreariness and by 
the flood of love that swept away his bearings, did not tell 
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a right to their happiness, tried 
to persuade her to go away with him. He knew that she 
shrank from this course because she feared that it would break 
her mother’s heart. But when her mother died ‘and left her 
alone, the man returned. And she went away with him. 

This was all that her sister Grace—Mrs. James Madden 
—had known of the tragedy. She, with her husband, had 
gone out to the little village to her mother’s funeral. After 
the burial, the wife lingered to attend to the disposition of 
the household effects and to turn the rented cottage over 
to its owner. Agatha was to come to New York to live 
with her sister in the handsome house that James Madden’s 
money had bought. The girl had begged to be allowed 
to spend one more night in the village with a school-friend. 

That night, she had eloped with the man she loved. She 
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had left a letter for Grace, reminding her that when, months 
ago, she—Agatha—had confessed her unhappy love-affair, 
Grace had reproved her sharply, had tried to make her see 
what a horrible sin she would commit wer. she to live with 
a man whom she could not marry. 

“T don’t understand just where the sin is,” the child had 
written, in her farewell letter. She was only eighteen. 
“Our love is so beautiful that it cannot make us bad.. I 
remember what you said about women who do such things 
as I am going to do. I know that some women live evil 
lives. But they do not live them for love of one man. I 
am not ashamed of loving Frank so dearly that I would go 
anywhere with him. It is the fault of the law of the state 
that he cannot marry me while his poor insane wife lives. 
I am going with him. Mother would have been wretched 
had I done this during her lifetime. Besides, she needed 
me. Nobody but Frank needs me now. I love you and 
thank you for offering me a home. But your husband 
cannot be expected to support me, who am nothing to 
him.” 

All this had been ten years ago—soon after Grace’s 
marriage to a wealthy man more than twenty-five years 
her senior. She had carried the letter to James Madden, 
and he had burst into a rage, calling the girl by foul names 
that had brought a crimson flood to his wife’s cheeks. 

“Oh, James!” she had gasped. “Oh, James!” 

He had laughed loudly. He often laughed like this when 
he saw that his speech shocked her. 

“That’s what she is, isn’t it?” he demanded. ‘What 
else do you call a woman who goes off with a man she’s 
not married to?” 

“But she loves him,” Grace faltered. She herself was 
scarcely more than a girl, and her loveless marriage had 
not yet killed all her faith in an affection which she had never 
experienced. ‘‘Agatha feels that her love makes it right,” 
she added. 

“Well, she’s what I said she was!” the man exclaimed. 
“You’re to have nothing to do with her. Understand? 
Here, give me that letter!’”’ He took it from her and read 
it with a sneer. “I see that she asks you, in a postscript, 
to send her a line of forgiveness to the man’s post-box in 
care of General Delivery. J’// send her a line, forbidding 
her ever to communicate with you again. I won’t have my 
wife associating with a woman of the town.” 

Even now, after all these years, Grace Madden felt sick 
as she recalled that scene. She had begged 
until her courage fainted and died.. She won- 
dered how she had ever had the strength of 
mind to argue thus with her husband. 

She would scarcely be able to do it now, 

she told herself. Looking truth fairly 

in the face, she knew, as she had always 
known, that she had married 
him for what he stood for— 
wealth, luxury, social power, 
the ability to gratify her love 
of the Beautiful. As a 
girl, she had longed for 
these things with a longing 
made keener, not lessened, 
by her college career. She 
had just been graduated 
when her father died. With 
his death came the revela- 
tion that his business was 
on the verge of ruin. 
Everything must be sold. 
The widow and her daugh- 
ters must live: in a tiny 
suburban cottage. Agatha 
must stay with her delicate 
mother, but Grace must go 
to work. 

Then, while her sorrow 


and sense of dismay were fresh upon her, she had met 
James Madden at the house of a friend in New York. He 
was a widower. His only daughter had just married and 
gone to England to live. 

James Madden thought Grace Dreyer one of the most 
beautiful women he had ever seen. She was twenty-four, 
only a year older than his daughter, but he wanted her for 
his own.. Her cold beauty attracted instead of repelled 
him. She was slender and graceiul, and her whole appear- 
ance gave one the impression of perfect poise. She reminded 
the man of the world of a clean-limbed, thoroughbred race- 
horse. Her head was well set on her slender neck; her 
profile was delicately chiseled. Her abundant ash-blond 
hair did not have a suggestion of curl, but lay in pale masses 
above her smooth, low forehead. Her gray eyes were cool 
and calm and made darker by the deep, brown lashes. At 
first, Madden had wondered if her lashes and brows were 
penciled. When he looked more closely, he saw that they 
were not. They and the rich red of her curved lips made 
her face one which could not be forgotten easily. She was 
just the kind of a woman whom it would be a joy to own, 
to see at the head of one’s table, to have bear one’s name. 
He had thought for a long while of marrying again. Yet, 
with his daughter at home, he had hesitated. Now she 
was gone; he might do as he pleased. 

He courted the girl with a persistence that flattered her. 
She was already dreading the sordid life that fate seemed 
to have planned for her. She did not love this man, but 
she loved his possessions. At college, she had enjoyed the 
consciousness that she was a power among the other girls. 
She knew that her 
beauty and a certain 
stately manner 
had won this 
power for her. 
She had often 
thought she 





























As she reread it, her eyes filled with slow, unaccustomed tears. 


Poor little Agatha! Poor little girl! 
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could be a queen in society. She reveled in the delicacies 
of life—the luxuries, the things that appealed to her sense 
of harmony and beauty. And these were the things that 
James Madden showed her. 

So she married him. 

The first year had been a strange one—full of surprises 

of many kinds. The handsome house, the servants at her 
beck and call, her social position had been all that she had 
hoped for. It was good to have enough money to send an 
occasional check to her mother and Agatha—for James 
Madden was not stingy and gave her a generous allowance. 
It was also pleasant to know that her mother and sister 
looked up to her as one who had done well in the world. 
Only once did she feel uncomfortable under Agatha’s clear 
eyes. 
“Since you are so pretty, sister,’ the girl said, “how 
wonderful it is that you married a man who could dress you 
in the kind of clothes that make you even more beautiful! 
To have all these things, and love, too, must make life very 
rich.” 

Grace had tried to laugh. 

“You are a sentimentalist, my dear,” she teased. 

“Because I talk of love?” Agatha asked. “You don’t 
mean that, sis, for I know if you had not cared a great 
deal for James, you could never have married him.” 

The child had said it so naturally that Grace could 
not suspect a hint of irony in the speech. Agatha herself 
was in love, and took it for granted that all the rest of 
the world was. The matron was suddenly ashamed as 
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At last the story was finished, and she looked up. Her husband's eyes were 
fixed upon her, and an ugly leer distorted his mouth 





she mused on what her sister might think of her did she 
know the facts. Of course, the wife told herself, she liked 
and respected her husband. That was the best foundation 
for marriage, after all. 

For a while, she had succeeded in cheating herself 
with this theory—even when she found herself cold under 
her husband’s caresses. He would sometimes laugh at 
this coldness—laugh with the indelicacy that was one of the 
surprises that marriage had kept in store for her. 

“You lovely iceberg!” he would say. “But I bet 
you’ve got a spark of fire smoldering in your heart. If 
so, I'll get at'it yet.” 

But he never had reached it. As time wore on, he 
taunted her with this. 

“T used to think you were capable of some depths of 
feeling,” he would complain. ‘But you’re not. You’re 
as cold as a fish.” 

“T am just what I was when you married me,” she 
retorted once. “TI told you then that I did not know the 
rapture of love of which I had heard people speak.” 

“Right you were!” he exclaimed. “You don’t know 
anything about it. But J do. Sometimes I almost hate 
you for your lack of knowledge.” 

“How can youstalk of hate—even in temper,” she re- 
proached him, “when you married me because you 
loved me?” 

He looked at her strangely. She knew he was angry by 
the way in which his long upper lip curled and by the 
forward thrust of his head on his short, bull-like neck. 

“Love!” he exclaimed. 
“Look here, girl: You may 
as well know the truth. 
You’re so cold it can’t hurt 
you. You think I married 
you because I was fond of 
you, do you? Well, I mar- 
ried you because I wanted a 
wife—that’s what! And, 
from your looks, I thought 
you’d fill the bill.” 

She had been too much 
shocked to reply. Yet she 
was almost glad that he did 
not love her. For she under- 
stood now that she could 
never love him. He eyed 
her keenly before he spoke 
again. 

“‘And I guess, if the truth 
were known, that you cared 
even less for me. See? You 
were what I wanted, and I 
got you. I had the things 
you wanted, and you gave 
yourself for them. That 
was the price you paid. 
I think ’’—with a harsh laugh 
—“that you made a pretty 
good bargain after all.” 

It had been several years 
now since he and she had 
had any such illuminating 
talks as these. They had 
settled down to taking each 
other for granted. Yet she 
had noticed how he had 
coarsened. He said things, 
even in public, that made 
her blush, although she 
would pretend not to hear 
them. When alone with her, 
his language was sometimes 
so indecent that she shud- 
dered. Strange, she mused, 
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that she had never become 
inured toit. She was thirty- 
five now; he was over sixty. 

All these matters passed 
as in a panorama through 
her mind on this morning on 
which she had received the 
letter from her “little sister,” 
of whom she had heard noth- 
ing for years. 

She recalled herself from 
the past to the present with 
a start. Yes; she was glad 
James was away to-day. He 
might have seen the letter 
and asked her from whom it 
was. He never hesitated to 
ask such questions. As he 
grew older, he was more 
persistent and insistent upon 
his right to receive a categor- 
ical reply. 

The letter had dropped 
into her lap, and she picked 
it up and readit again. And, 
as she reread it, her eyes filled 
with slow, unaccustomed 
tears. Poor little Agatha! 
Poor little girl! 

For Agatha was alone now, 
and ill. The man with whom 
she had run away had been 
dead for two years. Until 
now she had been too proud 
to tell her sister of her 
poverty. Frank had been 
poor, but together they had 
gotten on somehow. He was 
a newspaper man, and they 
had always had to live 
simply. But since his death 
she had been an_ invalid. 
She had gone twice to a 
hospital for operations. She 
hoped she need not wait much longer for death. She 
had had the operations performed to stop the hideous pain 
—not because she thought they would cure her. Now she 
was here in New York, in a small room in a cheap boarding- 
house. She had not forgotten James’s letter, written in 
reply to hers to Grace. She was not going to trouble him 
or her. She did not want them to help her. Only—she 
would like to see her sister before she died. Grace must 
not be sorry for her; but would she just come and kiss her 
once: 

Had James Madden been in town, his wife might not have 
dared follow the sudden impulse, the deep longing that 
seized her. She must see Agatha—the enly creature she 
really loved. Why need James ever know? The last time 
she had spoken of Agatha, he had called her—but no; she 
must not dwell on that conversation now. 

Rising before her courage should fail her, she crossed the 
room and pressed the bell. When her maid appeared, she 
spoke quickly, aimost feverishly. 

‘Tell Clarence I want the car at the door in half an hour,” 
she said. “I have a call to make.” 


She went in her limousine to the address on St. Matk’s 
Place, yet when she reached her destination, she told the 
chauffeur that he might take the car back home. 

“3 do not know when I shall leave here,” she said. “TI 
am calling on a poor sick woman, and may have to remain 
for an hour.” 

“But can’t I come back for you, madam?” The 
chauffeur’s tone was respectful, -yet betrayed that he was 
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“I prefer to go up alone.” 





Reluctantly the key was handed to the stranger 


slightly curious. His employer’s wife did not often call 
on poor people. She belonged to charitable committees 
and attended hospital-board meetings, but he had never 
brought her before to such a mean-looking house as this. 

She hesitated. She heard the note of suppressed wonder 
and wanted to disarm his curiosity. 

““Very well,” she said, at last; “come back in an hour.” 

She went up the steps and pulled the old-fashioned bell- 
handle, then waited, her back to the door, and gazed about 
her. There was the feel of spring in the air, even in the 
heart of the city. What a queer atmosphere of bygone 
days still lingered in this part of town! The houses had a 
deprecating look, as if they were apologizing for their 
shabbiness, yet also trying to remind the beholder that 
they had seen better days. The sun was warm here on 
this side of the street. At the corner, a hand-organ was 
grinding out droningly an old song that Grace had heard 
from hand-organs when she was a child—‘ Darling, we are 
growing old!” What silly, sentimental words those had 
been—what a thin, soulless tune! Yet she had a sense of 
tightness about her throat. Was she growing old? And 
what had life held for her? 

She turned impatiently and pulled the bell-knob again. 
This time there was a tinkle from the interior of the house. 
Evidently the bell had not rung before. 

The door opened, and she asked for Miss Dreyer. The 
landlady looked at her questioningly, then smiled politely. 

“Oh, Mrs. Dreyer, you mean,” she amended. “You can 
go right up, I guess. She’s in the third-floor back. She’s 
feeling rather poorly this morning.’’ (Continued on page 82) 
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dropped in front of him by the Land- 
lady’s Daughter, whose name was Effie 
and who weighed close on to 135 Pounds. 
Effie was just at the Age when a Girl has 
to be Deformed to prevent her from being a 
fairly Good Looker. 
ro To the unsophisticated Joseph, who had just 
clumb out of a Hay-Mow, she looked like a Com- 
bination of Geraldine Farrar in the Last Act, Lillian 
Russell at the age of 17, and Lucille Cavanagh wearing a 
Gown designed by Mme. Fluff-Jordan. 
Joe looked to her like a Bushel of Oats until he 
began to pull down at the Works, when she and 
her Maw suddenly sat up and exchanged 
Glances and fell to the Fact that they 
were harboring a Live One. 
Joe and Effie were married 
by a cute little Minister, 
and they began the long 
Hike with the Under- 
standing that she 

had stepped out 

from her Station 
in Life and con- 
ferred some kind of 
precious Boon on the 
poor Goof. 

Inasmuch as Joe had 
a Berth with a large and 
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Joe had a Berth with a large and 


growing Concern 


NCE there was a 
heavy-draft Em- 
ployee named 
Joe. 

He lived right up to 
his Appellation. 

Anyone walking 
behind him and 
observing how 
he bore down 
with his Num- 
ber Elevens 
would have JZ,°< 
surmised eee Ya, 
that his @ egg mg Phi 
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name was gt Ag Pits, growing Concern and Effie 
not Cyril “ig, “Sey. lh” of Jog had been accustomed to do 
or Ignatz or “7g q.. Ry, rq) Ph, up the Dishes every Evening, 
Ferdinand, but My, “ag ey ~~" he might have‘done her a lot 
just plain, No. 2, © By Me og &., of Good by tipping it off to her 
Common to Standard Joe. "Ee a. that she was getting no worse 
He came direct from the On ta than an Even Break. 





Stubble to a large Mercantile 
Plant and brought with him a frosty 
assortment of Si Perkins Mannerisms. 

All of the Hall Dancers employed in the 
Department with Joe :egarded him as a Mush- 
Head because he stuck around Overtime. 

He was a good deal of a Swozzie, but when 
the Lean Years came and some one had to be 
dropped through the Hatchway, old moon-faced 
Joe got his Promotion just when the wise Jimmies 
got the Sidewalk. 

Joe had Plans, and they were founded on the 
most orthodox Dope. 

He knew that every Man salted away the 
Kopecks so that he could provide a Home for 
an adult Female with respectable Connections. 

He understood that he would be expected to 
supply a Piano and Canary for his Woman, and 
lay by right smart of Real Estate so that, after 
he had been buried by the Odd Fellows, the 
Family would continue to have Leg of Lamb 
every Thursday. 


Joe lived at a Cold-Storage Dispensary in the S ' Frese 
ex-Home of an ex-Aristocrat for ex-Residents of He was a Beetle on the kind of Music 
the Tall Timothy. that put Joe to Sleep 


His Alphabet Soup and Bread Pudding were 
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Triangle Stuff as Sized 
Meal-Ticket 






But Joe never held out for that Fifty- 
Fifty Clause. He was willing to let it go 
Ninety-Ten. 

He said repeatedly that he was the luck- 
iest Lad in all the World, and Effie believed 
him and began to order Garments with wide, 
ornamental Edges. 

Joe was strong for that old line of Honey-Drip 
about the Sturdy Oak and the Clinging Vine. 
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He was a Great Hand for reading 


Getter for the Mother of his Children, whether they 
Papers to the emanicipated Suffs, 


had any or not. 

Effie used him as a sort of Derrick for lifting 
Obstacles out of her Pathway. 

He was what any Public Utilities 
Company would call the Trouble 
Man. 

In Military Parlance, 
he was expected to 
Fire and Fall 
Back. 

This Arrange- 
ment just suited 
him. He con- 
sidered it a privi- 
lege to be the Typ- 
ical American Hus- , : 
band tN A ae 
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and sometimes they would almost 


get what he was Handing Out 


the Flies away from her 
Lord and Master while he 
is sneaking a Siesta. 

He began to take 
Orders before they 
were twenty feet 

from the Altar, and 
when they moved 

into the Flat, she 
had him so 
Buffaloed he 





and walks about ten feet HK, F spe Tt was Hard Lines 
behind her beautiful scar- og I A aE WAR SESE SARON 
faced Otto. sl ee a “a _ for Effie sitting in the 
He would have pitied the a 2 oe Qo om yo little old ——- for 
Slave of the Orient who keeps N “as x0 _ Hours at a Stretch, wearing 
ot principally a Kimono and a lot of 

+ Talcum Powder, and reading Books 


that were touted to her by the Lady across 
the Hallway. 

Effie was stealthily approaching the Realm of 
Literature by way of the Best Sellers. 

Up to the timé she left the Beanery, she was 
never sure of Anything urtless she saw it in the 
Evening Paper, but before she had been in the 
Apartment a year, she began to have Culture 
Pains. 

She read a Million Pages of Magoo about 
strikingly handsome Devils with long Eyelashes 
and Tremolo Voices. 

They were a good deal different from that which 
she had Married, consequently she was much 
given to lowering the Volume and emitting a 
deep Sigh. 

The Matinées and Recitals and the Daylight 
Round-Ups of the Wide-Eyed Women were 
simply Pie for Effie. 

She had Bushels of Time, because Joe had 


SratcoTeneen employed a combination Door-Opener and Dish- 
He could Stall around the Outskirts of “Peer Gynt™ until all of Breaker and begged her to let the Girl do the 
the Claires and Elaines wanted to go up and Hard Work. 


lean on his Shoulder and Sob Effie’s most important Occupation was to 
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employ the Time provided by Joe in learning to be so 
Intellectual and Artistic that her Husband looked like a 
Mackerel alongside of her. 

Fortunately, Joe’s Income grew with her expanding 
Ambition, so that after she had been a Bird in the Gilded 
Cage for Five Years, she had two Servants in addition to 
the Nurse for Gwendolyn, and was pulling Dinner Parties 
and getting next to a lot of Interesting People who had 
Done Things. 

It never occurred to her that Joe was among those who 
had shown Class. 

He had come in from the Provinces, unaccompanied by 
any Pull, and had simply bulled his way to Advance- 
ment. 

If a Fellow stays in the Country long enough 
before coming to the City, he gets to be such 
a Gaffer that his Early Habits cling to him 
and he doesn’t know any better than to 
work every Day from Sunup to 
Sundown. 

It was so with Joe. He 
simply ate that Work Thing. 

Up to the time he 
closed his Desk every 
Day, he was a 
Loud Noise, but 
when he stepped 
out of the Lift in 
the Rosalina Apart- 
ment Building, he had 
died away to a Whisper. 

He was merely the Pro- 
vider for what was getting 
to be an awful nifty Establish- 
ment. 

He was the Auto Truck that 
brought up the Supplies to the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

He was an imperfect Specimen of the 
Inferior Sex that she 
had heard so much 
about at the Lectures. 

When he put on his 
Open Front, he looked 
like an Extra Waiter at 
a Banquet costing a 
Dollar a Plate. 

Plank him down at 
a flower-laden Table 
with a bevy of those 
who exchange their 
Conversation for Some- 
thing to Eat and he 
was simply Present but 
not Voting. . 

He edged toward the 
Hay at 9 P.M. unless she 
headed him off. 

No wonder that the 
Lady who now signed 
herself Evaleen Frisbie 
Pilkins regarded him 
as a Mutt and often 
blamed him for 
hanging the Pilkins 
onto her and handicapping a Career. 

She could not help but compare him with Mr. Williston Fos- 
brook, with whom she was Tea-Carousing several timesa week. 

Mr. Fosbrook had inherited just enough Income to keep 
him in Shredded Wheat and White Neckties, so he was 
around declaiming against Materialism. 

He was a Great Hand for reading Papers to the emanci- 
pated Suffs, and sometimes they would almost get what he 
was Handing Out. 





Effie took one look at him and told him he was Wrong. He had 
not gone into Trade. He had gone into the Discard Mr. Fosbrook had 


Mr. Williston Fosbrook was everything that Joe was not, 
which is a Compliment or vice versa, much depending on 
where you happen to be Standing at the Time. 

He was a Beetle on the kind of Music that put Joe to 
Sleep. 

His Execution was a bit wabbly, but he could sit up to 
the Piano and Vamp and Four-Flush and Stall around the 

Outskirts of “Peer Gynt” until all of 
the Claires and Elaines wanted to go up 
and lean on his Shoulder and Sob. 

Mr. Fosbrook was an Almost. 
Between Macaroons he could 
dismiss, by a Wave of the Hand, 
nine- tenths of the Modern 
Painters and all of the Popular 
Novelists, but it is not on 
Record that he ever white- 
washed a Tree or sold a 
Page of Copy to an 
Editor. 
He was a Cream 
Puff that should 
have been 
served Day 


































before 
Yesterday. 
4g He was a 
Gi Tulip that has 
y va remained in 
»* the Filorist’s 
me Window over 
3? Sunday. 
om 4s? Joe got his Number 
> a the first time he caught 
p oa” him hanging around and 
oy? classed him as an Unfortunate 
— Incident, the same as a Smoky 
e Flue or a busted Water-Pipe. 


Joe had heard of Home-Wreckers, but 

he was willing to take 
a Chance on a Male 
Nanny who carried 
the Handkerchief un- 
der the Cuff. 

While Old Reliable 
was down at the Office 
trying to steal enough 
Dough to keep Dearie 
in Society, the Trouble 
Maker was up at the 
Apartment smoking 
Joe’s 20-cent Brevas 
and telling Mrs. Pilkins 
that she was In Wrong. 

That Sympathy Gag 
will get to anyone, 
especially on the Off 
Day when the most 
loyal Wife wonders if 
she wouldn’t have done 
better by waiting a few 
Weeks and taking an- 
other Look around. 


— MIC CUTCHEON — 


Effie convinced that 
she was a Composite of Madame de Staél, Joan of Arc, and 
Carrie Chapman Catt, condemned to a sodden Existence 
with One who preferred Cohan to Ibsen. 

One day, when the True Friend had Condoled until she 
was sniffing on the Verge of Hysteria, Joe walked in on 
them and wanted to know what was the whole Idea. 

Mr. Fosbrook established a couple of New Records in 
getting the Hat and finding the Street Exit. 

Effie erupted and told All. (Concluded on page 82) 
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a6 t Building feo eee: 


» Sau "Sub ib (Ssu¥ That is what you are doing when 


you eat good soup. 


Not merely flesh and muscle, but nerve-power and energy are what 
count in the world today. And good soup—as all authorities agree— 
is rich in the nutritive properties which build up vitality and force. 

Not only this, but, like all foods which are most useful in building 
up nerve-power, good soup is at the same time tasty and attractive. 


You find enjoyment and satisfaction as well as effective nourishment in 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Even before you taste it you enjoy its fragrant aroma and inviting 
color. This exhilarating flavor is founded on Nature’s own recipe as 
put up in the juicy red-ripe tomato. 

By means of the exclusive Campbell method we preserve these 
tempting qualities with all their natural efficacy retained. We blend 
the pure fresh juice of the tomato with other choice ingredients in a 
well-balanced combination which is still more delightful to taste, and 
also remarkably wholesome and nutritious. 

Campbell’s Tomato Soup is valuable not only as a creator of appe- 
tite, but as a food which is assimilated almost completely and trans- 
formed, with the least possible tax on digestion, into the elements of 
active capacity and power. 

Do you get the benefit of this nourishing soup as often as you might ? 
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Could You Make This Shot? 


It is a hard one, but possible for a keen eye and a 
steady hand. _It is only one of the countless interesting 
shots in Billiards and Pool. All of them can be made ona 


BURROWES 





Billiard and Pool Table 


Billiards and Pool are great games anywhere, but far 
more enjoyable in your own home on your own tal 

Burrowes Tables are correct in every detail. The 
most delicate shots can be made with the utmost —— 
acy. Some of the leading omen use them for hoi 


practice. urrowes Regis High-Speed Rubber 
Cushions are unquestionably the finest cushions made. 


$1° DOWN 


Prices of Burrowes Tables ae from $15 up, on 
terms of $1 or more down and a small amount monthl 
Cues, balls, etc., free. Sizes range up to 4)2 x9 h 
(standard), with smaller sizes for smaller rooms. 


No Special Room Needed 


_ You can put xP. or take down your Burrowes Table 
in a moment. Mount it on your dining or library table 
or on its own legs or folding stand. 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 


On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. 
Play on it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and 
on its receipt we will refund your deposit. This in- 
sures you a free trial. Write for illustrated catalog, 
giv ing prices, convenient terms of payment and 

ull information. 
THE E. BURROWES CO. 
52 Spring | ener Portland, Me. 
Burrowes Tables are now on sale in many cities and towns. 
You can inspect them before ordering if you wish. 








Be prepared forany &F 
and every sudden 
change in tempera- 
ture. 


Provide yourself with a pack- 
age of Deans Mentholated 
Cough Drops— 


Wind, rain, snow, slush; wet 
feet, dampclothing; hotstreet 
cars or cold, draughty rooms 
will have no terrors for you 
if you always have a package 
of Deans to resort to. 


Heed the warning tickle in 
the throat or nostrils—stave 
off the cold and sore throat— 
Decns Mentholated Cough 
Drops are an ideal preven- 
tive—they soothe, are anti- 
septic, pure and pleasing to 
old and young. Get them 
at any Drug Store. 


Dean Medicine Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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New Fables in Slang 


(Concluded from page 80) 


She said she had Aspirations moving 


| around inside of her and her supersenstitive 





Nature rebelled at the Thought of continu- 
ing to live in a mere Doll’s House. 

She suggested that, in the great Shake- 
Up‘of Destiny, possibly it never had been 
meant that she and Joe were to be Soul- 
Mates. 

She spoke of Companionship based upon 
kindred Emotional Responses. 

Joe listened hard, but he fumbled most 
of her Points. 

When she slipped hirn the moldy one 
about every Woman having a Right to 
live her Life in her own Way, he missed a 
Swell Opening. 

He might have hinted that up to the 
Time he lassooed her in the Food Bazaar, 
she was getting her Wish, but he didn’t 
care to Start Anything. 

Joe was up against the Triangle. 

Usually it consists of two Women and a 
Man or two Men and a Woman, but this 
time the Lay-Out was a Producer, an 
Onion, and a plump Lady who had gone 
in too heavily for Marshmallows and New 


| Thought. 


Joe had not studied the Spicy Drama 


| and did not know how to proceed according 


| to well-known Formulas. 


So he did not upbraid the Woman in the 
Case until she writhed among the Rugs. 

Neither did he lure the Destroyer to a 
Private Apartment and cut him into 
Cubes, which the same is being done in 
Latin Countries. 

Joe was slow but Cooney. He had not 
operated in the hard-faced world of Barter 
and Gain all these years without learning 
to be somewhat of a Weasel. 

He told his Partner that if she wanted 
to call all Bets off and declare a new Book, 
he would be Game and never Cheep. 

He still loved her and wanted to keep on 
paying her Bills, but if she insisted on a 
Decree, she was the Doctor. 

Only, he said, it would be advisable for 
the Genius to get together the Price of an 


' Oil Stove and a couple of Chairs before 


taking over Somebody Else’s Wife. 

Then he hunted up Mr. Fosbrook and 
told him to stop trembling and there 
wouldn’t be any Scandal. 

The great Wrong which he (Joe) had 
committed when he dragged Effie out of the 
Pantry would be righted just as soon as the 
Future Husband had a Bank Roll that 


could stand up when Wifie began reading 


the Ads in the Paper. 

Joe had no real Intention of cutting loose. 

Effie might throw an occasional Tan- 
trum and even get chunky around the 
Waist-Line and show a Chin, but she was 
his for Keeps. 

Joe was a One-Woman Specialist. There 
are a few of them left. 

The poor left-handed Loon had tried to 
compete with Mr. Williston Fosbrook in 
the Fields of Literature, Music, Art, and 
low-grade Parlor Bunk, and he had Died 
standing up. 

His only chance was to enter Mr. Fos- 
brook in some Event which would reveal 
the Lady’s Pet as a False Alarm. 

So he induced Mr. Fosbrook to Invest 
and Promote. 

He put the Neophyte into a couple of 
Good Things and had him Money-Mad 
in less than no time. It never failed yet. 

After Mr. Fosbrook had been made 
Director of a Company because of his 
Social Prominence, Joe gave him a quiet 
Steer. 

“Tf you wear the Morning Coat and 
Orchid, and that narrow white Hickey in- 
side the Vest, and the Tortoise-Shell Specs 
with Ribbon attached, and the Spats, and 
the Hair draping the Collar, all the other 
Directors will look at you askance and not 
let you in on the Dividends,” said Joe. “If 
you are crafty, you will lay off the Low- 
Comedy Effects for a while and be a regu- 
lar Human Being.” 

Joe took him to a Ball Game as a pre- 
liminary to the Business Training. 

When Mr. Fosbrook got into Citizen’s 
Clothes and had his Hair Cut, he looked 
like $8 a week up a Side Street. 

He was a Savant who dressed for the 
Part, but when you took his Costume 
away from him, he was a Sausage. 

He went to see Effie and tell her that 
he had braved Public Opinion and gone 
into Trade. 

As soon as Williston started to Compete 


with Joe in Joe’s own Sphere, he simply 


whiffed. 

Effie took one look at him and told 
him he was Wrong. He had not gone 
into Trade. He had gone into the 
Discard. 


Moral: Many an Aviator would look 
foolish Sawing Wood. 


The next New Fable in Slang—The Modern Fable of the Spotlighters 
and the Spotter—will appear in the February issue. 


The Price 


(Continued from page 77) 
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So Agatha was known as “‘ Mrs. Dreyer’’! 

Grace climbed the stairs to the second 
floor, then to the third. This was what 
Agatha had come to. Suppose that she, 
Grace, had never married James Madden— 
would she ever have been reduced to such 
apass? But no, she told herself; she would 
have compelled success. She would never 
have given up so easily. Yet, had she not 
been giving up in one way or ‘another ever 
since her marriage? 

Outside the third-floor back, she stopped 
and knocked. 


“Come in!” called the sweet voice that 
she knew so well. Only, there was a differ- 
ent note to that voice now. 

And it was a different Agatha who held 
out her arms to her as she entered. She 
was thin and pale, and lay on a narrow bed 
in the sunshine that streamed in through 
the streaked window-panes. So slight and 
thin was she that she seemed like a child. 
Her dark hair, spread out on the pillow, 
threw into sharp relief the dead whiteness 
of her face. But her eyes still held the 
spirit of youth. 
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This Little Girl Has Always Been An 
_ Active Out-Door Baby 


Her Mother Writes: 

“Virginia still loves Grape-Nuts and always did. When she stopped 
taking her bottle, I did not want to begin feeding her everything, so 
decided on Grape-Nuts with hot milk. 

‘“‘She thrived on it perfectly and for months ate nothing else. She 
still has it for breakfast, but, of course, eats other things now.’’ Name 
given on request by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


GRAPE-NutTs 


supplies in delicious and easily digestible form an abundance of the 
simple, thorough nourishment so essential to health in growing children, 
and to mental and bodily vigor in adults. 

Mothers everywhere have found Grape-Nuts a big factor in keep- 
ing smiles and good cheer in the home. 


“There's a Reason” 
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HE initial cost of The 
Florsheim Shoe may 
i beatrifle more thanthe 
i ordinary shoe but the 
greater satisfaction you : 
get in style, comfort and ff 
service proves from the 
first to the last day’s 
wear that Florsheims | 

: 


IPE WRN aE 


cost lessintheend. Six 
to nine dollars. 










There's a dealer ready to 
show the style you prefer. 

We'll give you his name 
and mail booklet, “Styles 


of the Times.’ 


The Florsheim Shoe we 
Chicago, U.S. A. 





The Oneida— 
One of two 
hundred 
styles— 
Look for 
name 
an shoe. 
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Pirro lover’s delight! 4 <a ar7 oO ga jeningt 
c ores § mangall A ‘most st wonderful garden- 
books Don’t miss it. Ask today. ‘Abostel gues ite® 
GALLOWAY BROS. & CO., Dept Bet ‘Watertoo, 
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FREE TRIAL 
Small monthly payments, if you keep it. 
Many other styles, all at factory prices. 


BURROWES “THE qikcima” ty 


Quickly pays for itself by waited a, charges. Protects furs, 
feathers, fabrics from moths, mice, dust and. dampness and lasts 
for generations. A superb gift. Handsome piece of furniture, ex- 
quisitely made. 
trial. The E. T, BU RROWES CO., 299 South St., Portland, Me. 
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“Grace! Grace!” 

It was a glad cry, and Grace “Madden— 
the unloved and unloving wife, the woman 
who had thought that all warmth of affec- 
tion had died in her long ago—bent over 
the bed, gathering the slight form in her 
arms and covering the pale face with pas- 
sionate kisses. This being was fers, of her 


| own blood, no matter what she had done. 


They talked long—these two sisters 
seemingly of different worlds. And as 


' Grace watched the younger woman, she 
| was almost awed by the light of love that 


came to her eyes when she spoke of the man 
with whom she had lived and of their days 


| of work together. 


“And you were actually happy?” Grace 


| asked, at last. 





| happy just with one another. 
| a while, we were uncomfortable when 


A shadow of pain crossed the sick 
woman’s face. 

“As happy as we could be while we were 
paying the price.” 


“The price?” 

“Yes, dear; for that’s what we got to 
calling it after a while. It’s what every- 
body pays for mistakes or—sins—” She 
hesitated. ‘‘Perhaps,”. she said inquir- 
ingly, “you do not care to hear what I 


| mean—what we—Frank and I—learned? 


For you are so 


It might not interest you. 
But 


wise, you probably always knew it. 
we didn’t.” 

“T want to hear it,’’ Grace insisted. 

“Well,” the sweet voice went on, “at 
first we told ourselves that we had a right 
to our life, to do as we pleased. It did 
seem so, at least in one way. We were 
But, after 


people asked us how long we had been 
married. Occasionally, Frank met some 
man who knew that he had a wife in the 
asylum.’ It leaked out that he was living 
with another woman. J was that woman. 


| Women in the neighborhood in which we 


lived stared at me queerly. One mother 
—” She put her hand over her eyes. 

“Never mind, dear, if it hurts you to tell 
it,’ Grace murmured pityingly. 

“No; it makes it easier to talk it out, 
for, now that I’m alone all the while, I 
think of it often. One mother used to 
lend me her children to play with some- 
times—for I was lonely when Frank was 
But, one day, she took them away 


away. 
and never let them come again. She 
thought I was a bad woman. Somebody 


had told her Frank was not my husband.” 
“You never hada child?” The question 


| was very low. 


it wouldn’t have been fair to the 
child, you see,” the soft voice explained. 
*‘ And you know how I love children. Not 
having any of my own was another part of 
the price I paid. We moved often—for we 
got to thinking people knew even when 
they didn’t. Then Frank was ill—and in 
the hospital one of the doctors discovered 
that I wasn’t his wife. It’s too longa story 
to tell, sis, for I find I am getting tired. 
Only, it all shows the same thing. If you 
sin against a law of God, you must pay the 
price.” 

“But you thought you were not sinning 
against a law of God.” Grace was sur- 
prised to hear herself arguing in opposition 


“No; 


| to what had been her own convictions of 


| right and wrong. 


“You thought that the 


| law of God was the law of love.” 


Write for catalog. All chests shipped om free | | 


| 


“And so it is,” Agatha said quickly, 
“but it’s God’s kind of love—the kind that 
can think of a whole world—not only of 
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oneself and of what one wants to do. It 
took a long while for us to learn that no- 
body had a right to do a thing that if 
everybody did would make the world 
worse—not better. We went against the 
laws that govern other people—just as the 
poor bad women go against those laws. 
For, call it what you like, to live as Frank 
and I lived is not playing the game by the 
rules by which other people must play it. 
We were not playing fair.’ She paused, 
and, closing her eyes, lay quiet for several 
minutes. At last she smiled wanly. 
“You never thought I would be wise 
enough to be a philosopher and reason 
things out, did you?” she said whimsically. 
“But I’ve learned a lot.” 

“Then,” Grace faltered, 
sorry?” 

A pink glow suffused the pale face, and 
the invalid looked at her sister with an 
expression of pathetic regret. 

“God knows I’m not sorry,” she whis- 
pered, “and he knows that it’s not my fault 
that I can’t be sorry. But I am sure he’s 
forgiven me. And he knows I’ve paid the 
price. Yet I can’t forget that I sinned.” 

The older woman’s heart was wrung 
with pity. 

“But yours was not a vile sin,” she said. 
“Tt seemed beautiful to you.” She found 
herself returning to this. sophistry as the 
only thing she could lay hold of. 

“Ah, no!” Again the smile lighted the 
delicate features. ‘It was not like the 
sin of giving oneself to a man without love. 
Any woman who does that must suffer 
more, for she sins against her true self— 
against her soul.” 

The matron caught her breath, as if in 
sudden pain. 


“are you 


” 


“That is indeed a great sin,” she mur- 
mured. 
“Yes; to sell one’s body is awful,” 


Agatha said. ‘‘And each one who does 
it pays the price.” 

She was so weary that she did not notice 
her sister’s silence. So submerged was 
James Madden’s wife in her own thoughts 
that she started violently at the sound of a 
knock. Going to the door, she opened it. 
The woman who had admitted her down- 
stairs stood here. 

“There’s a car out in front,” 
marked. “I guess it’s yours.” 

“Please,” Grace said, “‘tell the man to 
go home, and he need not come back.” 

It was late afternoon when she at last 
left her sister. She had given Mrs. Gross, 
the landlady, a ten-dollar bill before asking 
for clean sheets and for something to hang 
over the uncurtained and unshuttered 
window. She had also gone out and re- 
turned with several dainties, among others 
some broth which she fed to Agatha with 
her own hands. Now that the excitement 
of meeting and conversation was over, she 
saw how weak the ill woman was and knew 
that the end could not be very distant. 

‘Make her as comfortable as you can,” 
she instructed Mrs. Gross. “I will call 
in a physician to see her to-morrow.” 

“You knew her when she was a girl, I 
guess?”’ opined Mrs. Gross. 

““Ves,” said Mrs. Madden briefly; ‘‘we 
were girls together.” 


she re- 


She thought hard and fast on her way 
home. All that Agatha had said was 
surging in the back of her mind, but she 
dared not dwell upon it all just yet. She, 
who had always shunned the memory of 
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“One of the great voices of our age.” 


MARGARETE MATZENAUER 
of the Metropolitan 






Pitrs SAanBorn, New York Globe. 


“The mast notable acquisition in years of the Metropolitan Opera Company.” 
H. E. Kreupiet, New York Tribune. “One of the most majestic figures 
ever seen on the operatic stage.’ H.T. Fincx, New York Evening Post. 











This photograph was taken while the great Matzenauer was singing in direct comparison with 
Edison’s Re-Creation of her voice—thus proving that one is indistinguishable from the other. 


Lhe NEW EDISON 


is positively the only sound-reproducing device 
which has successfully sustained in public the 
acid test of direct comparison with living 
artists. Talking machine manufacturers may 
use fine phrases in describing their machines, 
but there is none,who will claim that his 
talking machine cannot be distinguished from 
the living artists. To the best of our knowl- 


Ask for the booklet, “What theCritics Say.” 


edge and belief no talking machine manufac- 
turer has ever attempted such a comparison 
in public. Mr. Edison’s new invention is not 
a talking machine. The New Edison has been 
submitted to direct comparison with living 
artists before more than 300,000 music lovers 
and the results are chronicled in nearly 300 
of America’s leading newspapers. ; 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. Dept. 1041 
ORANGE, N. J. 



























ASSETS OVER 60 MILLION DOLLARS 


ISTANCE is no hiridrance 

to saving money by Mail at 
4°7, interest with this large 
safe bank which has been con- 
ducting a conservative savings 
bank business for 48 years. No 
matter where you live—send to- 
day for a copy of our interesting 
booklet ‘““W” explaining our 
Banking by Mail plan and the 
unquestioned safety afforded. 


SAVINGS & TRUSTCO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CAPHALAND SURPLUS 


FREI 


Beebe’. 


BOOK OF GOV’T JOBS 


Tells how American Citizens 18 or over can qualify for U. 8, 
— ree ahd 5 to $150 monthly TO BEGIN WITH. 


ns with fall pay. ‘No oiiihn 
Ordinary edu- 


vacatio’ 
Lifetime positions, 
cation sufficient. 
WRITE! Don’t be content with 

poor-paying,uncertain jo »b when Uncle 

Sam offers you steady well-paying po- 

sition in Railway Mail Service, Post 

Office, Custom House or at Panama 

Canal. Let former U. 8, Civil Service 

Sec’y-Examiner prepare you for the examination. Write for 
beautiful book.—FREE. 


Patterson Civil Service School. 71 News Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 





A Piedmoni 
Red Cedar 
Chest is the 
Gift Ideal 
Send for big 
Bew catalog, 
100 designs. 
Reduced prices 
—freight pre- 
psid. Factory to | 
you. 15 Days’ 
free trial. Fragrant Piedmont 
Red Cedar Chests protect furs, woolens and 
plumes from moths, mice, dust and damp. Ideal 
giftforevery occasion. Needed in every home. Lasts 
for generations. Send for big new catalog today free. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., abut. 79, Statesville, N. C. 





Our patented teaching device, 
the TUNE-A-PHONE, makes ac- 
curate tuning easy and sure. : 
Daniels, of Kansas, made 852 by Making 

ourmethod first week. Write for indisputable facts, FREE. 


Bryant School of Tuning ,803 Inst. Bldg., 


Erickeon Artificial Limb Co. 40 Wash. Av. No., Minneapolis, 
Light Not Chafe Overheat or 
Durable Draw End of Stump 


Estb 
Over 20 Yrs. 


Information or Catalog Given an TENTEO 


An Excellent Tonic for 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hair 


BALDPATE 


Registered in U. S. and Canada 


HAIR TONIC 


NEVER FAILS 


Nourishes and strengthens the fol- 
licles and thus promotes the growth 
of the hair. elieves the scalp of 
unhealthy accumulations and 
secretions. Gives a rich gloss, is 
highly perfumed and free from oil. 
Makes the hair light and fluffy. 

If your d cannot 

supply you, send $1 00 

Send 10c for Trial Size 

Applications obtained at the better barber shops. 


BALDPATE CO., NEW YORK 


467 West 34th Street, Dept. C. 
SOLD EVERYW HERE 


| sorry not to find you here. 
| see a good-looking woman around his 
house, even if she is his wife. 


= Mi -_ 


| dem 


her sister as of one who had sinned against 
God and man, now felt that she was not 
worthy to touch the hem of this sinning 
woman’s garment. But she must not 
allow herself to look at these facts at 
present. She must plan how she was to get 
Agatha away from that dreadful little room 
and bring her to her large and luxurious 
house. James would never consent, un- 
less, perhaps, she could move his heart 
with pity for the suffering woman. Had 
Agatha been a 
stranger, he 
might have 
been sorry for 
her. But he 
had never for- 
given the girl 
for bringing dis- 
grace so close 
to the woman 
whom he had  Sremvensarussesuumacomammane 
married. Yet 

nobody had ever known of that disgrace, 
for James Madden’s money and influence 
had hushed up the story of what had hap- 
pened in a little country town. Agatha’s 
name had been a forbidden subject in his 
presence for almost ten years now. 

““Any messages?” Grace asked of the 
servant who opened her own front door. 

“None, madam, except that Mr. Mad- 
den’s come home.” 

The wife hurried into the library, 
heart beating fast with nervousness. This 
was a bad beginning to her plan. James 
might be angry because she had not been 
in when he arrived. He was sitting smok- 
ing when she entered the room, his feet 


aT 


her 


| stretched out toward the grate fire. 


‘“‘Ah,” he said, looking up, “‘so you're 
back at last, eh?”’ 

“Oh, James,” she apologized eagerly, 
“T am so sorry I was out when you got 
home! I did not know you were coming 
before to-morrow. Please forgive me!” 

He did not rise. He was not in the habit 
of rising for his wife. But he smiled as he 
looked at her. He was surprised and 
flattered. Could it be that she had missed 
him—that she was actually glad to have 
him back at home? 

“Well, well,” he said, “I guess I was 

A man likes to 


Come here 
and kiss me.” 
She did as he bade, bending over him 


| and dropping a kiss on his forehead. But 


he caught hold of her and held her down. 
“Kiss me on the mouth,” he ordered, 
“as if you were really glad to see me. 


| Wait’’—as he noticed the veil she wore 


over her face—‘‘ put u- that veil first.” 

She untied her veil with trembling 
fingers. It was a long time since he had 
anded any affection from her. For 
months now, he had refrained from such 
demonstrations. She had wondered if at 
last her own coldness was reacting on him. 
Now she realized that her perturbation at 
seeing him here to-day had been mistaken 
by him for pleasure at his presence. A 
sudden thought flashed into her mind. He 
was playing into her hands, was giving her 
an opportunity to get him into a good 
humor—into a mood where he might be 
willing to heed her pleadings for her sister. 
She despised herself as a memory of what 
Agatha had said about love smote her. 
But she must forget it now; for Agatha’s 
sake she must do her part. 


Read the 


Important Announcement 
Pages 91 to 94 


Hikes 
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“You take an infernal time to loosen 
that veil,” her husband was saying, his 
small, sensual eyes upon her. “I guess 
you go on the principle that suspense 
increases desire, eh?”’ 

She blushed hotly as she bent over him 
again. He put his hand behind her head 
and pressed her mouth down against his. 
She wanted to tear herself from him, 
to strike him, to scream. But when 
he let her go, she only smiled. 

““You’re a 
peach, ali 
right,” he said, 
“even if you 
aren’t as young 
as you once 
were. But, you 
know, it’s the 
ripe fruit that’s 
always the 
sweetest. I 
hope you’ve got 
a good dinner in honor of my return. 
If not, order a dish or two added to the 
menu, will you? As you seem so pleased 
at having me back, I guess I’ll dress for 
dinner. I thought I was too dog-tired to 
prink up, but you’ve made me feel young 
again. By the way, when you dress, put 
on your prettiest dinner gown. I want 
to have a real festivé feast to-night. This 
is the nicest home-coming I’ve had for 
many a long day.” 

Alone in her room, she threw off her coat 
and hat and, for a moment, hid her face in 
her hands. She felt suddenly degraded 
and ashamed. Then she set her teeth and 
lifted her head. z 

“T’ve paid the price for myself often 
enough,” she murmured, “‘to be willing to 
pay it now for Agatha.” 

As she uttered the name, a vision of 
the pale face of her sister swam before 
her eyes, and again she heard the sweet, 
trainants accents—‘‘To sel! one’s body is 
awful!” 

The woman started as if struck with a 
lash. . 

““O God,” she breathed, 
think; don’t let me think!” 

The following morning after breakfast, 
Grace told her husband about Agatha. 

He had gone again into the library for 
his smoke, and she followed him here. He 
was in a good humor with her, and, appar- 
ently, with the world. Seating herself 
opposite him, she began at once on the 
story that she had rehearsed to herself so 
often that she thought she knew it by 
heart. Her only preface was: 

‘James, there is something that I want 
to tell you about—a favor I have to 
ask.” 

“Fire away!” he said good-naturedly. 
“T’m listening.” 

She knew he was listening, even though 
she did not venture to raise her eyes to his 
face after she was well launched on her 
recital. She knew with every nerve of her 
body that he was listening intently. She 
spoke rapidly yet clearly, bent forward, 
her hands clasped about her knees, her 
eyes downcast, a hot spot burning in each 
cheek. She did not glance at him, even 
when she heard a muttered ejaculation. 
She could not bear just yet the knowledge 
that this was expressive of anger. Were 
she to be sure of it now, she would not be 
able to go on. At last the story was 
finished, and she looked up. Her hus- 
band’s eyes were (Concluded on page 90) 
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The New Phonograph 


“And father ..... wellanyway 
he has forgotten all his objections 
—in fact the Vocalion has just 
carried him completely away. 


“The very first evening after the 
new instrument arrived I insisted 
upon his hearing it. He was really 
amusing. He puton his best ‘humor- 
ing-daughter’ air, but I could see 
that he expected to be bored. I 
chose the‘Vision Song’ from Butter- 
fly, for it is one of his favorite bits 
of opera. Adjusting the record, I 
started the motor with a simple 
movement of the tone-arm, and 
from the corners of my eyes I could 
see father watching, puzzled at the 
way it was done. Here was inter- 
est already ! 


* HEN the first tones 
sounded from the rec- 
ord their unusual qual- 

ity gripped his attention instantly. 

And in a moment he was so en- 

grossed that he didn’t hear me 

speak to him. He was enjoying 
himself hugely, but there was an 
expression of perplexity upon his 
face. He just couldn’t believe his 


musical instruments in z world 


VQYAL 








HE handsome, new Book of the Vocalion gives 
interesting facts about this new instrument that 
everyone who cares for music will want to know. 
It is sent free upon request—together with the 
name and address of the store nearest you where 
the Aeolian-Vocalion may be seen. Address Dept. C1. 


Vocalion prices are—conventional styles, without Graduola, $35 to 
$75—~with Graduola, $100 to $350. Art styles to $2000. 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY | /Sipeeeeeral 
AEOLIAN HALL~ NEWYORK Ma feo} U 


Makers. of the Aeolan-Vocalion— largest manufacturers of 


lO 


eyes and ears. Such wonderful 
tone—and from a phonograph, too! 


“Then I showed him the Graduola, the 
Vocalion expression device. Of course he 
was cynical about it at first. But I knew 
that he was only building an alibi, man- 
fashion, to protect his dignity in case he 
didn’t prove a success at the new art. 


“His first record didn’t go very well. 
He was so self-conscious, poor dear. But 
I coaxed him to try another, and before it 
was finished he was getting on beautifully. 
The knack in using the Graduola is to 
emphasize nicely the accents and help the 
very soft notes to become the delicate, mu- 
sical whispers they should be—to just give 
the record a human sparkle and variety. 


« SAW that my work was completed 
and slipped away. And when I re- 
turned an hour later for a good-night 
kiss, father was still playing away as 

enthusiastically as a boy. 


“We areall so happy over the Vocalion. 
For it is a real musical instrument. But 
it is not surprising after all that this new 
phonograph is so different—is it really? 
The Vocalion is made by the greatest 
musical instrument house. 


“And it should make a difference whether 
the men who make a phonograph know 
about music and appreciate it—or are just 
steeped in science and mechanics. Don't 
you think so?” 
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$3750 


for this 


KCoupet lop 


Put a “‘Koupet Top” on 
your Ford and you'll then 
have a classy, comfortable, 
convertible car for use day 
and night—all year ‘round. 


The ‘‘Koupet Top” ismade ONLY 
for the Ford Roadster 1915-16-17 
models. It will outlast the car itself. 
Never before has so good a top 
been offered at so low a price. 


We have been making closed 
carriages since 1857. Our skill and 


experience is summed up in this 
top. You'll appreciate its style, quality, 
finish and its many exclusive features. 

The frame is of hardwood, covered with 
best quality 32-0z. rubberized duck. Side 
panels and doors are of glass and are quickly 
removable in warm weather. Similar to 
the expensive touring Sedans. 


The windshield is the newest double- 
acting, ventilating, automatic type. Bot 
doors and windshield are adjustable to any 
position by patented, self-locking devices. 
They will not rattle. 

The “‘Koupet Top” weighs only five 
Ibs. more than your old top and windshield 
and will outlast the car. You can easily 
put it on your car. 

Write for circular or order at once if in 
a hurry for your “ Koupet Top.” Weight 
75 = shipping weight 110 Ibs. Price 
F. . cars Belleville, $37. a. Money 
back B not satisfactory after 10 days’ use. 


HEINZELMAN BROS. CARRIAGE CO. 


A. s:133-42 Koupet Bldg Belleville, Il. 4 
= 25 





Pease BF , FREE] 


S-Pass.,30H.P. Ride in a Bush Car. Pay for it 
Floctric Starting t— a out of your commissions on 
sales. I am daily ship- 

2a. ping cars to Bush 
Lom Agents. 103 went out 
last April. Big pro- 

fits for you. Write 

at once for my 48- je 


= ie giving ful 
tails of 1917 model. ‘Address . H. BU! H. Pres. pt. 134, 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Templo, Chicago, Til, 


FREE? Beautiful Book About Taxidermy 


earn at pone ty by mail to mount 
mal. 
taxidermist. Delightful art easily learned by men ” 
and women. Decorate home and den. Make big 
profits. Wonderful new art. Write Today for this 
wonderful Free Book and Our amazing offer. : 
‘a 104] Elwood Bidg..Omaha,Neb. 











bite animals, tan skins. Be 








Write today. Get full particulars of our amazing 
free trial offer on the superb Port-O-Phone—the latest 
and most scientific aid to hearing. Natural tones—dis- 
tinct articulation marvelously heard with this instru- 
ment. Recognized as the final perfection of an effi- 
cient aid to hearing. Send for a free trial today—now. 


15 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We allow you full 15 days’ free use. Weask for no 
deposit. You make no promise of any kind. The 
Port-O-Phone can be returned after free trial at our 
expense. We w a eee. . eee 
Send for a copy of our free book on 
Write Today deafness. Learn all about our free 
trial offer and easy payment plan. Remember we 
allow you to try the Port-O-Phone at our expense— 
satisfy yourself of its value in aiding you to hear. 


Write today—now. 
The Port-O-Phone Corp., Dept. 10, 1919 B’way, N. Y. 








| do! 
| obey me! 


| standing out like whip-cords. 


fixed upon her, and an ugly leer distorted , 


his mouth. 
.“So—that’s what you want!” he 
| drawled. ‘‘You ‘want to bring to my 


| house that hussy that dragged your name 


in the filth?” 

““James”—the wife’s exclamation was 
almost a cry—‘‘don’t, don’t speak like 
that! She’s dying, I tell you—dying!”’ 

He snorted. 

“Dying, is she? It’s a good thing she is! 
She’s run her course early. Most of them 
do. Five years is about their limit. You 
see them on the streets longer than that, 
but 

“Stop!” she sprang to her feet, her face 
white, her eyes flashing. “I forbid you to 
mention her name again! I wouldn’t let 
her come to your house now—do you hear? 
You needn’t fear that. I wouldn’t have 
her come—no, not to save your soul!” 

She was trembling, and the man gazed at 
her as if doubting the evidence of his 
senses. In the ten years that she had 
lived with him, this woman whom he 
owned had never shown such wrath. She 
was reckless now with rage. He had risen 
when she did and stood before her, dark 
and scowling. 

“Shut up, you fool!” he ordered. ‘Of 
course she won’t come here! You ought 
to be ashamed to suggest it. I forbid you 
to speak to her or hear from her. I for- 
bade that long ago—but much good did it 
Now I mean what I say—and you'll 


99? 





She looked at him unflinchingly. 
“No,” she said; “I will not obey 
you. I am going to take my sister to a 


| hospital.” 


eh?” he scoffed. 


“With my money, 
“with my 


“No,” she replied sternly, 
money.” 

“Money I gave you!” he reminded her. 

“Money I earned from you,” she cor- 
rected. “Yes; earned from you—God 


| forgive me!—just as surely as if I had been 


your secret mistress, not your so-called 
lawful wife.” 

He gasped. 
ness, was shocked by her words. 


Even he, with all his coarse- 


He laid 


| a heavy hand on her shoulder. 


“Damn you!” he swore thickly—his 
face crimson, the veins on his forehead 
“So that’s 
the kind of thing she’s taught you, is it? 
What else could I expect from a woman of 
the streets?”’ 

She did not shrink from him. She who 
had recoiled under his caresses faced his 
wrath without a tremor. And as he met 
her cold eyes, his hand dropped from her 
shoulder and he turned from her. 

“Mind what I say,” he threatened. 
“T’ve given you my orders. I forbid you 
to speak to that strumpet again. If you 
do, ’li——_” 

A knock on the door checked him. 

“Come in!”’ he called roughly. 

A servant entered. 

“Tf you please, sir, the car’s 
take you down-town.” 

While the man was holding his master’s 
coat, Grace slipped from the room and up- 
stairs. Her husband had not finished his 
sentence, but she knew what it would have 
been. In her present frame of mind, she 
did not care. Hastily dressing for the 
street, she took a roll of bills from her desk 
and hurried from the house. 

In the subway train, she tried to think of 
what the defiance of her husband’s com- 


ready to 
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mands would mean. She was not fright- 
ened. She would not lie to him about what 
she had done when he returned home that 
night. He might put her from his house. 
She felt a thrill almost like anticipatory 
freedom as she thought of this possibility. 
She did not know what would become of 
her. It made little difference. For the 
moment, anything seemed better than life 
with this man—the man to whom she had 
sold her body. 


Mrs. Gross answered her ring at the 
door on St. Mark’s Place. She wore the 
look of importance so common to persons 
of her class who have sad news to com- 
municate. 

“She’s gone,” she said succinctly. 
“When I went to her room a couple of 
hours ago, she was layin’ like she was 
asleep; but I seen right away that she 
was dead. I sent for the undertaker, but, 
of course, I didn’t make no arrangements 
until I’d seen you—for I knew you was 
comin’ this morning to see her, and as you 
was an old friend of hers, I thought maybe 
you’d want to attend to the arrangements 
yourself.”’ 

The handsomely dressed woman did not 
make any outcry. Secretly the landlady 
had hoped that there might be an inter- 
esting and moving “‘scene.’”’ She reflected 
now that fashionable and rich people were 
a heartless lot. Perhaps this woman had 
never cared much anyway for that poor 
dead creature. 

“Was I right?” she asked. 
see about havin’ her buried?” 

Grace Madden moistened her dry lips. 

“Yes,” she replied steadily; “I will see 
about it.” 

She started toward the stairs, but Mrs. 
Gross detained her. 


“Will you 


“The room’s locked,” she explained. 
“Here, I'll go up with you.” 
“Tt’s not necessary,” replied Grace. 


“Give me the key, please. I prefer to go 
up alone.” 

Reluctantly the key was handed to the 
stranger, and Mrs. Gross watched her as 
she went swiftly up the stairs. The land- 
lady was conscious of a feeling of keen dis- 
appointment. 

The curtain for which Grace had asked 
yesterday hung before the open window 
and softened the light in the shabby little 
room. She locked the door behind her 
before she glanced at the bed. Then, 
stepping forward, she drew the sheet from 
the still form lying there. 

She did not know how long she stood 
looking down on the strangely peaceful, 
smiling face framed by the masses of dark 
hair. As she gazed, she thought, with a 
sharp incongruity, of her husband, of his 
flushed face, of his sensual eyes. He would 
forgive her when he knew that Agatha was 
dead. He would take her back into his 
home as his wife, would treat her with a 
sort of magnanimity, with a coarse affec- 
tion. She shuddered, falling on her knees 
by the dead woman’s side. 

“Oh, little sister, little sister,” she 
moaned, “‘you sinned; but you are much 
forgiven because you loved much! It is 
easier for you than for me—as much easier 
as dying is than living. Dear, if the dead 
can hear, be sorry for me—for I have yet 
a great price to pay!” 

Her sobs shook the bed by which she 
knelt. But the face on the pillow still 
wore its smile of detachment and peace. 
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Announcing 


—a still bigger and 
better Cosmopolitan 


at 20 cents a copy— 
beginning with the 


February Number 


Circle Fannie Hurst 
Below John Galsworthy 


T the new price, CosMopoLiTAN will be able to offer 
the most remarkable and distinguished range of 
fiction ever printed in a single year. 

For the first time, all the greatest living authors and 
illustrators will be found regularly in one publication. 

COSMOPOLITAN will continue to feature all its famous 
contributors with customary prominence, and will also 
present monthly the work of equally noted writers and 
artists hitherto excluded by the limitations of space. 

You cannot set your expectation higher than we’ve set 
our standard: We’ve completed plans that practically 
corner story-telling genius. Never before have so many 
brilliant minds participated in a magazjne undertaking. 

COSMOPOLITAN. has paid the most to get the best— 
that’s why it reaches the million best families in America. 

Any CosMopo.iTAn table of contents explains its 
circulation and proclaims the character of that circula- 
tion. Only an audience of culture and intelligence 
would support an enterprise devoted to the highest and 
broadest expression of literature. 

By adding more pages, COSMOPOLITAN will extend its 
scope and introduce more authors of recognized power 
to this vast and important audience. 


Circle Am€lie Rives 
Below Jack London 


sBNOUD cENTHE 

There will now be a far greater variety to its contents— 
more stories and articles, extra serials and longer instal- 
ments, additional pictures by world-famous artists. 

This mammoth CosMopo:irTAN will be 20 cents, starting 
with February; but the trifling increase doesn’t begin to 
cover the improvement. We’ve added far more to the 
rcagazine than to the price. 

Each succeeding issue will be a better one—the next 
CosMopotiTAN is always greater than the last. 

Only CosmopotitaNn would dare attempt the following 
splendid program and could accomplish its presentation: 


Serials by 
Jack London 
Elizabeth Robins 
Owen Johnson 
Elinor Glyn 


Edith Wharton 

John Galsworthy 

Amélie Rives 

Robert W. Chambers 
Stories and Features by 

Mrs. Langtry 

Amélie Rives 

Arthur B. Reeve 

A. M. & C. N. Williamson 

George Randoiph Chester 

Cynthia Stockley 

and many others 


Fannie Hurst 

Booth Tarkington 
Gouverneur Morris 
George Ade 

Samuel Merwin 
Bernard Shaw 
Maurice Maeterlinck 
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With few excep- 
tions, | COSMOPOLI- 
TANS contributors 
are under contract 
to write and _ illus- 
trate for COSMOPOLI- 
TAN alone. This 
makes for the best 
possible work. It as- 
sures a definite mar- 
ket, enables the 
writer to concentrate 
upon a few stories 


> George Ade each year, and war- 


TAKRIS & EWIN 


Below Howard Chandler Christy 





rants a ripe and fin- 
ished product ; 


Creative talent glows most radiantly in leisure. 


FANNIE HURST, foremost among the newest story- 
tellers, logically finds her place here. She adds a unique 
note to CosMOPpoLITAN—tells uncommon tales about 
common folk—glibly prattles the vernacular of minor 
tradesmen and their families—impishly probes their lives 
and finds them unsuspectedly engaging. Fannie Hurst 
wields a pen of stabbing insight; by turn it croons and 
scarifies—is one instant a jester’s wand, and another 
moment draws blood. Still a mere girl, it is incredible 
that she should understand with such compassion and 
compelling. We are happy to state that Fannie Hurst is 
hereafter exclusively our own, ne promise the first 


of many corking stories for May. 


EDITH WHARTON: Cosmopolitan will shortly 
print a serial of New York life by Edith Wharton, whose 
‘House of Mirth” lifted her to the position of America’s 
most eminent woman novelist. 

CosMOPOLITAN makes the announcement with rare 
pleasure—proud with the knowledge that novels by 
Edith Wharton and John Galsworthy during the same 
twelvemonth, both establish its literary authority and 
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Owen Johnson 


© UNDERWOOD d& UNDERWOOD 


Center Edith Wharton 


intensify an already dominant popularity. For Cosmo- 
POLITAN is convinced that the finest art, being: the 


simplest, is always farthest- ‘reaching. 


AMELIE RIVES (Princess Troubetzkoy), author of 
“The Quick or the Dead” and ‘Shadows of Flames” 
(which appeared in COSMOPOLITAN two years ago) is 
preparing another startling novel for us and will con- 
tribute several short stories before its appearance. 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS as usual will scout thecoasts 
of adventure. His gay and captivating imagination is 
seething with future “ Firing Lines” and ‘‘ Girl Philippas” 
all of which will appear in these pages where for so long 
his thrilling productions have been staged. 


JOHN GAL SWORTHY is acquainting America with 
an incomparable art. COSMOPOLITAN is indeed fortunate 
in the privilege of publishing ‘‘ Beyond’’—the most vital 
book of the ranking English author. Neither in “Jus- 
tice’ nor in ‘‘The Dark Flower” has Galsworthy exhib- 
ited so many marks of power. Gyp, the newest daughter 
of his pen, is destined to enter the immortal gallery of 
heroines whose careers are memory-coin to generations. 
What a battle between pride and impulse—and how will 
it end? Can her birth explain all? 


JACK LONDON: You’re already reading “Jerry,” so 
why tell vou it’s his dandiest dog-yarn—and that’s saying 
a mighty lot, when one remembers ‘White Fang” and 
‘The Call of the Wild.”’ But vocabulary went bankrupt 
long ago paying tribute to London’s virile style. ‘‘ Mich- 
ael”’ is waiting to follow “Jerry’”’—and some sequel! 


SAMUEL MERWIN: The book-critics have just made 
up their minds that Sam Merwin has a keener sense of 
observation and a more enchanting humor than any 
recent American novelist—but we knew that long ago. 
If ‘The Trufflers” brought them all upstanding, think 
how the reviewers will greet “‘The Love Affairs of Henry 
the Ninth.” Was ever puppy-passion treated with such 
delicate and delicious touch? Every man can remember 
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Gouverneur Morris 
Center Lily Langtry 


when “the only girl in the world” came and went in be- 
wildering variety. You'll meet yourself before the 
series closes. et Ne 7 

OWEN JOHNSON is ‘‘somewhere in France’—shut 
up in a little village where confusing ideas can’t pop in 
and interrupt the progress of his COSMOPOLITAN novel for 
1917. No; it won’t be like anything he’s done so far, but 
we admit that you'll find it even more gripping than 
“The Woman Gives,” which has already passed, with its 
Arcade and new Bohemia, into fiction geography. 


ELIZABETH ROBINS didn’t exhaust her dramatic 
capacity with “ My Little Sister” and “Come and Iind 
Me’’—as a remarkable novel scheduled for a later issue of 
COSMOPOLITAN will prove. This time, it’s “‘Camilla”’ 
the woman willing to tear her own heart to shreds. 


] 


BOOTH TARKINGTON “Penrod” lives exclusively 
in CosMOPOLITAN. All through 1917, arrangements have 
been made to get him into and out of the greatest amount 
of trouble. We understand from Mr. Tarkington (who 
seems thoroughly in Penrod’s confidence) that the 
detective-bug has just bit him—and the bite being sharp, 
the doings will be lively. 

GEORGE ADE crowds every one of his Fables with 
sufficient plot-action and character-disclosure to keep a 
whole book going. After writing The Great American 
Novel so often, his youthful ambition in that direction 
ought to be satisfied. Whenever Mr. Ade produces a new 
fable, COSMOPOLITAN prints it. 


ARTHUR B. REEVE has invented an ingenious cabi 
net into which Craig Kennedy can pack his scientiiic equin- 
ment, and has sent him traveling, solving all kinds of 
baffling crimes as he meets them along the way. 


CYNTHIA STOCKLEY is another new Cosmopotti- 
TAN star and will appear in no other publication. It is 
difficult to describe her exotic imagination and bound- 
less understanding of the strange peoples in The 


Hinterlands. 


A. M. and C. N. 
WILLIAMSON, 
masters of mystery 
and intrigue, will 
help distinguish 
forthcoming CosMo- 
POLITANS. They’ve 
been out touring 
Historical America 
to find material for 
the “‘Adventures of 
José,” a narrative 


every whit as lively 
Circle Booth Tarkington 


and individual as : ; 
elow Harrison Fisher 


their “Lightning 
Conductor.” This pleasant novelty is scheduled 
Start soon. 

GOUVERNEUR MORRIS gets his themes from the 
widest variety of motives, places, and people. He never 
repeats a type ora setting. His technique—-a quality 
as necessary to the story-writer as the musician, and 
gained by the same arduous practice—is amazing; 10917 
COSMOPOLITAN will contain some of the best examples 
of his exquisite art. 

GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER has no intention 
of closing the career of “‘Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford.” 
America is too fond of the amazing rascal. His busy 

in is spinning fresh webs for the dumfounding of 
more smart Alecks and tricksters to whom Wallingford 


strictly limits his predations. 


LILY LANGTRY has known kings, chummed with 
statesmen, moved in noble circles and been adored by the 
geniuses of letters and art and the theater. Time, now 
and then, picks such extraordinary women to be shuttles 
on the loom of History. Cosmopo.iTaN has achieved a 
notable triumph in overcoming Lily Langtry’s persistent 
objection against disclosing the story of her spectacular 
career, and feels that a valuable addition is made to the 
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Elizabeth Robins 


world’s intimate 
literature by the 
publication of this 
frankly spoken auto- 
biography. Photog- 
raphy was a raging 
fad among the belles 
of Europe when Lily 
Langtry came, a 
bride from the Is- 
land of Jersey, to be 
the uncrowned queen 
of London. Oppor- 
tunities for profuse 


Circle Elinor Glyn 
Below Arthur B. Reeve 
and gorgeous illustrations have been utilized to the full 
in the presentation of this notable serial. 


language of each; therefore, his articles and essays are 
aninspiration in the land and CosMopPOoLITAN is happy 


in being able to announce them as a monthly feature. 
Other Articles and Features: A variety of im- 

portant articles of wide scope and exceptional timeliness 

will be published by COSMOPOLITAN in 1017. 
Illustrated Travel Articles are on the year’s program. So 
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119 West 40th Street 
New York City N 


~*~ our readers that the magazine would cost them no more. 


Enclosed find $1.50 for which 
please enter my subscription to Cos- 


mopol:tan for one year at the old rate. ~~, 
Name 2 ™ m 


Street Address 4 se 


yw a subscriber, your subscription will be 
j 


NOTE: If you are 


extended for 12 months beyond the expiration date of your present 


subscription. 


are brilliant essays 
by Bernard Shaw, 
Maurice Maeter- 
linck, and others of 
the great essayists 
of all lands. 

The poems of Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox and 
Edgar Lee Masters, 
the trenchant author 
of ‘Spoon River An- 
thology,” will be 
notable and their il- 
lustrations likewise. 

The beauties of the Stage will have a gravure section 
to themselves each month. 


Harrison Fisher, peerless among _ illustrators, will 
paint the covers of COSMOPOLITAN in 1917. Other noted 
illustrators whose work will adorn CosMOPOLITAN’S 
pages this year are: Howard Chandler Christy, 
Frank Craig, Charles E. Chambers, John Alonzo 
Williams, W. D. Stevens, Worth Brehm, W. T. Benda, 
Will Foster, George Gibbs, John T. McCutcheon, T. D. 
Skidmore, Anton Otto Fischer, James Montgomery Flagg, 
and many others. 


Circle Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Below George Randolph Chester 


Special Subscription Offer to the Regular 
Readers of Cosmopolitan 


When CosmoporiTaN was enlarged and improved last September, we promised 


That promise 


we intend to keep. 
For a limited period, the subscription price of CosMOPOLITAN will 
remain $1.50 a year. 
still has a chance to subscribe at the old price. 


Therefore, every reader of COSMOPOLITAN 


COSMOPOLITAN 
119 West 40th Street 
New York City 
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Feta) 


OES 


Self-Filling, Safety, Pocket and 
Regular types; large and small 
sizes, from plain finish to beau- 
tiful designs in silver and gold. 
In dainty Christmas boxes. 


Exchanged after Christmas to 
suit owner. 


Trier tem Ad aa atte e 


$2.50, $4.00, $5.00 
up to $150.00 


The secret of selecting the one gift that will be 
most enjoyed and appreciated lies in anticipa- 
ting the wishes and needs of one’s friends. 


Of all good presents, Waterman's Ideal Fountain 
Pen crystalizes the Spirit of Christmas in a gift 
that is practical, refined, and at all times prized 
for its everyday convenience. 


Among your family or friends—at the office, at 
school, at the club—anyone in any walk of life 
will appreciate a Waterman's Ideal not only for 
what it is, but what it does. 


Insist on the genuine Waterman’s Ideal—a. 
name the recipient will recognize as the mark 
of quality, service and good taste. 


Write -for Illustrated Gift Folder 
and Introduction Card to a Dealer 


L. E. Waterman Company, Broadway, NewYork 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
CHICAGO MONTREAL BUENOS AIRES 
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“A Train Load of Books” 
What Clarkson 
is Doing for 


the Book all 


IN several hundred thousand Li- 
braries in the homes of people 
in every walk of life—from the 
day laborer to the college professor 
and high government official, from 
the persons who buy a few books 
of popular fiction to thepersonswho 
pride themselves on having the 
= complete works of all the standard 
authors in De Luxe Sets artistically printed and bound— 
almost every book was bought from me. WHY? 
Because, | have no agents and sell you just the books 
you want—all new—many at a saving of from 50 
to 90 per cent—you examine the books in your own home 
for five days before paying for them. If not satisfied, return 
them at my expense—and—owe me nothing. 


Sample Prices: | Gems of Literature, 6 vols. My 


price, $1.15. 
Whena — a Man. Publisher's | People’s New Census Atlas of the 
price, $1.35. My price, 90c. 


World. Pub. price, $4,00, My 
Eyes of the Ww rid. My price, 350. price, 98c. 
Bookkeeping at a Glance. Price 35¢. | New American Encyclopedic Dic- 
Famous Pictures. Pub. price, $6.00. tionary, 5 vols.,three-fourths Mor. 
My price, $1.45. Pub. price, $21.00. My price, 
Eneyelopedi a of Quotations. Pub. $4.75. 
price, $2.50. My price, 89c. 
Wild Animals. Pub. price, $3.00. M soe, OF 
My price, 45c. oy pee, Vee. : 
What All Married People Should | Law Without Lawyers. Pub. price, 
Know, Pub. price, $3.00. My $2.00. My price, 45c. 
price, 73c. Fine Teacher’s Bible. Pub. price, 
Every Girl’s Library, 10 vols.,three- | _ $3.50. My price, $1.10 
fourths Mor. Pub. price, $15.00. | Koran of Mobammed, Pub. price, 
My price, $2.95. $1.50. My price, 480. 
Intercsllegiate Dictionary. Pub. ae Cooking School Book. Price, 
price, $3.00. My price, $1.20. $1. 
are De Luxe Sets, Morocco esl complete_works, 
pany of them at less than $5 cents on the dollar. Hugo, Kipling, 

































Famous Orators, Pub. price, $2.50. 


others. 

Get. y Big, New ogue 
seas get ys free ne tellp gon ou pow te 
cay ee, Reset eae Gf birth and death of 


dreds of sets and thousands of single vol umes listed. sctichenld 


reader—the rich man who insists u AO peck Ban his dollar’s worth — the 
for less money 

than any other =n = erica. an ‘book “new and free ‘fresh, 

geibble, and and aan Trather bare a b a ae or ae ne Edo nok 

"David B. Clarkson, n, The Book Broker, 

131 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illinois 


> 60 BREED Valuable Poultry Book 
Free—New 100-page 

22nd Annual Edition. Fine — bred chick- 
ens, coke geese and turkeys—Northern 
ardy, b beautiful. Fowls, Eggs and 
Incubators, ow prices. America’s greatest 
ultryfarm. Write today for Free Book. 


ag F. NEUBERT CO., Box 399 Mankato, Mina, 


LD. YOU 


pes show this standard high grade 
42 key fully visible typewriter 
to yourfriends and let themsee 
r whereinit excels any $100 
type writer, if by doing 
isand other smallassist- 
§ ance,youcouldeasily have 
one to keep as your own? 
Then by ,Post. card or letter 
# simply say, “Mail Particulars.” 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 3614, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENT LARGE 


PROFIT 
Gold and Silver Sign Letters 


For store fronts, office windows 
and glass signs of all kinds. No 
experience necessary. Anyone 
can put them on and make 
money right from the start. 


Make Big Money 


You can sell tonearby trade or 
travel all over the country. 
There is a big demand for win- 
dow lettering in every town. 
Send for Free Samples and full 
particulars. 


mate ks Letter Co., 420 No. Clark St., 
Infants ne iMavelide 


HORLICK’S 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


Rich milk, malted grain, in powder form. 
For infants, invalids and growing children. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers and the aged. 
More nutritious than tea, coffee, etc. 
Instantly prepared. Requires no cooking. 


Substitutes Cost YOU Same Price 
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Business Every Minute 


(Continued from page 43) 


were even, large, and white; her eyes were 
hazel, and slightly prominent. She had a 
partly trained singing voice—contralto, 


| with a middle-soprano range—a pretty 


good voice, though, when she filled her 
deep chest with a quick, full breath and 
swung up on her toes and the rather 
full lips parted. Henry, gazing at her, 
feeling the dramatic quality that was in 
the girl, could not have told whether she 
was singing well or badly. 

On the drive from the station in the 
shabby station-surrey, Alfred had said: 

“Wait till you see Janet, Hen. You 
won’t think I’ve said too much about her. 
And she simply won’t let me alone.” 

“You in love with her?” asked Henry, 


| from the depths of his gloom. 


“Well, now,’ mused Alfred, aloud, “I 
don’t know’s I can answer that exactly.” 

“Love is a growth, of course’—from 
Henry. 

“Yes; of course.” 

Later, after Janet had met them at the 
front steps and then had run up-stairs to 
call her sister, Alfred whispered: 

“Well, what do you say? WasI right?” 

“You’re a good picker,” Henry mur- 
mured. They were in the parlor now. 
Henry fingered the rubber plant that stood 
in the bay window. He could not face 
Alfred at the moment. The picture of 
that tall, supple girl on the top step, the 
warm pressure of her hand had affected 
him strongly. Alfred touched the piano. 

“Sit down and sing something,” he sug- 
gested, nervously eager to exhibit Henry to 
Janet, now that he had exhibited Janet 
to Henry. 

That youth felt no hesitation. He 
dropped eagerly on the piano-stool, struck 
a few chords (all he knew). In the pause 
that followed, they could hear the girls 
moving about overhead. 

“Go ahead and sing,” urged Alfred, self- 
conscious. 

Henry considered, then, in his best 
voice and with a very fair Cockney ac- 
cent, burst into, ‘My Old Dutch.” Che- 
valier was then a novelty and was widely 
popular. Henry had heard him at the Cen- 
tral Music Hall, in Chicago, and made up 
in the freshness and quality of his strong, 
young voice what he lacked in accuracy of 
impersonation. 

The girls tiptoed in while he was singing. 
He heard and felt them there behind him, 
and took extra pains in controlling his 
breath and producing his tones. 

When he had finished, they clapped their 


hands. Janet came right over. 


“T think you sing beautifuily,” she mur- 
mured. Her voice was low, designed for 
“‘Sing something else.” 
“Oh, but I want to hear you!” said he, 
almost in a whisper. 

Her gaze wandered over his face and 
hair. He felt this, and looked down at the 
keyboard. 

“Tt would be fun to try some duets,” said 
she. “I’ve got an old book—oh, here’s 
‘Oh, That We Two Were Maying’! 


| Don’t you like that?” 


They sang and sang. Between songs, 
they talked. Alfred had, by this time, 
wandered away with Evelyn. 

Janet Bulger never said much; words ap- 
parently meant little to her. But she did 


beg him to stay over and sing in the oper- 
etta on Saturday night. 

He considered this. It suggested a 
pleasant avenue of escape. Humiliated in 
Sunbury, he might yet triumph in Borea. 

“T’m afraid I couldn’t afford the time,” 
he murmured. His shoulder brushed hers. 
They were both gazing intently at the duet 
of the moment. 

““They’re paying a few of the singers and 
some of the orchestra,” said she musingly. 

“How would you feel about my stay- 
ing?” 

She ran her agile fingers softly over the 
keys. 

“Tt seems to me I suggested it,” she 
said. 


Mr. Du Bonne was a thin little man, 
whose business was going from community 
to community getting up amateur per- 
formances. He drilled principals, chorus, 
and dancers. He was competent either to 
direct the performance from the conduc- 
tor’s desk in the orchestra or to play a 
principal comedy part—The Lord High 
Chancellor; Koko; Sir Joseph Porter, 
K. C. B., or the Major General. He was 
principally distinguished by a yellow straw 
hat, which he kept on in the rehearsal-hall. 

Henry found the rehearsal a continuous 
delight. The chorus was well trained; the 
Borea girls danced nicely; the principals 
were good. Janet Bulger was playing 
Leila, and doing it surprisingly well. She 
let herself go more than the other young 
women—a little too much, at moments, 
Henry thought, as he watched her. But 
she had charm—no doubt about that. 
And more than once, Henry felt her slow 
gaze on him. He hoped Alfred wouldn’t 
notice it. He was too young to observe 
that the other girls and women said little 
to her. 

A middle-aged fat man in his shirt- 
sleeves (the evening was warm) paced to 
and fro, carrying a shotgun, and sang the 
sentry’s song at the beginning of Act II. 
The chorus sang. Then Mr. Du Bonne 
laid down his baton and turned toward 
Janet. With a swift, non-committal look 
at Alfred in the chorus behind her, she 
stepped forward and brought the director 
right up to Henry. 

“You'll try this next song?” said he. 
His face was wizened. He seemed able to 
lay his extraordinary energy aside as if it 
were a garment. Without it, he looked 
tired. 

“Oh, I don’t believe I could,” said 
Henry, blushing. “I hardly know it. 
And my throat y 

“Please!” whispered Janet, at his ear. 

Mr. Du Bonne placed an open copy of 
the score in his hands and nodded toward 
the pianist. 

Henry heard the introductory measures. 
He found himself rising and stepping for- 
ward, the light but insistent hand of the 
little director gripping his elbow. He took 
a deep breath and began to sing. At first, 
his voice was breathy. He felt this, and 





steadied himself, breathing with greater: 


care and standing straighter. Fortu- 
nately that fine song, “When England 
Really Ruled the Waves,” calls for a firm, 
full voice. Embarrassed as he was, Henry 
could not have produced a light tone. 
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“I simply love my OLIVER NINE” 


‘Every raise I’ve had I credit to my little friend, the Oliver Nine. He’s 
always on the job, and when I have to turn in and work like a beaver—well, his 
first name is ‘‘Reliability.’’ And pretty work? My boss says that I am the best 
stenographer he ever had. But I know that it isn’t my care alone that does the 
trick. It’s because the Oliver never gets out of alignment, never makes those little 
hilly lines that make a page so mussy. 


‘When the going home gong strikes and I brush off my Oliver Nine and put 
the cover on, I’m not all tired out. Some of my girl friends think that I don’t 
have very much to do, because I do lots more work than most of them and do not feel 
it. I have always known that the Oliver had a lighter touch. That’s because there 
are no keys to lift—they drop downward on the Oliver. I’ve never found a lighter 
running machine—that’s why I’m so strong for the Oliver. 


“The boss, who is a shark on efficiency, has Oliverized 


You Might Make Much | the offices throughout, after trying them all. But he didn’t 
have to prove to me that the Oliver would be a favorite with 
As An OLIVER Agent all of the stenographers. I knew they’d be enthusiastic. 
a and women in i parts of = “Then, too, I’m always sure of a well-paid position, 
country are earning large monthly for there are Oliver Employment Agencies throughout the 
commissions as Oliver agents. Mil- 99 
lions of dollars have been paid by us. —— ; 
You might as well have your share if It’s me for the Oliver always.’’ 
you are willing to do a little work in 
yourcommunity. No sales’ experience 
is necessary—we show you how. 
Write today for complete informa- Uh 


tion. We give preference to those THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


who apply first. Don’t delay. 
1395 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. (568) 














‘WATCHES 


Loftis “Perfection” 
Diamond Ring—The 
ideal Holiday Gift 


\ This exquisite Diamond Ring is 
shown enlarged to display every 
| detail of the graceful 14k solid 
gold mounting. Only the finest 
quality pure white Diamonds, 
erfect in cut and full of fiery 
rilliancy, are used. Ring No. 
X659, price $50, leads all others 
in popularity. Credit Terms,$10 
down, balance $5 a month. Our 
large Catalog shows this Ring 
at prices to suit any purse. Send 
your order today for No. X659, 
or send for Free Catalog and 
make your selection. Each ring 
is cased in handsome velvet 
ring box,ready for presentation. 
We prepay delivery charges. 
Send for Our Handsome 116- 
Page Catalog Before Selecting 
OUR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
There are over 2,000 suggestions for 
ifts or for personal wear—beautiful 
flustrations of Diamonds, Watches. 
Jewelry, Silverware and Novelties—all 
at bargain prices. You can fill your en- 
J tire list of Holiday presents m our 
" talog and have everything charged in 
one account. Send for free Catalog today. 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
The National Credit Jewelers 
Mr Dept.H892, 108. N. State Street, Chi , tt. 
M stores sleo in Pittsburgh, St. Louis, mabe 


A High School Course 


Learn in one 

In Two Years ovntone, Here's 

~ : a thorough. com- 

plete, and simplified high school course that you can 

finish in two years. Meets all college entrance re- 

uirements. Prepared by leading members of the 
Loculties of universities and academies. - 6 


Write for booklet. Send your name and address for our booke 
let and full particulars. No obligations. Write today—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept P1041 Chicago, U.S. A. 




































Earn $15 to $25 per week 
Thousands are taking up this congenial 
respected vocation. Offers unusual so- 
cial advantages. Excelientincome. Any 
woman of 18 or over can learn under 
our simple, perfected system. 


LEARN AT HOME 


Our system founded 1902 is endorsed by 
leading physicians. Dr.Perkins,the founder, 
| will personally instruct you, assures thorough 
training yet saves alot of time. _ Low tuition; 
smallmonthly payments. Send for 32 lesson 
pages and large illustrated catalog today— 
ALL FREE upon request. Write now. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, Est. 1902, 
116-0 Michigan Boulevard, South, Chicago 


Ridpath’s 
History «::W orld 
At a Bargain 


Free | 


We will mail 
free a beautiful 
46-page book- 
let of sample 
Pages to al] 
who m ail 
Nine NAPOLEON the coupon 


Big 4000 Pages 
Vols. 2000 Pictures 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of 
payment Only in direct letters to those mailing the 
Coupon below. Tear off Coupon, write name and address 
plainly and mail now before you forget it. The 46 Free 
sample pages will give you some idea of the splendid 
illustrations and wonderfully beautiful style in which 
the work is written. Thousands have already availed 
themselves of our offer and every purchaser is more 
than satisfied. Mail Coupon Now. 


FREE COUPON 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 1-17 

140 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

Please mail your 46-page free sample booklet of 
Ridpath’s History of the World, containing photo- 
gravures of Napoleon, Socrates, Cesar, and othergreat 
characters in history, and write me full particulars of 
your special offer to Cosmopolitan readers. 
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Before he was through the first verse, his 
voice was clear. He finished it with fine 
volume. 

He had felt that he had their attention. 
Now a buzz of talk broke out, and a little 
outburst of applause. He looked at Janet. 
Her eyes were on him, peering out under 
lowered brows. She had pressed a thought- 
ful finger against her lips. For a second, 
their eyes met. The color came hot and 
rich to Henry’s face. He had almost to 
jerk his eyes away from hers. He swung 
out into the second verse with a bolder, 
freer rhythm. He 
finished the song 
in an outburst of 
real ardor. The = 
applause that © 
followed was pro- 
longed. A man 
cried, “ Bravo!” 

He caught women’s © 
voices saying, 
“Tsn’t he splen- 





did!” and “Such {dium ra a 


spirit and feeling!” 

Mr. Du Bonne, faded and weary, stood 
before him. 

“We'd like to have you take the part,” 
he said. And the applause broke out again. 

Henry had but one sane moment after 
that. It was when he thought of his 
mother, during the walk back to the Bul- 
gers. He and Janet were together, thanks 
to the subtie management of that young 
lady. He didn’t know what had become 
of Alfred. They passed the railway sta- 
tion. Contrite, he rushed in and sent the 
following message, collect: 


Am visiting Borea with Al Knight. Every- 
thing all right but Wilson fired me no reason. 
Don’t worry. Lene 
HENRY. 

Then, freed from responsibility, he 
walked and walked and walked with Janet 
along shaded country roads—arm in arm, 
then hand in hand. Hardly a word was 
spoken. What little they did say bore 
casual reference to the beauty of the night 
or to “Tolanthe” and the prospect of his 
staying out the week. 

Henry found it rather awkward, up- 
stairs in the room he and Alfred shared. 
Alfred was in bed and pretended to be 
asleep; but an occasional movement in 
which was none of your sleeper’s languor 
made the pretense plain. And, in the 
morning, when they dressed and washed, 
they, too, talked casually and rather 
breathlessly of surface things. 

All that day, Henry and Janet avoided 
Alfred. They walked far and wide. They 
stole back for the noon dinner—separately 
(a suggestion of Janet’s). After dinner, she 
whispered a hint that he hire a horse and 
buggy. He evaded this, and they walked 
again; for his entire worldly resources had 
now shrunk to a little over a dollar, and a 
horse and buggy would cost not less than a 
dollar and a half for the first hour. 

Mr. Du Bonne had arranged for the late 
afternoon a special rehearsal of Henry’s 
scenes with the other principals. Janet 
went with him. They worked until nearly 
seven on dance-steps and ensemble-work. 
Mr. Du Bonne exhibited open pleasure 
over Henry’s quick intelligence. 

“T think you’ll do it very well,” he said. 

Then Henry walked home with Janet. 
He opened the front door and let her pass 
into the hall. It was nearly dark in there. 








Booth Tarkington’s 
next Penrod story, 
Marjorie Jones’ Picnic, 

2 will appear in 


February Cosmopolitan. 
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The carpeted, straight stairway, with its 
black-walnut banisters, rose dimly. The 
walnut hat-rack was barely visible in its 
recess, just beyond the heavy plush por- 
tiéres that hung in the parlor doorway. 

Janet’s hand slipped into Henry’s. They 
stood side by side, very close, peering at the 
hat-rack. 

“He isn’t here,’ she whispered, and 
moved closer. 

She leaned to him. Her arms slipped 
round his neck. 

A startling thought came to him then. 
It was that you 
could easily get 
tired of kissing 
unless it happened 
to be the girl of 
your dreams. He 
wondered how he 
had got into this 
business, anyway. 
He hadn’t meant 
to. He could 
never again look 
Alfred in the face 
—cutting him out this way — first 
Clemency, then Janet. 

But he had to respond, or she (the male 
instinct whispered) would be angry. He 
didn’t want to make her angry. After all, 
she was a lovely thing to look at. Manya 
fellow would be crazy about her. But her 
rather impersonal ardor, and% queer sense- 
hint of experience, even of expertness, in 
her ways were faintly alarming. 

There was a choking sound in the parlor. 
They sprang apart. Janet’s hands flew up 
to straighten her flying hair. 

The plush curtains were open a foot. 
Within the parlor, very still in a rocking- 
chair, his hat on his knees, sat Alfred. 
The bay window was behind him; they 
could not see his face. Again he made 
that queer sound. 

“*T—I had to clear my throat,” he said. 

Janet, her lips parted, breathless, stared 
at him; then, with the same expression, 
between concern and anger, at Henry. 
Then she turned and ran up the stairs and 
slammed her door. Henry, too, was beyond 
words. He went up to the room occupied 
by himself and Alfred, softly closed the 
door, and sat on the edge of the bed. 

“Serves me right,’ he told himself. 
“T’m simply no good. A failure in Sun- 
bury means a failure in Borea. It’s prob- 
ably a bad streak in me—just weakness— 
no character. I wonder how you get 
character.” 

He heard steps. Alfred came in, closed 
the door with great deliberation. When 
he turned, Henry saw that his mouth 
drooped more than ever at the corners and 
the feeling of inner weakness that had so 
long led him to compress his lips and 
thrust out his chin had now conquered him. 
The chin sagged, and the lips quivered. 

““There’s a telegram for you, Hen,” he 
said. “On the bureau.” While Henry 
was tearing open the envelop, he added, 
“Was sitting there wondering if I hadn’t 
better try to find you.” 

The message read: 














Come home at once. 
MOTHER. 


The yellow paper sank slowly to Henry’s 
knees. Alfred put his hands in his pock- 
ets, turned his back, looked out the win- 
dow. A few moments later, Henry asked, 
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cA timely greeting on Christmas morning. 


The wrist watch she receives for Christmas will find a way of stealing into view 
if it’s a Waltham! Nor will he be shy of “matching” it with his new Waltham. 





We suggest that you give a watch. A watch that is both ornament and 
instrument. A watch to be worn, not just “carried.” A watch which shows 
Ny on the face of it that it is heir to a fine old tradition and will beat true to it 
through life. In brief, a Waltham Watch. It will be the special little “thrill” 
of the day and the faithful servant of many days to come. 


|) Waltham ‘“Marimus’ Watehes 


King of all the Walthams—and hence watch-monarch of the world—is the “Maximus.” 
| “ . . . . e 
| MH) To bestow a “Maximus” is to give literally the most accurate watch in all the world, for 














Waltham leads the world in accuracy (by actual competitive tests) and the “Maximus” is 
the leading Waltham. Instrumental precision and visual charm in a watch can go no 
farther. The dainty, diminutive “Maximus” watches for ladies are jewels of exceeding 
beauty. Those for gentlemen possess the slender grace that adorns strength. Here are 
timepieces that capture eye and imagination and will prove themselves the soul of constancy 
and honor. Could any other gift quite duplicate this? 
Your jeweler will be only too glad to show you his “Maximus” Walthams or any other Waltham 
Watch you may desire. Whatever Waltham you may select, the world-wide Waltham reputation 
guarantees that it is “the best of its kind.” 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, WALTHAM, Mass. In Canada: 189 St. James Street, Montreal 
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“JTsn’t there an evening train pretty 
soon?” 

“Eight-eleven.” 

“T’ve got to take it.” 

There was a silence; then Alfred, 

“How about the rehearsal?” 

“Nothing doing.” 

“What’ll they think?” 

“T don’t care what they think.” And he 
got up. 

“I’m going then, myself,” observed Alfred. 

Henry saw now that Alfred’s old suit- 
case, in which his own few things had also 
been packed, stood 
strapped ard locked, 


You Can Hear ! 


Don’t say that it cannot be done—. Had Mr. 
Bell said that, there would have been no tele ae 
: mares shown’ es - deaf ~~ = Pe oo 

ear distinctly and have thousands of grateful letters r 
from them, mainly because I said to them what J now by the door. 
say to you—“‘My company does not want a cent from “Want to put your 
you until you know that the Acousticon will make you ‘ = 99 ¥ 
hear."” Just send aline and say ‘‘I willtry the OS tho things in?” asked 
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“J’ll bring your things over to-morrow,” 
said Alfred. 

“All right. Thanks.” 

They stood for a little wile, very un- 
comfortable. 

“Well,” said Alfred finally, “TI’ll trot 
along.” 

Then Henry walked slowly homeward, 
wondering what he should say to his 
mother. But she seemed as willing as he 
to avoid discussion. He wondered, watch- 
ing her painfully, if she knew that the 
church-job also was gone. Apparently 
not, for she came to 
his door as he was 
beginning to undress, 
and said listlessly: 

“Mr. MacDuff was 
here this afternoon. 
The quartet is to sing 
at the Pickering 
funeral to-morrow at 
two-thirty. He says 
they will pay you two 
dollars.” 

“That two-spot’ll 
come in handy,” Henry 
thought gloomily. 

He asked Mr. MacDuff for it promptly 
on his arrival at the old Pickering place on 
upper Chestnut Avenue. 

‘““They’re to send me a check later for the 
whole thing,” replied the organist curtly. 

Later! Days, perhaps! Weeks! Even, 
conceivably, the first of the month! But 
Henry received the news with every ap- 
pearance of Spartan indifference. He was 
really beyond hope. At each new blow, 
though his spirit still possessed resiliency 
enough to wince, his mind went blanker. 
Now he sat next Mrs. Watson, on the stair- 
landing, behind a screen of palms, and sang 
“Lead Kindly Light amid th’ Encircling 
Gloo-o0-oom” with the precision of habit, 
while his vagrant thoughts hovered coldly, 
uncannily apart from this stricken house 
that thronged with shuffling, whispering, 
black-clad men and women with white 
faces and swollen eyes. A little later, the 
undertaker’s assistant, all in black, creaked 
up the stairs and signaled them to sing 
again. This number was a simple setting 
of Tennyson’s “‘ Crossing the Bar.” There 
was a brief solo-part for Henry, accom- 
panied only by the other voices, the singing 
of which brought him his first small pleas- 
ure of the day. 

When the number was finished, Henry 
became aware that the undertaker person 
still hovered near. The man waited until 
the minister’s voice was raised in prayer, 
then whispered hoarsely: 

“Young Widdicombe wants to see you— 
says it’s very important. He’s out on the 
horse-block. No; don’t go down there! 
Open that door behind you—back stairs— 
quiet, now!” 
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Henry and Ban sat side by side on the 
horse-block. The nineteen-year-old busi- 
ness man glanced briskly at his watch. 

“Haven't much time,” said he. “Sorry 
to disturb the remains. But there’s a hen 
on. Been trying to find youallday. Saw 
old MacLouden of the hospital board last 
night, and talked over this opera thing. He 
thinks a lot of money could be cleaned up 
here with a three-night show in Thomp- 
son’s Grove, but he’s not keen on paying 
five or six hundred of it to Prof. Du Bonne. 
So I made him a proposition—told him you 
and I would do it for ’em——” 
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“You and I?” breathed Henry. 

“Yep. Fora whole lot less than old Du 
Bonne. Save’em money. See? Tllrun 
the business end, under the committee, 
and you'll stage the show. And we won’t 
ask any guarantee. Take ours out of the 
receipts.” He ignored Henry’s blank 
amazement, brushed on. “Let’s see— 
you’ve left Thomas P.’s, haven’t you?” 

Henry slowly nodded. 

“T’ve figured that I might have to stake 
you. You’re broke, I suppose?” 

Henry nodded again. 

‘Well, then—tell you what: I’ll assume 
all the risk between us as partners, 
and undertake to pay you so much a 
week. I think you told me once you 
got five from Thomas P. Well, ll pay 
you ten.” 

It seemed to Henry that, if old Du 
Bonne was worth a hundred and twenty- 
five a week, ten dollars was hardly enough. 
And this thought found voice. 

Ban pursed his thin lips. 

“Now see here, Hen,” he said: “You 
want to get this straight. I’m hiring you. 
I take all the risk. It’s only fair that I 
should make more out of it than you. If 
you were a business man, instead of a tem- 
peramental musician, you’d see that in a 
minute.” The phrase, “temperamental 
musician,” was sweet flattery in Henry’s 
ears. He faltered. “‘Remember, too,” 
Ban went on, “this is twice what you’ve 
earned before. And you'll have all the 
fun and get all the publicity while I’m 
grubbing on the business end. It’s my 
experience that you have to pay for 
fun, and you have to pay for publicity. 
Here you get ’em both free and a big 
salary—a guaranteed salary, mind you, 
—thrownin! Why, it’s velvet!” He pro- 
duced a roll of bills with a rubber band 
around it. Henry looked hungrily at it. 
Never in all his eighteen years had he 
found it necessary or even possible to make 
such use of a rubber band. “But I'll go 
the limit, Hen. Because this thing inter- 
ests me, and I believe you and I are just 
gifted and different enough to make a 
winning partnership, I’m going to pay 
you fifteen dollars a week, for four weeks— 
or five, if it comes to that—and make you 
out-and-out director of the show. And 
here’s the first payment.” 

Two bank-notes—one of ten and the 
other of five dollars—actually lay in 
Henry’s hand. 

The undertaker’s assistant touched him 
on the shoulder. 

“Have to disturb you,” he said. “We 
got to back the hearse in here.” 

Ban hurried away. And Henry went 
home to tell his mother and pack his grip 
for the return to Borea. 

A figure, familiar yet unfamiliar—a 
little man in ‘a yellow straw hat—was 
seated on the porch of Mrs. Wilcox’s 
boarding-house. He nodded as Henry 
turned in toward the steps. It was 
Professor Du Bonne. 

“Rather thought I’d hear from you,” ob- 
served that personage, wasting no time in 
indirection. He looked wearier than ever. 
His voice was colorless. His faded eyes 
idly searched the foliage. Yet he was 
brisk. 

“There was a telegram—I had to 
come——”’ 

“Yes; I know. Miss Bulger told me. 
What I want to know is: Are you going to 
sing the part?” 
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| to Borea all the time 


Henry, elated within, sober, even gloomy 
without, also gazed at the foliage. “Things 
are coming my way,” he thought. 

““Well—”’ he began, then coughed from 
sheer nervous excitement and tried it 
again—“ well, it was going to take so much 
time, and it costs so much to be going over 





“Take you in where rr m boarding,” said 
Mr. Du Bonne. “That’ll all be attended 
to.” 

But Henry still hesitated. 

Mr. Du Bonne sighed. 

“Tt’s too late to break in anybody else 
now,” said he. ‘The only barytone over 
there that isn’t with us now is deaf and 
sings sharp.”” He sighed again. “If it 
comes down to that, I suppose we’ll have to 
pay you something.”’ Henry stared hard 
at the trees. ‘‘But not much,” continued 
Mr. Du Bonne. ‘“‘Say, ten dollars.” 

Henry’s imagination, depressed of late, 
soared with the rush of a thousand wings 
into the dazzling realm of untold wealth. 
He forgot Mrs. Wilcox’s boarding-house; he 


| forgot the wizened little director of ama- 


| fifteen. 
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teur operetta. 

“Well, then’’—a distant ‘voice was 
breaking in upon his day-dream—‘‘say 
But not a cent more. You'll be 
taking it out of the Fresh Air treasury, as 
tas,” 

Henry came slowly down to earth. 

“All right,” he said. ‘‘If that’s the sit- 
uation, I’ll do it for fifteen.”’ 

The director drew out his watch, glanced 
at it, snapped it shut. 

‘Then,”’ he said crisply, ‘“‘ you come back 
to Borea with me. We'll get right to work 
on ‘It’s Love that Makes the World Go 
Round.’ That dance ain’t easy—I don’t 
care how quick you are.” 

So Henry went to Borea on the four- 
thirty-six. He was austerely distant in his 
meetings with Janet Bulger. He found 
himself resenting her. He wondered why 


| he hadn’t noted before that her eyeballs 


were slightly prominent. 

Mr. Du Bonne worked him mercilessly 
up to the very moment of the performance 
on Saturday. He was a wreck. But 
when his make-up and costume were on, 
and the orchestra out front began the 
overture, and his fellow principals and 
the young women of the chorus (very 
charming now in their fairy robes and with 
little shining stars in their loose hair) came 
trooping upon the stage and gathering at 
the wings, above all, when Janet Bulger 
appeared, bewilderingly pretty, bending 
resentful eyes upon him when she was not 
flirting conspicuously with the Chicago 
tenor. Henry’s nerves tingled with excite- 
ment and pleasure, and his fingers tapped 
with the orchestra. 

He sang well and danced neatly. His 
“When Britain Really Ruled” was a down- 
right success. He had to repeat the third 
verse four times and then bow thrice. He 
was a flushed, excited, very happy, and at- 
tractive youth of eighteen with gifts that 
would not be denied. A hundred young 
misses, out in the dim audience, sighed with 
fluttering hearts as he moved about the 
stage. And Janet found herself so torn 


| with hatred that she let that sophisticated 
| tenor see her home. 


Henry slept until noon on the Sunday, 
then, a gentle glow still warming his 
heart, went to afternoon dinner at the im- 
pressive home of the chairman of the Fresh 
Air Fund Opera Committee. In the even- 
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ing, he was driven out to the Borea Coun- 
try Club, where were wide verandas, and 
shadowy hillside paths, and girls. 

Henry was a success. The years were 
opening out before him like parted cur- 
tains. He saw more and greater local suc- 
cesses ahead, then years of study in Europe, 
then opera—not the light romantic affair 
of his earlier dreams, but the sort called 
“grand,” at the Metropolitan, in New 
York. He spoke of these dreams (as if he 
had long cherished them) to the soft little 
blonde with the big blue eyes (he hadn’t 
caught her name) as they strolled along 
the hillside, and she said, very softly in- 
deed, that she supposed, when the great 
days should come, he would forget all his 
old friends. And Henry, equa! to the mo- 
ment, vowed to high heaven. 

With a haunting sense of remoteness 
from the humdrum stream of life, a feeling 
of having been afloat on far and magical 
seas, he took the early train to Sunbury, 
Monday morning. Nine girls, with a good 
deal of laughter and a few blushes, came 
down to see him go. 

His mother was out. 
letters on his bureau. 

The top one was addressed in a familiar, 
rather bold hand—the hand of Clemency 
Snow. 

Henry lowered at it and stared out the 
window. His face worked. 

He had actually, entirely, 
Clemency! 

It was, or seemed, a long time before he 
could open the envelop. Within he found 
only this: 


There were two 


forgotten 


Well? 
C. 


He considered the matter for a while. 
Then, still considering it, rather absent, he 
picked up the other envelop. It bore the 
imprint, “‘Hammerton & Wills, Real Es- 
tate and Insurance.”’ He opened it. A 
pink check fluttered out. It was drawn to 
to the order of Henry Calverly, 3d. He 
turned it slowly over, folded it, and put it 
casually into his pocket, where it nestled 
against his previous total of nearly thirty 
dollars, in small bills, rolled up with a rub- 
ber band around them. Then he read the 
letter. 


DEAR HENRY: 

The Board has arranged to pay up the music 
obligations in full. Accordingly, Iam enclosing 
herewith my check for $24.00. Kindly sign 
enclosed receipt and return to me. 

Yours very truly, 
Wa. C. HAMMERTON. 


Henry thrust this into another pocket, 
and fell to reconsidering that single word 
from Clemency. 

Aiter a time, he hunted up a time-table 
in the bureau, looked at his Waterbury 
watch, hurried over to the station, and 
caught a train to Chicago. He returned 
early in the afternoon and went straight 
down to lower Chestnut Avenue. 

Clemency received him in a cool,~¢om- 
fortable corner of the long living-room. 
Her mother was out, she said. The big 
house was quiet. She dropped into a chair. 
He sat on the davenport, facing her. 

“T got your note,” he ventured. 

He expected a smile, perhaps of the old 
pert sort, but got none. She had folded 
her hands in her lap and was looking down 
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at them. She was more than sober; she 
was almost sullen. Once she looked at him 
by rolling up her eyes a little without lift- 
ing her head. The change in her made 
him uncomfortable. 

“Been over at Borea,’”’ he said, embar- 
rassed. “I was in ‘Iolanthe,’ over there.” 

“T heard about it,” said she. 

There was a long silence. 

Then, flushing, angry apparently, Clem- 
ency’s repression fell away. 

“‘T suppose you expected me to hold 
this evening open—without a word from 
you.” 

“You said enough about being busy all 
last week, it seems to me.”’ 

“No, I didn’t. Not all the week.” 

“Well, you were indeperfdent enough 
about it.” 

Her hands flew apart. She stamped her 
foot. 

“Why shouldn’t I be independent?” He 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘Answer me! 
Why shouldn’t I?” 

“Oh, well—we’ve said all that—either 
you’re my girl or you aren’t.” 

To his surprise, this silenced her. He 
produced a small envelop. 

“T’ve got the tickets, Clem.” 

She took in the envelop with a quick 
glance, then folded her hands again, and 
again gazed down at them. 

He rose. 

“We'll want to take the five-twenty- 
nine, Clem,” he said. “ And you'll have to 
dress, I suppose.” 

She did not reply. 

What had come over her? What was 
she thinking? He himself was strangely 
cool of brain, though depressed. When he 
spoke, he was surprised by the fervor in 
his own voice. 

“See here, Clem,” said he: “We've got 
to settle this thing.” He was anything 
but settled within. ‘Are you my girl,. or 
aren’t you? I want toknow. [intend to 
know.” 

“Look at my hands,” she said. 

He sank down on the chair-arm, slid his 
arm about her shoulders, with his free hand 
lifted her clasped ones. 

“Why?” he asked. “What about ’em?” 

“The left thumb is crossed over the 
right one. Don’t you know what that 
means?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Tt means submission.” 

Grimly he kissed her. 

She left him in the hall, and started to 
run up the wide, twisting stairway, but 
stopped and confronted him. For perhaps 
the first time in her smartly independent 
young life, Clemency’s self-possession was 
gone. | 

“Why do I say these things to you?” 
she breathed. Her intensity frightened 
him a little. ‘Why do I let you kiss me 
and call me your girl? I’m not sure I 
don’t hate you, Henry Calverly.” 

Their eyes met. They stared. Then, 
“Tl be back at five,” he said. 

And Clemency, fiery red, rushed up the 
stairs. 

Henry hurried back to Wilcox’s to 
change his collar, shine his shoes, and put 
on his blue-serge suit. 

“It looked like hard times for a while,” 
he told himself, “but I’m going great now.” 


Cupid the Homeopath, the next epi 
bs xt episode of 
The Loves of Henry the Ninth, will appear 
in February Cosmopolitan. 
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Beyond 


(Continued from page 35) 


gravity; and, knowing that she was even 
more easily tickled by the incongruous 
than himself, he felt again that catch of 
fear. Something was different. Yes; 
something was really different. 

“Did I hurt you last night?”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders and went to 
the window. He looked at her darkly, 
jumped up, and swung out past her into 
the garden. And, almost at once, the 
sound of his violin, furiously played in the 
music-room, came across the lawn. 

Gyp listened with a bitter smile. Money, 
too! But what did it matter? She could 
not get out of what she had done. She 
could never get out. To-night, he would 
kiss her; and she would pretend it was all 
right. And so it would go on and on! 
Well, it was her own fault. Taking twelve 
shillings from her purse, she put them aside 
on the bureau to give the maid. And, sud- 
denly, she thought: “‘ Perhaps he’ll get tired 
ofme. Ifonly he would get tired!” That 
was a long way the furthest she had yet 
gone in thought. 


VII 


THEY who have known the doldrums— 
how the sails of the listless ship droop, and 
the hope of escape dies day by day—may 
understand something of the life Gyp began 
On a ship, even doldrums 
come to an end. But a young woman of 
twenty-three who has made a mistake in 
her marriage, and has only herself to blame, 
looks forward to no end, unless she be the 
New Woman, which Gyp was not. Having 
settled that she would not admit failure, 
and clenched her teeth on the knowledge 
that she was going to have a child, she 
went on keeping things sealed up, even 
To Fiorsen, she managed 
to behave as usual, making material life 
easy and pleasant for him. To count 
herself a martyr would be silly! Her 
malaise, successfully concealed, was deeper 


| —of the spirit; the subtle, utter discourage- 


ment of one who has done for herself, 
clipped her own wings. 

As for Rosek, she treated him as if that 
little scene had never taken place. The 
idea of appealing to her husband in a diffi- 
culty was gone forever since the night he 
came home drunk. And she did not dare 
to tell her father. He would—what would 
he not do? But she was always on her 
guard, knowing that Rosek would not for- 
give her for that dart of ridicule. His in- 
sinuations about Daphne Wing she put out 
of mind, as she never could have if she had 
loved Fiorsen. She set up for herself the 
idol of pride, and became its faithful wor- 
shiper. Only Winton, and perhaps Betty, 
could tell she was not happy. © Fiorsen’s 
debts and irresponsibility about money did 
not worry her much, for she paid every- 
thing in the house—rent, wages, food, and 
her own dress—and had so far made ends 
meet; and what he did outside the house, 
she could not help. 

So the summer wore on till concerts were 


| over and it was supposed to be impossible 


to stay in London. But she dreaded going 
away. She wanted to be left quiet in her 
little house. It was this which made her 


' tell: Fiorsen her secret one night, after the 


theater. He had begun to talk of a holi- 


day, sitting on the edge of the settee, with 
a glass in his hand and a cigarette between 
his lips. His cheeks, white and hollow 
from too much London, went a curious dull 
red; he got up and stared at her. Gyp 
made an involuntary movement with her 
hands. 

“You needn’t look at me. It’s true.” 

He put down glass and cigarette and 
began to tramp the room. And Gyp stood 
with a little smile, not evn watching him. 
Suddenly he clasped his forehead and 
broke out, 

“But I don’t want it; I won’t have it— 
spoiling my Gyp.”” Then, quickly going 
up to her with a scared face: “‘I don’t want 
it; I’m afraid of it. Don’t have it.” 

In Gyp’s heart came the same feeling as 
when he had stood there drunk against the 
wall—compassion, rather than contempt of 
his childishness. And, taking his hand, 
she said: ‘ 

“All right, Gustav; it shan’t bother 
you. When I begin to get ugly, I'll go 
away with Betty till it’s over.” 

He went down on his knees. 

“Oh, nod! Oh,no! Oh, no! 
tiful Gyp!”’ 

And Gyp sat like a sphinx, for fear that 
she, too, might let slip those words, “‘Oh, 
no!” 

The windows.were open, and moths had 
come in. One had settled on the hydran- 
gea plant that filled the hearth. Gyp 
looked at the soft, white, downy thing, 
whose head was like a tiny owl’s against 
the bluish petals, looked at the purple-gray 
tiles down there, and the stuff of her own 
frock in the shaded gleam of the lamps. 
And all her love of beauty rebelled, called 
up by his, ‘‘Oh, no!” She would be un- 
sightly soon, and suffer pain, and perhaps 
die of it, as her own mother had died. 
She set her teeth, listening to that grown- 
up child revolting against what he had 
brought on her, and touched his hand 
protectingly. 

It interested, even amused her this 
night and next day to watch his treatment 
of the disconcerting piece of knowledge. 
For when at last he realized that he had 
to acquiesce in nature, he began, as she 
had known he would, to jib away from all 
reminder of it. She was careful not to sug- 
gest that he should go away without her, 
knowing his perversity. But when he 
proposed that she should come to Ostend 
with him and Rosek, she answered, after 
seeming deliberation, that she thought she 
had better not—she would rather stay at 
home quite quietly; but he must certainly 
go and get a good holiday. 

When he was really gone, peace fell on 
Gyp—peace such as one feels having no 
longer the tight, banded sensations of a 
fever. To be without that strange, dis- 
orderly presence in the house! When she 
woke in the sultry silence of the next morn- 
ing, she utterly failed to persuade herself 
that she was missing him, missing the 
sound of his breathing, the sight of his 
rumpled hair on the pillow, the outline of 
his long form under the sheet. Her heart 
was devoid of any emptiness or ache; she 
only felt how pleasant and cool and tran- 
quil it was to lie there alone. She stayed 
quite late in bed. It was delicious, with 
window and door wide open and the pup- 
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THE TONIC SOAP 
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Skin Youthfully Bright, 
Clear, Smooth and Fresh 


POSLAM SOAP isa soap of a mewer and 
better kind. 


It is a REAL medicated soap, distinctive 
and superior, having as its medication POSLAM, 
the Skin Remedy, a most active factor for skin 
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Rub Its Creamy Lather Into Your Skin 


face, arms, hands, scalp and body, or even use this wholesome soap for cleansing 
mouth and teeth, and you will know that it is potentially better—that soapmaker and 
chemist have created for you a diferent, more delightful cleansing and purify- 
ing medium. 
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Massage well with the lather, using warm water, and /eave this 
lather on for as long a time as convenient. Rinse away with cold 
water. Immediately afterward, note the perceptible ve/vezy sen- 
sation imparted to the skin, the pleasant and lasting ‘‘after 


feel.” IT’S THE POSLAM IN THE SOAP. 


POSLAM SOAP will surprise and please you with 
many qualities you have never before realized that a 
soap could possess. 


POSLAM SOAP, as well as POSLAM OINTMENT are 
sold by all Druggists and at Drug Departments. 
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pies running in and out, to lie and doze off, 
or listen to the pigeons’ cooing and the 
distant sounds of traffic, and feel in com- 
mand once more of herself, body and soul. 
Now that she had told Fiorsen, she had no 
longer any desire to keep her condition 
secret. Feeling that it would hurt her 
father to learn of it from anyone but her- 
self, she telephoned to tell him she was 
alone, and asked if she might come to Bury 
Street and dine with him. 

Winton had not gone away, because be- 
tween Goodwood and Doncaster there was 
no racing that he cared for; one could not 
ride at this time of year, so might just as 
well be in London. In fact, August was 
perhaps the pleasantest of all months in 
town; the club was empty, and he could 
sit there without some old bore button- 
holing him. Little Boncarte, the fencing- 
master, was always free for a bout—Win- 
ton had long learned to make his left hand 
what his right hand used to be; the Turk- 
ish baths in Jermyn Street were nearly void 
of their fat clients; he could saunter over 
to Covent Garden, buy a melon, and carry 
it home without meeting any but the most 
inferior duchesses in Piccadilly; on warm 
nights he could stroll the streets or the 
parks, smoking his cigar, his hat pushed 
back to ccol his forehead, thinking vague 
thoughts, recalling vague memories. He 
received the news that his daughter was 
alone and free from that fellow with some- 
thing like delight. Where should he dine 
her? Mrs. Markey was on her holiday. 
Why not Blafard’s? Quiet—small rooms 
—not too respectable—quite fairly cool— 
good things to eat. Yes—Blafard’s. 

When she drove up, he was ready in the 
doorway, his thin, brown face with its 
keen, half-veiled eyes the picture of com- 
posure, but feeling at heart like a school- 
boy off for an exeat. How pretty she was 
looking—though pale from London—her 
dark eyes, her smile! And _ stepping 
quickly to the cab, he said, 

“No; I’m getting in—dining at Bla- 
fard’s, Gyp—a night out!” 

It gave him a thrill to walk into that 
little restaurant behind her, and, passing 
through its low, red rooms, to mark the 
diners turn and stare with envy. He 
settled her into a far corner by a window, 
where she could see the people and be 
seen. He wanted her to be seen; while 
he himself turned to the world only the 
short back wings of his glossy, grayish 
hair. He had no notion of being disturbed 
in his enjoyment by the sight of Hivites 
and Amorites, or whatever they might be, 
lapping champagne and shining in the heat. 
For, secretly, he was living not only in this 
evening but in a certain evening of the past, 
when, in this very corner, he had dined 
with her mother. His face ‘then had borne 
the brunt; hers had been turned away 
from inquisition. But he did not speak of 
this to Gyp. 

She drank two full glasses of wine before 
she told him her news. He took it with 
the expression she knew so well—tighten- 
ing his lips and staring a little upward. 
Then he said quietly, 

““When?”’ 

““November, dad.”’ 

A shudder, not to be repressed, went 
through Winton. The very month! And 
stretching his hand across the table, he 
took hers and pressed it tightly. 

“Tt’ll be all right, child; I’m glad.” 

Clinging to his hand, Gyp murmured, 
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“T’m not; but I won’t be frightened—I 
promise.” 

Each was trying to deceive the other; 
and neither w2s deceived. But both were 
good at putting a calm face on things. Be- 
sides, this was “‘a night out ’’— for her, the 
first since her marriage—of freedom, of 
feeling somewhat as she used to feel with 
all before her in a ballroom of a world; for 
him, the unfettered resumption of a dear 
companionship and a stealthy revel in the 
past. After his, ‘““So he’s gone to Os- 
tend?” and his thought, “‘He would,” they 
never alluded to Fiorsen, but talked of 
horses, of Mildenham—it seemed to Gyp 
years since she had been there—of her 
childish escapades. And, looking at him 
quizzically, she asked: 

“What were you like as a boy, dad? 
Aunt Rosamund says that you used to get 
into white rages when nobody could go 
near you. She says you were always 
climbing trees, or shooting with a catapult, 
or stalking things, and that you never told 
anybody what you didn’t want to tell 
them. And weren’t you desperately in 
love with your nursery-governess?”’ 

Winton smiled. How long since he had 
thought of that first affection. Miss 
Huntley! Helena Huntley—with crinkly 
brown hair, and blue eyes, and fascinating 
frocks! He remembered with what grief 
and sense of bitter injury he heard in his 
first school-holidays that she was gone. 
And he said: 

“Yes, yes! By Jove, what a time ago! 
And my father’s going off to India. He 
never came back—killed in that first 
Afghan business. When I was fond, I 
was fond. But I didn’t feel things like 
you—not half so sensitive. No; not a bit 
like you, Gyp.”’ 

And, watching her unconscious eyes, fo!- 
lowing the movements of the waiters, never 
staring, but taking in all that was going on, 
he thought, ‘Prettiest creature in the 
world!” 

“Well,” he said; “‘what would you like 
to do now—drop into a theater, or music- 
hall, or what?” 

Gyp shook her head. It was so hot. 
Could they just drive, and then perhaps sit 
in the park? That would be lovely. It 
had just gone dark, and the air was not 
quite so exhausted—a little freshness of 
scent from the trees in the squares and 
parks mingled with the fumes of dung and 
petrol. Winton gave the same order he had 
given that long-past evening: ‘ Knights- 
bridge Gate.”’ It had been a hansom then, 
and the night air had blown in their faces, 
instead of, as now in these infernal taxis, 
down the back of one’s neck. They left 
the cab and crossed the Row, passed the 
end of the Long Water, up among the 
trees. There, on two chairs, covered by 
Winton’s coat, they sat side by side. No 
dew was falling yet; the heavy leaves hung 
unstirring; the air was warm, sweet-smell- 
ing. Blotted against trees or on the grass 
were other couples, darker than the dark- 
ness, very silent. All was quiet save for 
the never-ceasing hum of traffic. From 
Winton’s lips, the cigar smoke wreathed 
and curled. Hewasdreaming. The cigar 
between his teeth trembled; a long ash 
fell. Mechanically he raised his hand to 
brush it off—his right hand! A voice said 
softly in his ear, 

“sank at delicious, and 
bloomy black?”’ 

Winton shivered, as one shivers recalled 


warm, and 
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Benjamin Franklin said it! 


Ever- Ready 
with ]'2, Radio Blades 


N° gift in the world is more 
acceptable than the 
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“Tf you teach a young man toshave him- 
self and keep his razor in order you may 
contribute more to the happiness of his life 
than in giving him a thousand guineas. 


“The money may soon be spent, the 
regret only remaining of having foolishly 
consumed it; but in the other case, he 
escapes the frequent vexation of waiting 
for barbers, and of their sometimes dirty 
fingers, offensive breaths, and dull razors; 
he shaves when most convenient to him, 
and enjoys daily the pleasure of its being 
done with a good instrument.” 
—From the Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 


If Franklin were alive today he 
would have eos the 
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‘Ever-Ready.’ 
It makes shaving distinctly a 


pleasure, no matter how wiry 
your beard. A razor is only as good 
as its blades, and the new “Radio” 


blades are the sharpest, finest- 
tempered blades made. You get 
twelve of these perfect “Radio” 


blades with your ‘Ever-Ready’ 
outfit at One Dollar— 
guaranteed satisfactory 
or your dollar back. 


Extra “Radio’’ Blades, 
6 for 30c, 10 for 50c 


Sold by all hardware, drug, 
jewelry and _ department 
stores. Don’t accept a sub- 
stitute with less blades. Look 
for the ‘Ever-Ready’ trade 
mark face. If not at your 
dealer’s,'send one dollar direct. 


American Safety Razor Company, Inc. 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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‘Ever-Ready’ Outfit with 12 Blades $1.00 
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Learn Music 
AT HOME! 


New Method-Learn To 
Play By Note — Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Banjo, 

Mandolin, Cornet, Harp, 
*Cello, Guitar, Piccolo, Clar- 
inet, Trombone, Flute or to 
sing. Special Limited Offer 
of free weekly lessons, You 
pay only for music and post- 
age, which is small. Money 
back guarantee. No extras. 
Beginnersoradvanced pupils. Every- 
thing illustrated, plain, simple, sys- 
tematic. Free lectures each course. 
16 years’ success. Start at once, 
Write for Free Booklet Today—Now. 


U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 156 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Short - Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the his- 
tory, form, structure, and writing of 
the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, for years editor of Lippincott’s. 


One student writes: “Before com- 
pleting the lessons, received over 
$1000 for manuscripts sold to 
Woman’s Home Companion, Mc- 
Call’s, Pictorial Review, and other 
leading magazines. 

- Also courses in Photoplay Writing, 
Dr. Esenwein Versification and Pere vourualiaan 
In all, over One Hundred Courses, under professors in 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and other leading colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 85, Springfield, Mass. 


Be An Expert 


BOOKKEEPER 


In 30 Lessons 


Everyone should understand business records and how 
to keep them. Our new simplified system of bookkeeping 
instruction, complete in 30 up-to-date practical and easy- 
to-understand lessons, trains you from the ground up. 
Qualifies for highest grade bookkeeping positions. Pro- 
vides excellent foundation for advanced accounting and 
auditing work or for C. P. A. (Certified Public one 
ant) degree. Just prepared br John B. Tanner, C. P. 
Member and Former Pres., Wis. State Board of Account- 
anc Conducted by noted accountancy authorities. 
FREE! Write for particulars of our Special Offer to give 
this 30 lesson bookkeeping course, absolutely free, to 
those who finish it and enroll for our advanced training 
in Higher Accountancy which covers Practical Account- 
ing, Cost Accounting, Auditing, Business Law, Business 
Organization and Management, Etc. Address 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 155-K Chicago 
“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 

































Quietly Learned At 
HOME by the Original 


Phoncgrephiicrs 
German—French—English—Italian Method {8 oé 
oN 


—Spanish learned by the Cortina 
Method at hume with Dise Cortinaphone 
Language Records. Inquire at your local 
phonograph dealer who carries or can get ' 
our records for you, or write to na for FREE 
booklet today, easy payment plar S 


Cortina Academy of 
Languages 
Suite 2033,12 E.46th &t.,N.¥ 





DoY You Like to Draw? 


Cartoonists are well paid 

We will not give you any grand 
prize if youanswerjthisad. Norwill 
we claim to make you rich in a week. 
But if you are anxious to develop your 
* talent with a successful cartoonist, 80 you 
can make money, senda copy of this pic- 
ture with Ge, in stamps for portfolio of 
cartoons and sample lesson plate, and 
let us explain. 

THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 


839 Leader Building. Cleveland. 0. 
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" Pe eensese Your Efficiency 


The secret of business and social suc- 
cess is the ability toremember. I can 
make your mind an infallible classi- 
fied index from which you can in- 
stantly select thoughts, facts, figures, 
names, faces. Enables you to con- 
centrate, develop self-control, over- 
come bashfulness, address an audi- 
ence. Easy. Simple. The result of 
20 years experience in developing 
memories of thousands. Write today 
for copy of my book “How to Re- 
member” and Copyrighted Intensely 
Interesting Memory Test Free; also 
how to obtain FREE copy of my 
book ‘‘How to Speak in Public.” 
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The Key To Success. 




















from dreams, and, carefully brushing off 
the ash with his left hand, he answered: 
“Ves; very jolly. My cigar’s out, 
though, and I haven’t a match.” 
Gyp’s hand slipped through his arm. 
| ‘All these people in love, and so dark 
and whispery—it makes a sort of strange- 
ness in the air. Don’t you fee! it?” 
Winton murmured, 
‘““No moon to-night! 

Again they were silent. A puff of wind 
ruffled the leaves; the night, for a mo- 
ment, seemed full of whispering; then the 
sound of a giggle jarred out and a girl’s 
voice, 

“Oh, chuck it, ’Arry!”’ 

Gyp rose. 

“T feel the dew now, dad. 
on?” 

They went along paths, so as not to wet 
her feet in her thin shoes. And they 
talked. The spell was over; the night 
again but a common London night; the 
park a space of parching grass and gravel; 
the people just clerks and shop-girls walk- 
ing out. 
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Can we walk 


Vill 


FIORSEN’S letters were the source of one 
long smile to Gyp. He missed her hor- 
ribly; if only she were there!—and so 
forth, blended in the queerest way with 
the impression that he was enjoying him- 
self uncommonly. There were requests 
for money, and careful omission of any 
real account of what he was doing. Out 
of a balance running rather low, she sent 
him remittances; this was her holiday, too, 
and she could afford to pay for it. She 
even sought out a shop where she could 
sell jewelry, and, with a certain malicious 
joy, forwarded him -the proceeds. It 
would give him and herself another week. 

One night, she went with Winton to the 
Octagon, where Daphne Wing was still per- 
forming. Remembering the girl’s squeaks 
of rapture in her garden, she wrote next 
day, asking her to lunch and spend a lazy 
afternoon under the trees. 

The little dancer came with avidity. She 
was pale and droopy from the heat, but 
happily dressed in Liberty silk, with a 
plain, turn-down straw hat. They lunched 
off sweetbreads, ices, and fruit, and then, 
with coffee, cigarettes, and plenty of sugar- 
plums, settled down in the deepest shade of 
the garden, Gyp in a low wicker chair, 
| Daphne Wing on cushions and the grass. 
| Once past the exclamatory stage, she 
| seemed a great talker, laying bare her little 

soul with perfect liberality. And Gyp— 

| excellent listener—enjoyed it, as one en- 
joys all confidential revelations of exist- 
| ences very different from one’s own, espe- 
cially when regarded as a superior being. 

“Of course I don’t mean to stay at home 
any longer than I can help; only it’s no 
: good going out into life’-—this phrase she 
often used—‘‘ till you know where you are. 
In my profession, one has to be so careful. 
Of course, people think it’s worse than it is; 
| father gets fits sometimes. But you know, 
Mrs. Fiorsen, home’s awful. We have mut- 
ton—you know what mutton is—it’s really 
| awful in your bedroom in hot weather! 
| And there’s nowhere to practise. What I 
should like would be a studio. It would be 
| lovely, somewhere down by the river, or 

up here near you. That would be lovely. 
| You know, I’m putting by. As soon as 








Dickson School of Memory, 751 Hearst Bldg., Chicago Ill. | ever I have two hundred pounds, I shall 
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skip. What I think would be perfectly 
lovely would be to inspire painters and 
musicians. I don’t want to be just a com- 
mon ‘turn’—ballet business year after 
year, and that; I want to be something 
rather special. But mother’s so silly 
about me; she thinks I oughtn’t to take 
any risks at all. I shall never get on that 
way. It is so nice to talk to you, Mrs. 
Fiorsen, because you’re young enough to 
know what I feel, and I’m sure you’d 
never be shocked at anything. You see, 
about men—ought one to marry, or ought 
one to take a lover? They say you can’t 
be a perfect artist till you’ve felt passion. 
But, then, if you marry, that means mut- 
ton over again, and perhaps babies, and 
perhaps the wrong man, after all. Ugh! 
But then, on the other hand, I don’t want 
to be raffish. I hate raffish people 
simply hate them. What do you think? 
It’s awfully difficult, isn’t it?” 

Gyp, perfectly grave, answered: 

“That sort of thing settles itself. I 
shouldn’t bother beforehand.” 

Miss Daphne Wing buried her perfect 
chin deeper in her hands, and said medi- 
tatively: 

“Yes; I rather thought that, too. Of 
course I could do either now. But, you 
see, I really don’t care for men who are not 
distinguished. I’m sure I shall only fall 
in love with a really distinguished man. 
That’s what you did—isn’t it?—so you 
must understand. I think Mr. Fiorsen is 
wonderfully distinguished.”’ 

Sunlight, piercing the shade, suddenly 
fell warm on Gyp’s neck where her blouse 
ceased, and fortunately stilled the medley 
of emotion and laughter a little lower 
down. She continued to look gravely at 
Daphne Wing, who resumed: 

“Of course, mother would have fits if I 
asked her such a question, and I don’t 
know what father would do. Only, it is 
important, isn’t it? One may go all wrong 
from the start, and I do really want to get 
on. I simply adore my work. I don’t 
mean to let love stand in its way; I want 
to make it help, you know. Count Ro- 
sek says my dancing lacks passion. I 
wish you'd tell me if you think it does. I 
should believe you.” 

Gyp shook her head. 

“T’m not a judge.” 

Daphne Wing looked up reproachfully. 

“Oh, I’m sure youare! IfI were a man, 
I should be in love with you. I’ve got a 
new dance where I’m supposed to be a 
nymph pursued by a faun; it’s so difficult 
to feel like a nymph when you know 
it’s only the ballet-master. You see, I’m 
supposed to be flying all the time; but it 
would be much more subtle—wouldn’t it >— 
if I could give the impression that I wanted 
to be caught. Don’t you think so?” 

Gyp said suddenly, 

“Yes; I think it would do you good to be 
in love.” 

Miss Daphne’s mouth fell a little open 
her eyes grew round. She said: 

“You frightened me when you said that. 
You looked so different—so—intense.”’ 

A flame indeed had leaped up in Gyp. 
This fluffy, flabby talk of love set her in- 
stincts in revolt. She did not want to 
love; she had failed to fall in love. But, 
whatever love was like, it did not bear 
talking about. How was it that this little 
suburban girl, when she once got on her 
toes, could twirl one’s emotions as she did? 

“D’you know what I should simply 
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2,500 to $10,000 
Class 

“I was a carpenter, am now a Sales- 
man and can proudly say | am in 
the $2,500.00 to $10,000.00 a year class. 
Wish I could invest more dollars that 
would bring me the big returns those 
invested in your © edid” J. E. 
WOOD, Rooms 352-54 Pacific Bidg., 
San Francisco, California. 


lam in the 



















I Am Earning $92 a Week 

“After six months of success as a 
Traveling Salesman in a posi 
cured through your Employment 
Bureau, I am earning $92 a week. I am 
only at the beginning, and wonder how 













the N. 8. T. A. can give a man so much 
for so little money.”"—P. W. BROE- 
DEL, 726 Benedict Ave., Woodhaven, 









I Now Earn as High as $100a Day 

“I took your Course two years ago 
Was earning $15 a week clerking. Am 
now sel ling many of the largest firms 
in the U. I have earned more than 
2100 inaday. You secured me my 
position, Our Sal 
of yours.” J. L. 
Harding Ave., Chic 




















I Earned $6500 This Year 
«Last year I only earned $800.00 as 
a clerk, This year 1 have earned 
$6500.00 and have been promoted to 
Sales-manager and done it by study{ng 
your Course during spare time. Your 
Employment Bureau offer? one many 
good positions.” W. BIRMING- 
HAM, 129 Bank St., Dayton. Obio. 






















Your Course Makes Saceess Easy 

ore than 2 years ago I joined the 
N.S. T. A. You secured me a good posi- 
tion with one of the best firms in their 


line. Am making fine wages. Former 
experience is Unnecessary — your 
Course makes success easy.”.—WM. H. 


a 199 N. 16th St., E. Orange, 
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WANTED- 


More Salesmen 3 









$2,500 to $10,000 
Positions Now Open 


Many thousands of the biggest and best firms in 
America have and are constantly calling on us for 
Trained Salesmen. In response to these inquiries, 
thousands of our Students have been placed in good 
paying positions—positions that gave opportunity to 
travel on finest trains—to live at best hotels—to see the 
wonders of America—that offered pleasurable work— 
independence. Read here five typical letters from 
N. S. T. A. Students. Then consider that the demand 
for Salesmen is greater right now than ever before. 
Decide that you, too, will investigate this remunerative, 
independence bringing profession. Mail the coupon 
below for our interesting free book, ‘‘A Knight of the 


Grip.” 


Highest Salaries are Paid 
SALESMEN 


-because the Salesman is a direct producer of profits. He it is 
who brings in the orders—who makes the dividends possible. So it 
is only natural that Salesmen should receive the largest incomes. 
Big firms are always looking for men who can sell. While other 
lines of work are overcrowded with good men—the trained Salesman 
is always in demand. 


Salesmanship Taught 
by Mail 


Our Course of Instruction in Scientific Salesmanship gives you 
the training necessary for you to qualify for a big paying posi- 
tion as Salesman. You study at home—only a ttle of your 
spare time is required—an hour or so a day, for a few weeks— 
and you will have many opportunities to earn Big Pay while 
you learn. Our Course has been planned by Master Salesmen 

and gives just the needed training. It tells you how to 
approach the prospect—how to manage the interview—how 
and when to close—how to handle sales correspondence—how 
to be a good mixer. And our Free Employment Bureau helps 
you secure a good position. 


Our Students Make Good 


The best evidence we can offer of the value of our Course is in 
the success of our Students. We have in our files the originals 
of thousands of letters, telling of salaries increased—of inde- 
pendence won by N.S. T. A. Students. Mail the coupon and 
copies of hundreds of these letters will be sent you—as well as a 
large list of the different lines of business in which there are 
now good openings for Salesmen offering opportunities to earn 
$2,500 to $10.000 a year. 


Investigate! 


Delay may mean opportunity lost. Big paying positions are 
now awaiting the Trained Salesman. You have the same abil- 
ity as the thousands of other men who have succeeded through 
the study of this Course. A position as Salesman is ready for 
you—a good position where your earning power will be un- 
limited—when you are ready for it. Prepare yourself now— 
mail this coupon for our FREE illustrated book, “A Knight of 
the Grip.’ Address Dept. 502D. 





























National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago New York San Francisco 





National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Cuicaco New Yor« Sawn Francisco 


Name 
Street No. 










Town State 


Mail This Coupon NOW 


Address Dept. 502D 
Send your request to the office nearest your home 
With no obligation on my part, please send me your Big FREE Illustrated Book—‘‘A Knight of the Grip.” 
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FREE Employment 
Bureau Service 


Employers recognize the worth of N. S. T. A. 
Training. We have constantly on file more 
requests for salesmen than we can possibly fill. 
The service offered by our Free 
Employment Bureau is a 































most valuable one 
—we pul 
you in 


touch with 
good posi- 
tions — 
and help 
you make 
good. 
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Holstein Cattle 
in Great Demand 


The tremendous nation wide demand by dairymen 
for Holstein cattle is prompted in a great degree by the 
great demz and on the part of the consuming public for 
Holstein cows’ milk. The consumers’ demand is inspired 
by the fact that the most prominent physicians 
and food chemists endorse Holstein cows’ milk 
as superior to that of all other breeds, in health giving, 
vitality imparting quality, and freedom from the elements 
of danger to weak digestions commonly caused by the 
large indigestible fat globules found in the so called heavy 
rich milk of ordinary cows. Holstein cows’ milk is more 
nearly like human milk and is best adapted for infant 
feeding and for invalids. Ask your milkman for Holstein 
cows’ milk. If he fails to provide it, send us his name 
and we will try to aid you. Send for our free booklet, 
“‘The Story of Holstein Milk.”’ 





Holstein-Friesian Association of America 


F. L. HOUGHTON, Sec’y 
21-D American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont 


MAGAZINES 


i) J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency is the largest 
ii! in the world. You cansave money on 
} the magazine you want by writing for 


|; This Catalog FREE 


odicals and Club Offers. IT’S A BIG MONEY 
SAVER. Send us your name and address on post 
ecard today and get this big free catalog. Do it now. 


Agents Wanted Write for full 


particulars 


J. M. HANSON-BENNETT Magazine Agency 


706 Brooks Building, ___ Chicago, Illinois 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


Wear my famous Rubber Garments and your sup-2r- 
fluous flesh will positively disappear. 


DR. JEANNE WALTER’S 


Famous Medicated 


“) RUBBER GARMENTS 


y For Men and Women 
* Cover the entire body or any part. The 
safe and quick way to reduce by perspi- 
ration. Endorsedbyleading physicians 
FROWN ERA™ICATOR ........ $2.00 
CHIN REDUCER < 
NECK and CHIN REDUCER .. - 3.00 
BRASSIERE ..... 
pesca AL RE we 
nion Suits, Sto 
men se of reducing the flesh anywhere desired. In- 
valuable to those suffering from rheumatism. 
Send for free illustrated booklet. 


DR. JEANNE C. WALTER 
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sone 
Chicago 


















Bust Redueer, 
Price $5.00 —— 


Made from Dr. Walter’s Inventor and Patentee : 
famous reducing rubber Billings Sido. (4th Floor) 





with coutil back. Cor, 34th st., 5th Ave., New York 


| fer Whooping Cough, 
} Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


Don't fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and often 
fatal affections for which it is recommended. 

It is a simple, safe, effective and drugless treatment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping Cough 
and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once. 

Inasthmait shortens the attack and ensures comfortable repose. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor inspired with every 
breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat, and 
stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 37 years of success- 
ful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

For Sale by Druggists 


Try Cresolene Antioaptie Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
compose d of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene. 
ey can’t harm you. Of your Druggist or from us 10c in stamps, 


HE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


“USED WHILE YOU SLEEP” 
Established 1879 



































| She was subdued, and, now 
| come to the point, evidently a little scared. 


| danced full or empty; 
| smoke. 





revel in?” Daphne Wing went on. “To 
dance to you here in the garden some night. 
It must be wonderful to dance out of doors; 
and the grass is nice and hard now. Only, 
I suppose it would shock the servants. Do 
they look out this way?’’ Gyp shook her 


head. ‘“‘I could dance over there in front 
of the drawing-room window. Only, it 
would have to be moonlight. I could 


come any Sunday. I’ve got a dance where 
I’m supposed to be a lotus flower—that 
would do splendidly! And there’s my real 
moonlight dance that goes to Chopin. I 
could bring my dresses and change in the 
music-room, couldn’t I?” She wriggled 
up and sat cross-legged, gazing at Gyp 
and clasping her hands. ‘‘Oh, may I?”’ 

Her excitement infected Gyp. A desire 
to give pleasure, the queerness of the no- 
tion, and her real love of seeing this girl 
dance made her say, 

“Yes; next Sunday.” 

Daphne Wing got up, made a rush, and 
kissed her. Her mouth was soft and she 
smelled of orange-blossom; but Gyp re- 
coiled a littlke—she hated promiscuous 
kisses. Somewhat abashed, Miss Daphne 
hung her head and said, 

“You did look so lovely; I couldn’t help 
it, really.” 

And Gyp gave her hand the squeeze of 
compunction. 

They went indoors to try over the music 
of the two dances, and, soon after, Daphne 
Wing departed, full of sugar-plums and 
hope. 

She arrived punctually at eight o’clock 
next Sunday, carrying an exiguous green- 
linen bag, which contained her dresses. 
that it had 





Lobster salad, hock, .nu »eaches restored 
her courage. She ate heartily. It did not 
apparently matter to ‘er whether he 
but she would iot 
s bad for the—” She checked her- 
self. 

When they had finished supper, Gyp 
shut the dogs into the back premises; she 


| had visions of their rending Miss Wing’s 
| draperies, or calves. 


Then they went into 


| the drawing-room, not lighting up, that 


| strong enough outside. 


they might tell when the moonlight was 
Though it was the 
last night of August, the heat was as great 
as ever—a deep, unstirring warmth; the 
climbing moon shot as yet but a thin shaft 
here and there through the heavy foliage. 
They talked in low voices, unconsciously 
playing up to the nature of the escapade. 
As the moon drew up, they stole out across 
the garden to the music-room. Gyp 
lighted the candles. 

“Can you manage?’ 

Miss Daphne had already shed half her 
garments. 

‘Oh, I’m so excited, Mrs. 
do hope I shall dance well.”’ 

Gyp stole back to the house. It being 
Sunday evening, the servants had been 
easily disposed of. She sat down at the 
piano, turning her eyes toward the garden. 
A blurred white shape flitted suddenly 


Fiorsen! I 


| across the darkness at the far end and be- 
| came motionless, as it might be a white- 


| flowering bush under the trees. 
| Daphne had come out, and was waiting for 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Miss 


the moon. Gyp began to play. She 


| pitched on a little Sicilian pastorale, that 


Th? next instalment of Beyond will appear in the February issue. 
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the herdsmen play on their pipes coming 
down from the hills, softly, from very far, 
rising, rising, swelling to full cadence, and 
failing, failing away again to nothing. 
The moon rose over the trees; its light 
flooded the face of the house, down onto 
the grass, and spread slowly back toward 
where the girl stood waiting. It caught 
the border of sunflowers along the garden 
wall with a stroke of magical, unearthly 
color—gold that was not gold. 
Gyp began to play the dance. The pale 
blur in the darkness stirred. The moon- 
light fell on the girl now, standing with 





white, winged statue. Then, like a gi- 
gantic moth, she fluttered forth, blanched 
and noiseless, flew over the grass, spun, and 
hovered. The moonlight etched out the 
shape of her head, painted her hair with 
pallid gold. In the silence, with that un- 
earthly gleam of color along the sun- 
flowers and on the girl’s head, it was as if a 
spirit had dropped into the garden and was 
fluttering to and fro, unable to get out. 

A voice behind Gyp said: 

“My God! What’s this? An angel?” 

Fiorsen was standing half-way in the 
darkened room, staring out into the gar- 
den, where the girl had halted, transfixed 
before the window, her eyes as round as 
saucers, her mouth open, her limbs rigid 
with interest and affright. Suddenly she 
turned and, gathering her garment, fled, 
her limbs gleaming in the moonlight. 

And Gyp sat looking up at the appari- 
tion of her husband. She could just see 
his eyes straining after that flying nymph. 
Miss Daphne’s faun! Why, even his ears 
were pointed! Had she never noticed before 
how like a faun he was? She said quietly: 

“Daphne Wing was rehearsing her new 
dance. So you’re back! Why didn’t you 
let me know? Are you all right—you 
look splendid!” 

Fiorsen bent down and clutched her by 
the shoulders. 

“My Gyp! Kiss me!” 

But even while his lips were pressed on 
hers, she felt rather than saw his eyes 
straying to the garden, and thought, ‘“‘ He 
would like to be kissing that girl!” 

The moment he had gone to get his 
things from the cab, she slipped out to the 
music-room. 

Miss Daphne was dressed, and stuffing 
her garments into the green-linen bag. 
She looked up, and said piteously: 

“Oh! Does he mind? It’s awful, isn’t 
it?” 

Gyp strangled her desire to laugh. 

“Tt’s for you to mind.” 

“Oh, I don’t, if you don’t! 
you like the dance?” 

“Lovely! When you’re ready—come 
along!” 

“Oh, I think I’d rather go home, please! 
It must seem so funny!” 

“Would you like to go by this back way 
into the lane? You turn to the right, into 
the road.” 

“Oh, yes; please! It would have been 
better if he could have seen the dance 
properly, wouldn’t it? What will he 
think?” 

Gyp smiled, and opened the door into 
the lane. 

When she returned, Fiorsen was at the 
window, gazing out. Was it for her or for 
that flying nymph? 


How did 
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“A Car That Will Out-perform 
Any Other in Its Price-class” 


After all, performance is the most 


jealously prized motor car 


attribute. 


And when you come to seek the reason 


for the overwhelming success of Saxon 
“Six” you'll find it, most likely, in its 
ability to out-perform any other in 


its field. 


Since the first Saxon “Six” went into 


service some two years back it has 
been passing through a constant state 
of development. 


Uniform torque—perfect power-flow— 


was the standard sought and now 
attained. 


Each explosion merges into the next 


with no interval interposing to 
produce the vibration that. shortens 
the life and impairs the efficiency of 
less able motors. 


instance, a 
comparative case if you 
would know how surpris- 
ingly Saxon “‘Six”’ surpasses 
any other at less than $1200. 


known cars of less than 


six cylinders at 20 miles per hour 
there are 1512.73 power impulses per 
minute. 


Running Saxon “Six’’—under the same 
conditions—at 20 miles per hour 
there are 2993.925 power impulses per 
minute. 


That is to say Saxon “Six’’ produces 
97.9°%, more impulses per minute at a 
20 mile per hour speed than this well- 
known car of “‘less-than-six-cylin- 
ders.” This is practically perfect 
continuity of power-flow. 


Think how much less friction there is in 
the Saxon “Six” motor. 


Think how much longer life this gives 
Saxon “Six,” since friction is the 
greatest enemy to a motor’s endur- 
ance. 


Translated into dollars and cents, think 


SAXON ‘SIX’ 


A BIG TOURING CAR FOR FIVE PEOPLE 
SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


how little will be your repair service 
cost on Saxon “Six” as compared to 
the car with _ less - than - six - 
cylinders. 


You will find the super-ability of this 
Saxon “Six” motor reflected to your 
benefit in many ways. 


unusual quietness and 
smoothness. Engineers _ estimate 
the power- flow smoothness of 
Saxon “Six” to be nearly 98% 
greater than that of the “‘less- 
than-six.” 


First, in 


Second, in astounding quickness of 
“pick-up’—from standing start to 
45 miles per hour in 23 seconds. 


This “less-than-six” we cite required 
30 seconds in that test. 


Third, in amazing flexibility. Seldom 
indeed do Saxon “Six” owners resort 
to gear shifting. 


Fourth, in unrivaled pulling 
power. 


Saxon “Six” is $815 f.o0.b. 
Detroit. (652) 








We will pay 
you well to 
represent us 


Millions of magazine sub- 
scriptions now expiring. 
Earn big money from 
renewals for Cosmopolitan. 


Christmas is right around the 
corner, and you can make it the 
biggest Christmas ever. 


You can earn several dollars a 
week in just a little of your) 
spare time, just taking care of | 
your friends and neighbors who 
wish to renew their subscrip- 
tions to Cosmopolitan. 


This is the season of the year | 
when most magazine subscrip- 
tions expire, and we will pay 
you liberally to represent us in | 
your community. 


A -few hours every week will 
earn you several dollars. You 
will begin to make money right 
from the start. 


The New Cosmopolitan has 
taken the country by storm. 
Every month there is a demand 
for more Cosmopolitans than 
there are to go around. 


You can receive your share of | 
these subscriptions if you will 
just write us at once, and we 
will establish you as our repre- 
sentative. 


Now is the time to start. 


Merely write your name and 
address on the coupon, return 
it to us quickly, and we will start, 
you right now so that you can 
begin to make money at once. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 
119 West 40th St., New York 


Send me particulars of your plan of making money 
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In Mid-Flight 


(Concluded from page 27) 


in making you happy. You will be tired 
out, and you will realize that you can never 
have a home. You will go on and on, 
until, one awful day, the manager, with 
the utmost tact and deference, suggests 
that, in the new play, there is a wonderful 
part of an old woman—really just as im- 
portant as the heroine.” She laughed in 
his face. “I wish,” he went on, “that 
I wasn’t civilized. I wish that, when I had 
the chance, I had kept you, instead of 
sending you out of my life in the farm- 
wagon. I dare you to pay me another 
visit.” But she only laughed at him. 

The next time he saw her was after the 
last performance of her play. 

“Thank heaven that’s over!” she said. 
‘I’m so sick of the part I could scream.” 

“But you are going to open in the 
same part next season. Dimfield told me. 
He thinks that here and on the road it has 


| at least two years of life ahead of it.” 


“He’s hinted at this,” she exclaimed, 
“but it didn’t seem possible that he could 
mean it! Why, it goes just because I’m 
young and, I suppose, pretty and all that. 
I want to play real parts.” 

“Your job,” said Parrish, ‘“‘is to make 
money for Dimfield until you are too old. 
Id rather live in a white house bya lake, 
and tell my grandchildren, when I did 
grow old, what a great actor I would have 
been if I’d kept on.” 

She knitted her brows with resolution. 

“Dimfield or no Dimfield,’”’ she said, 
“T’m going to be famous, and I’m going to 
deserve to be, even if I have to go on in 
this wretched play for years and years.” 

There was a silence. Then Parrish 
sighed and changed the subject. 

“Shall you visit your family before you 
go to the seaside?” 

“For a week.” 


“Via Five Ponds and Long Lake 
North?” 

“Are you going to waylay me and kid- 
nap me?” 


“Tf I were Premier Asquith,” he said, 
“T’d tell you to wait and see.” 


V 


‘Ox dear,” she thought, “‘it’s the same 
stage-driver, but he looks quite sober. 
And there’s Chi! How de do, Chi?” 

Parrish’s butler, who had been convers- 
ing with Gorrick, grinned and said, 

““How do, miss?” 

“How’s Mr. Parrish?” 

“Very fine. He got um full house— 
pack’ full.” 

She laughed, and said: 

“Oh, I wasnt fishing for an invitation! 
Good-by, Chi.” 

““Good-by, miss.” 

The stage made some dreadful noises 
and came to a sudden stop. After an ex- 
amination of the engine, Gorrick reported 
to his only passenger: 

“Sorry, miss. This is a real breakdown. 
Crank-shaft’s busted.” 

She was ready to cry. 

“Then how am I to get my train at Five 
Ponds?” 

“Best way’d be to walk through this 
neck of woods, follow that path till you 


come to Mr. Parrish’s house, and borrow 
a motor off him. He’d be glad to oblige, 
even if he has got a houseful of people.” 

“But I couldn’t do that.” 

“Then you'll have to set here until 
something turns up.” 

“And miss my train?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Maybe a team’ll come along, and 
maybe one won’t. Better go to Parrish’s.”’ 

She waited for five minutes. Then 
she stepped lightly from the stage. 

“Ts it far to Mr. Parrish’s?” she asked. 

“Bout a mile. Follow that path.” 

She came, in time, to the descending 
slopes studded with clumps of pine trees, 
at the foot of which stood the big white 
house with the many columns. 

As she was about to lift the lion-head 
knocker on the front door, the door opened, 
and there stood Parrish. Back of him, in 
the hall, were a number of people. One 
middle-aged lady with white hair started 
forward. 

“*Mother!” ; 

“My dear, Mr. Parrish thought that 
you might come to see him in passing, and 
we all agreed it would be more respectable 
if some of your family were on hand.” 

“Tt’s a put-up job!” 

“T told you I’d kidnap you,” said Par- 
rish. ‘‘Chi was at the station to point 
you out to Gorrick. Gorrick’s stage 
broke down? Yes; we anticipated that. 
But the great question is: Now that you 
are here, are you going to stay? I think 
it would be a good plan. And your mother 
thinks it wouldn’t be a bad plan. You 
see, she used to know my mother, and so 
she thinks she knows all about me.” 

“And what do the others think? And 
who are they, anyway?” 

“Well,” said Parrish, “that good-look- 
ing young fellow in white flannels was a 
classmate of mine. He’s the rector of St. 
Stephen’s. He ought to have been a sailor. 
He can tie the most wonderful knots. 
Now you know what all of us think, what 
do you think?” 

They had withdrawn a little from the 
others. 

“What will you do if I don’t think the 
way you want me to think?” 

“T shall think as Billy thinks—that you 
will come to grief.” 

“T’ve a career before me,” she said. 
“T’ve been kidnaped. It’s a perfect out- 
rage, and yet, somehow, I’m all tired out. 
And I feel like crying.” 

Parrish smiled steadily at her. 

“You can have the blue room,” he said. 
“And everybody loves you; so please don’t 
come to grief.” 

Her eyes filled. 

“Tf I'd had a chance to rest up,” she 
said, “‘and get my nerves straightened 
out, this wouldn’t have happened.” 

“But you'll be a good sport? You 
won’t humiliate me before all these people? 
Be a really great actor; pretend you love 
me, and keep it up the rest of our lives.” 

“But,” she said, “that was just the 
trouble with my other part. It threatened 
to go on forever.” 

Then she laughed at him, and laid her 
hand on his arm. 


Gouverneur Merris’s next story, The Place of Disappearing Beauty, 
will appear in the February issue. 
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We Don’t Have to Touch It, My Dear— 
The AATNA Checks Are Ample 


They were ample. As regularly as the month rolled around, the Attna check arrived 
—not only while he was in bed—but until he was ready to go to work. All he had to 
start with was a cold—but the results of that cold would have drained the bank account 
dry if he hadn’t been far-sighted when he was well. Every man is sick sometime. Heart 
disease and Bright’s disease and rheumatism and pneumonia and colds and indigestion 
and nervous prostration— one or more of them gets every man sometime. They give but 
little "© Act now— protect your bank account— 


ALTNA-IZE ©. 


Send this coupon and find out about the tna Dis- from $5,000 to $15,000. Half as much for 


ability Policy. It brings you— loss of one hand, foot or eye. a 
$25 a week up to 52 weeks while you are ill. $25 a When your serious illness comes and ¢ 
week for 100 weeks— nearly two years—if you lose the you have to quit work, you will be 7 
sight of both eyes by disease, or the use of both hands or too late. Now is the time to make 7 
feet or one hand and one foot by paralysis. Alsopayment yourself safe — now while you 7 ie e s 
of hospital charges or for a surgical operation. are well, Let tna work for 7 a a Pm 
$50 a week as long as you are disabled by a railway, YOu When you can’t work 7 < aa as se 
steamship or burning building accident, $25 a week if for yourself. a is ee eo Soe L 
disabled by an ordinary accident. If you are killed in an Send the coupon ? a “ o OF > 
accident, or lose two limbs or both eyes, we will pay now. 7 ae se a OF S89 
3 cs is . Se 
ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 97 © wow SEO 
7 7 - Cs ° Ps Oo ® 
Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. , F. 3 » &’ PO Po TP 
The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, Health 7 " Pp ety SSIS 
and Liability Insurance. 7 * £ ff oe LOM 
Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bonding Lines. 7 °° * yr $e Sy a tig 
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An tna agent has a national advertising campaign working forhimallthetime. # o rt Ss oy ws wr > 
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- Schools of Physical Education 
BE A PHYSICAL DIRECTOR 


This new, interesting profession pays well 
American College of Physical Education 
offers thorough two-year normal course. 
Graduates find excellent positions 
without delay as directors in schools, 
colleges, gymnasiums, playgrounds and 
parks. Accredited college. Strong 
faculty. Excellent athletic equipment. 
Co-educational. Dormitory for Girls. 
Expenses Reasonable. 

Mid-Year Term Begins February 1, 1917 
Athletic portfolio and catalog free. Dept. 79 
American College of Physical Education 
4200 Grand Bivd., Chicago, Lil. 

OF PHYSICAL 


Chicago Normal Schoo EDUCATION 
Mid-Year Class begins Feb. Ist, 1917. 2-year Normal 
course for physical directors, playground supervisors. Stu- 
dents entering then are prepared for senior class in Sept., 
1917. 3 dormitories. Strong faculty. Address 
ILLtINoIs, Chicago, Sec. 23—430 S. Wabash Ave. 


Miscellaneous 


Educate Your Child 
In Your Own Home 


Under the Direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 


(Established 1897) 


A unique system by means of which chil- 
dren from kindergarten to 12 years of age 
may be educated at home by the best mod- 
ern methuds and under the guidance and 
supervision of a school with @ national repu- 
tation for training young children. For in- 
formation write, stating age of child. 
Circular on request. 


THE CALVERT SCHOOL, 4 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
¥.M. HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Headmaster. 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 























Chicago Kindergarten Institute 

23rd Annual Mid-year Class Organized Feb. Ist, 1917. 
Students’ Residence and Class Rooms are combined. 
Two-year course. Ideal location near Lake Shore Drive. 
For illustrated catalog address 

ILLINOIS. Chicago, 54 Scott St.. Box § 


Montessori Teacher-Training School 
5th year. $30,000 building adjoining All Saints’ Epis 
Church. Elementary and college preparatory schools. 
Resident and day students. Basketball, Tennis. Illus- 
trated folder. Mrs. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Directress 
_PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. Torresdale, Box 100. 
oa : Kinder- 
National Kindergarten College ‘i745 
and Primary Training. Two-year course. Mid-year class 
begins Jan. 29, 1917. Freshman course may be completed 
by Aug. 10,1917. Resident dormitories on College grounds. 
Accredited. Illustrated catalog. ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
ILLiINo!s, Chicago, Box 52, 2944 Michigan Blvd. Pres. 


Business Schools 
For nearly 60 


Eastman School of Business Foray. 
er. Thoro training in every business pursuit. Actual prac- 
tice. Accounting. Banking. Civil Service. Secretarial and 
Teachers’ courses. Bothsexes. Has trained over 50,000 of 
successful men. Open all year.Eater any week-day.Cataloz. 
NEw York, Poughkeepsie, Box 655 C. C. GAINES 


Peirce School - 


America’s Foremost Business School. Peirce training 
is the actual science of modern business procedure. That 
is why Peirce graduates invariably succeed. Secretarial 
and Commercial Courses for both sexes. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pine St. West of Broad. 


: "Schools bee tiheard Children : 
The Training School at Vineland, N.J. 


Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not 
developed normally. Home spirit. Schools, shops, farm. 
Department of Child study. 25 buildings. Opening of col- 
onies permits enrollment of more private pupils. Address 

NEW JERSEY, Vineland E. R. JOHNSTONE, Supt 


= . For Exceptional Children. 
Miss Wood s School Every facility, in a sub- 
urban home, for the care and training of children who, 
through mental or physical disability, are unable to attend 
public or private schools. 14 miles from Phila. Booklet. 
MOLLIE A. Woops, Principal. FLORENCE E. Woops, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn Head Nurse. 


The Hedley Schoo For the care and training 


of children of retarded 
and undeveloped mentality. Individual educational 
training by the most approved methods. 











Ideal home life. 
Mother's care and association with normal children. 
Mrs. Cora B. HEDLEY (N. Y. Univ.), Prin. 

PENN., Philadelphia, Germantown. Clarkson Avenue. 

eee ome for treat- 

Bancroft Training School Aqene fF ree 

of children whose mental development has not progressed 

normally. Winter quarters in Phila. suburb. Summer Home 

in Maine. Limited attendance. Resident physician, 10 

teachers, 29 nurses and attendants. Write, 

N.J.,Haddonfield, Box 124. E. A. FARRINGTON, M.D. 


| appreciate it. 
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The Gun-runner 
(Continued from page 48) 


nothing interfere with my observation of 
how the affair between Sydney and Leon- 
tine was progressing. To my surprise, I 
saw that, this morning, she was bestowing 
the favor of her smiles rather on Burleigh. 
Ericson was standing beside Sydney, 
while we were not faraway. Evidently, he 
had been saving up a speech for the occa- 
sion, and now was prepared to deliver it. 
“Mr. Sydney,” he began, with a wave of 
his arm that seemed to include us all, “‘it 
is a pleasure to welcome you here to our 
island. Last night, it occurred to me that 
we ought to do something to show that we 
You must come to dinner 
to-night at my villa here in the town. 
You are all invited, all of us who have be- 
come so enjoyably acquainted on this voy- 
age, which I shall never forget. Believe 
me when I say that it will be even more a 


| tribute to you personally than because of 


| group. 


the position you are to hold among us.” 

It was a graceful invitation, more so 
than I had believed Ericson capable of 
framing. Sydney could do nothing less 
than thank him cordially and accept, as we 
all did. Indeed, I could see that Kennedy 
was delighted at the suggestion. It would 
give him an opportunity to observe them 
all under new circumstances. 

While we were thanking Ericson, I saw 
that Whitson had taken the occasion, also, 
to thank Mrs. Ericson, with whom he had 
been talking just a bit apart from the 
He made no secret of his atten- 


| tions, though I thought she was embar- 


rassed by them at such a time. Indeed, 


| she started rather abruptly toward the 


group, which was now intent on surveying 
the town, and, as she did so, I noted that 
she had forgotten her hand-bag, which 
lay on a deck-chair near where they had 
been sitting. 

I picked it up to restore it. Some un- 
controllable curiosity prompted me, and I 
hesitated. All were still looking at the 
town. I opened the bag. Inside was a 
little bottle of grayish liquid. Hastily I 
pulled off the cap of my fountain pen and 
poured into it some of the liquid, replacing 
the cork in the bottle and dropping it back 
into the bag, while I disposed of the cap as 
best I could without spilling its contents. 
I then called a passing steward. 

“Mrs. Ericson forgot her bag,” I said, 
pointing hastily to it. ‘You'll find her 
over there with Mr. Whitson.” 

Then I mingled in the crowd to watch 
her. She did not seem to show any 
anxiety when she received it. 

I lost no time in getting back to Ken- 
nedy and telling him what I had found, 
and he made an excuse to go to our state- 
room, as eager as I was to know what had 
been in the little bottle. 

First, he poured out a drop of the liquid 
from the cap of my fountain pen into some 
water. It did not dissolve. Successively 
he tried alcohol, ether, then pepsin. None 
of them had any effect on it. Finally, 
however, he managed to dissolve it in am- 
monia. That seemed to give him a clue. 

“Relatively high amount of sulphur,” 
he muttered. ‘“‘Keratin, I believe.” 

‘A poison?” I asked. 

Kennedy shook his head. 

“No; harmless.” 

“Then what is it for?” 


He shrugged his shoulders. He may 
have had some half-formed idea, but if he 
did, it was still indefinite, and he refused to 
commit himself. Instead, he placed the 
sample in his traveling laboratory, closed 
and locked it, and, with our luggage, the 
box was ready to be taken ashore. 

Nearly everyone had left the ship by the 
time we returned to the deck. Whitson 
was there still, talking to the captain. I 
wondered whether he, too, might be sus- 
picious of those cases consigned to Eric- 
son and others. If so, he said nothing of it. 

By this time, several vesssels that looked 
as if they might be lighters, though fairly 
large, had pulled up alongside. It seemed 
that they had been engaged to carry ship- 
ments of goods to the other islands of St. 
John and St. Croix. 

Kennedy seemed eager now to get 
ashore, and we went, accompanied by 
Whitson, and, after some difficulty, estab- 
lished ourselves in a small hotel. 

Charlotte Amalie, I may say, proved to 
be one of the most picturesque towns in 
the Leeward Islands. The walls of the 
houses were mostly of a dazzling whiteness, 
though some were yellow, others gray, 
orange, blue. But the roofs were all of a 
generous, bright red, which showed up 
very effectively among the clusters of green 
trees. Indeed, the town seemed to be one 
of gaily tinted villas and palaces. There 
were no factories, no slums. Nature had 
provided against that, and man had not 
violated the provision. The people whom 
we met on the streets were mostly negroes, 
though there was a fair sprinkling of 
whites. What pleased us most was that 
nearly everywhere we went English was 
spoken. 

Burke was waiting for us, and, in spite 
of his playing the réle of traveling sales- 
man, managed to direct us about so that 
we might as quickly as possible pick up the 
thread of Dwight’s mysterious death. It 
did not take long to gather such meager in- 
formation as there was about the autopsy 
that had followed the strange death of Syd- 
ney’s predecessor. 

We were able to find out little, either from 
the authorities or the doctor who had in- 
vestigated the case. Under the stress of 
suspicion, both the stomach of the unfor- 
tunate man and its contents had been ex- 
amined. No trace of anything out of the 
way had been found, and there the matter 
had rested, except for suspicion. 

One of our first visits was to the Ameri- 
can consulate. There, Sydney, by virtue 
of his special commission, had, with char- 
acteristic energy, established himself with 
the consul. Naturally, he, too, had been 
making inquiries. But they had led no- 
where. There seemed to be no clue to 
Dwight’s mysterious death. 

All that we were able to discover, after 
some hours of patient inquiry, was that 
Dwight had suffered from great prostra- 
tion, marked cyanosis, convulsions, and 
coma. Whether it was the result of some 
strange disease or of a poison, no one, not 
even the doctor, was prepared to say. All 
that was known was that the blow, if blow 
it had been, was swift, sudden, sure. 

The more I thought of it, the more 
firmly convinced I was that Dwight had 
discovered some secret which it was 
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extremely inconvenient for somebody to 
have known. What was it? Was it con- 
nected with the rumors we had heard of 
gun-running to Mexico? 

Ericson had invited us to come late in 
the afternoon to the dinner, and we did not 
delay in getting there. His house proved 
to be a veritable palace on the side of one 
of the hills rising abruptly from the shore. 
Flights of massive stone steps, quaint walls 
covered with creepers, balustrades over- 
looking charming gardens, arcades from 
which one looked out on splendid vistas and 
shady terraces combined to make it a veri- 
table paradise such as can be found only in 
tropical and subtropical lands. Most 
wonderful of all was the unfolded picture 
of the other hills, especially of the ruins of 
two pirates’ castles belonging to semi- 
mythical personages, Bluebeard and Black- 
beard. 

The Ericsons were proud of their home, 
as well they might be, in spite of the com- 
plaints we had heard Nannette utter and 
the efforts of Ericson to sell his holdings. 
Mrs. Ericson proved to be a charming 
hostess, and the host extended a hospitality 
such as one rarely meets. It quite made 
me uncomfortable to accept it at this time, 
as I knew we must view it all with sus- 
picion. 

Burleigh arrived proudly with Leontine, 
followed closely by Sydney. At once, the 
game was on again, Leontine pitting one 
against the other. Whitson came, his at- 
tentions to Mrs. Ericson a trifle restrained 
but still obvious. Burke and ourselves 
completed the party. 

To the repeated urging of Ericson, we 
made ourselves quite as much at home as 
we politely could. 

Kennedy and I were passing alone along 
a colonnade that opened off from the large 
dining-hall when Craig paused and looked 
in through an open door at the massive 
table set for the dinner. A servant had 
just completed setting out cocktails at the 
various places, pouring them from a huge 
tankard. 

Kennedy stepped lightly into the din- 
ing-hall and looked about sharply. In- 
stinctively I went to a window where I 
could hear anyone approaching. Out of 
the corner of my eye, I saw him narrowly 
scrutinizing the table. 

Finally, he pulled from his pocket a clean 
linen handkerchief. Into an empty glass 
he poured the contents of one of the cock- 
tail-glasses, straining the liquid through 
the handkerchief. Then he poured the fil- 
trate back into the original glass. <A sec- 
ond he treated in the same way, and a 
third. He had nearly completed the round 
of the table when I heard a light step. 

My warning came only just in time. It 
was Burleigh. He saw us standing in the 
colonnade, made some hasty remark, then 
walked on, as if in search of some one. 

Kennedy was now looking closely at the 
handkerchief, and I looked also. In the 
glasses had been innumerable little seeds as 
if from the fruit juice used in concocting 
the appetizer. The fine meshes of the 
linen had extracted them. What were 
they? I took one in my fingers and 
crushed it between my nails. I sniffed. 
There was an unmistakable odor of 
bitter almonds. What did this mean? 

We had no time now for speculation. 
Our prolonged absence might be noticed; 
so we hastened to join the other guests, 


after Kennedy had finished the round | 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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the Cole-Springfield Toursedan? 

As you see it here this beautiful car is a closed sedan. 
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found only in enclosed vehicles. 
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open car. Windows and uprights can be stored 
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a perfect year round utility possessed by neither. 
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lightest eight cylinder car built. 

The 70 horsepower motor is a wonder for smooth, vi- 
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of glasses in which he had been inter- 
rupted. 

How, in my suppressed excitement, I 
managed to get through that dinner I do 
not know. It was a brilliant affair, yet I 
found that I had completely lost my appe- 
tite, as well one might after having ob- 
served Kennedy’s sleuthing. 

However, the dinner progressed, though 
each course that brought it nearer a con- 


clusion afforded me 
SANTANA 


t 
! 


an air of relief. I = 5 : 
was quite ready | open. t was 
haat over the q What Would You Have Done — Burke, in wild ex- 
coffee, Kennedy 4 in Her Place? -  Ccitement. cea 
contrived to make ‘ ; “Has anybody | 
some excuse for us, é Edith Macvane’s _ died?” I managed | 
promising to call © story in _- to demand. He | 
again. q “ _ seemed not to hear, | ff 
In the secrecy of — February Cosmopolitan _ but dashed to the |€ 
our room in the © puts a question that will take 5 window and threw 
little hotel, Craig a much heart-searching and un- _ it open. 
was soon deeply | prejudiced reasoning to answer. 2 “Look!” he ex- 
engaged in making | = claimed. 
use of his _travel- Deeeerreeneennnenenee a We did. In the 


ing laboratory. 

As he worked, I could no longer restrain 
my impatience. 

“What about that little bottle of kera- 
tin?” I asked eagerly. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, not looking up 
from the tests he was making; ‘well, ker- 
atin, you know, is also called epidermose. 
It is a scleroprotein, present largely in cu- 
ticular structure such as hair, nails, horn. 
I believe it is usually prepared from pieces 
of horn steeped in pepsin, hydrochloric 
acid, and water for a longtime. Then the 
residue is dissolved in ammonia and acetic 
acid.” 

‘‘But what’s its use?” I demanded. 
“You said it was harmless.” 

‘Why, the pepsin of the stomach won’t 
digest it,” he returned. ‘For that reason, 
its chief use is for coating what are known 
as enteric capsules. Anything coated with 
keratin is carried on through the stomach 
into the intestines. It is used much in 
hot countries in order to introduce drugs 
into the intestines in the treatment of the 
tropical diseases that affect them.” 

He paused and-devoted his entire atten- 
tion to his work, but he had told me 
enough to assure me that, at least, the 
bottle of keratin I had found had proved 
to be a clue. 

I waited as long as I could, then inter- 
rupted again. 

“What are the seeds?” I queried. 
“Have you found out yet?” 

He paused as though he had not quite 
finished his hasty investigation yet had 
discovered enough to convince him. 

‘There seem to be two kinds. I wish 
I had had time to keep each lot separate. 
Some of them are certainly quite harmless. 
But there are others, I find, that have been 
soaked in nitrobenzol, the artificial oil of 
bitter almonds. Even a few drops, such as 
might be soaked up in this way, might be 
fatal. The new and interesting phase, to 
me, is that they were all carefully coated 
with keratin. Really, they are keratin- 
coated enteric capsules of nitrobenzol, a 
deadly poison.” 

I looked at him, aghast at what some of 
us had been rescued from. 

_ “You see,” he went on excitedly, “that 
is why the autopsy probably showed noth- 
ing. These doctors down here sought for a 
poison in the stomach. But if the poison 
had been in the stomach, the odor alone 


LA 


would have betrayed it. 
when you crushed a seed. But the poison- 
ing had been devised to avoid just that 
chance of discovery. There was no poison 
in the stomach. Death was delayed long 
enough, also, to divert suspicion from the 
real poisoner. Some one had been dia- 
bolically clever in covering up the crime.” 
I could only gasp my amazement. 
“Then,” I blurted out, ‘‘you think the 
Ericsons - 
Our door burst 
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late twilight, 
through the open sash, we could see the 
landlocked basin of the harbor. But it 
was not that at which Burke pointed. 
On the horizon, an ugly dark cloud rose 
menacingly. In the strange, unearthly 
murkiness, I could see people of the town 
pouring out into the narrow streets, wildly, 
fearfully, with frantic cries and gesticula- 
tions. 

For a moment, I gazed at the sight 
blankly. Then I realized that sweeping 
upon us was one of those sudden, deadly, 
West Indian hurricanes. 

Hastily closing his armamentarium, Ken- 
nedy also hurried out on the street. The 
gale had become terrific already in the few 
minutes that had elapsed. From our ter- 
race we could see the water, gray and 
olive, with huge white breakers, like gnash- 
ing teeth, coming on to rend and tear 
everything in their path. It was as 
though we stood in an amphitheater pro- 
vided by nature for a great spectacle, the 
bold headlands standing out like the curves 
of a stadium. 

I looked about. The Ericsons had just 
driven up with Burleigh and Leontine, as 
well as Whitson, who were stopping at our 
hotel, and were about to take Sydney on 
to the consulate when the approach of the 
storm warned them to stay. 

Leontine had hurried into the hotel, evi- 
dently fearful of the loss of something she 
treasured, and the rest were standing apart 
from the trees and buildings, where the 
formation of the land offered some protec- 
tion. 

Suddenly, without further warning, the 
storm broke. Trees were torn up by the 
roots like weeds; the buildings rocked as if 
they had been houses of cards. It was a 
wild, catastrophic spectacle. 

“Leontine,” I heard a voice mutter by 


my side, as a form catapulted itself past | 


through the murkiness into the crazily 
swaying hotel. 


It was Burleigh. I turned to speak to | 
Where to find | 
The force of the wind | 
was such that search was impossible. All | 


Kennedy. He was gone. 


him, I had no idea. 


we could do was to huddle together, back 
of such protection as the earth afforded 
against the million needles of rain that 
drove into our faces. 

The wind almost blew me flat to the 


earth as, no longer able to stand the sus- | 


You smelled it /[ 
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But, one stu- 
dent of Harring- 
ton Emerson’s 
course of Personal 
Efficiency has writ- 
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ing us that through 
this course he was 
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his business $36,000 in 
one year. He was a 
business man. 
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pense, I stumbled toward the hotel, think- 
ing perhaps Craig had gone to save his ar- 
mamentarium, although, if I had stopped 
to think, I should have realized that that 
strong box was about the safest piece of 
property on the island. 

I was literally picked up and hurled 
against an object in the darkness—a man. 

“In the room—more keratin—more 
seeds!” 

It was Kennedy. He had taken ad- 
vantage of the confusion to make a search 
which otherwise might have been more 
difficult. Together, we struggled back to 
our shelter. 

-Just then came a crash, as the hotel 
crumpled under the fierce stress of the 
storm. Out of the doorway struggled a 
figure just in time to clear the falling walls. 
It was Burleigh, a huge gash from a beam 
streaming blood down his forehead, which 
the rain washed away almost as it oozed. 
In his arms, clinging about his neck, was 
Leontine, no longer the sophisticated but, 
in the face of this primeval danger, just a 
woman. Burleigh staggered with his bur- 
den a little apart from us, and, in spite of 
everything, I could fancy him blessing the 
storm that had given him his opportunity. 

““My God!” exclaimed a thick voice, asan 
arm shot out, pointing toward the harbor. 

There was the Arroyo tugging at every 
extra mooring that could be impressed into 
service. The lighters had broken or been 
cut away and were scudding, destruction- 
bent, square at the shore, almost below us. 
A moment, and they had crashed on the 
beach, a mass of timbers and spars, while 
the pounding waves tore open and flung 
about heavy cases as though they were 
mere toys. Then, almost as suddenly as 
it had come, the storm began to abate; 
the air cleared, and nothing remained but 
the fury of the waves. 

“Look!” exclaimed Kennedy, pointing 
down at the strange wreckage. ‘‘Does 
that look like agricultural machinery?” 
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We strained our eyes. Kennedy did not 
pause. 

“The moment I heard that arms were 
getting into Mexico, I suspected that 
somewhere here in the Caribbean muni- 
tions were being transshipped> Perhaps 
they have been sent to Atlantic ports os- 
tensibly for the Allies. They have got 
down here disguised. Even before the 
storm exposed them, I had reasoned it out. 
From this port, the key to the vast sweep 
of mainland, I reasoned that they were be- 
ing taken over to secret points on the coast 
where big ships could not safely go. It 
was here that blockade-runners were re- 
fitted in our Civil War. It is here that 
this new gun-running plot has been laid.” 
He turned quickly to Sydney. “The only 
obstacle between the transfer of the arms 
and success was the activity of the Ameri- 
can consular service. Dwight must have 
discovered that those lighters were not to 
carry goods to other islands. They were 
really destined for Mexico. It was profit- 
able. And the scheme for removing oppo- 
sition was evidently safe.” 

Kennedy was holding up another bottle 
of keratin and some fruit-seeds. 

“‘T found these in a room in the hotel,” 
he added. 

I did not comprehend. 

“But,” I cut in, “the hand-bag—the 
dinner—what of them?” 

‘A plant—a despicable trespass on hos- 
pitality—all part of a scheme to throw the 
guilt on some one else, worthy of a rene- 
gade and traitor.” Craig wheeled sud- 
denly, then added, with an incisive ges- 
ture, ‘I suppose you know that there is 
reputed to have been on one of these hills 
the headquarters of the old pirate, Teach 
—‘the mildest manner’d man that ever 
scuttled ship or cut a throat.’” He paused, 
then added quickly: ‘‘I found the evidence 
in your room, Whitson. In respect to 
covering up your gun-running, you are 


superior even to Teach!” 


The next Craig Sols story will be The Sunken Treasure. 


The Next Billionaire? 


(Concluded from page 37) 


relating to the automobile industry merit 
the greatest respect; his opinions about 
machinery and his utterances concerning 
working men are of considerable import 
to the nation. But his experiments and 
experiences, however deep they may be, 
are decidedly limited. 

If he stood upon a mountain of gold, 
his platform would give no more value or 
soundness to ideas untempered with in- 
formation than if he spoke from an ant- 
hill. 

We are habituated to considering the 
opinions of very wealthy men as words 
of wisdom, because hitherto we have had 
no prodigiously rich individuals who did 
not exhibit keen analytical faculties and 
a marked conservatism when approaching 
subjects exceedingly vital to the com- 
munity. 

Added to a deplorably pronounced trait 
of human nature—the undue and exag- 
gerated homage to affluence—this some- 
what justified willingness to accept gui- 
dance from plutocracy is very liable to 


| give Ford a more credulous audience 


on matters which he is not equipped to 
determine than his attainments warrant. 
He is very great, but very unevenly so. 


Standing at the crossroads of destiny, he 
faces two paths. Apt to confuse notoriety 
with fame, he has already indicated a 
tendency to go blundering off in the wrong 
direction but untrammeled by alliances. 
His millions mounting beyond the reach of 
financial assault; able to translate practi- 
cally any humane and patriotic aspiration 
into immediate and resistless effect; with 
countless realms of disease unexplored and’ 
science still waiting for the necessary 
endowments to uncover the dread se- 
crets; with half the acreage of the 
continent lacking only adequate roadways 
to render crop-service and reduce the cost 
of living; with myriads condemned to live 
in unspeakable tenements because avarice 
continues to rule where constructive phil- 
anthropy should be at work; with wage- 
earners still dependent upon loan-sharks 
for funds to tide over unemployment; 
with tuberculosis exacting its horrible 
sacrifices for want of free and low-priced 
sanatoriums; with just causes everywhere 
clamoring for the golden sword without 
which the battle may not be fought, 
Henry Ford can yet choose the road to the 
right, and die with his name written in 
the star-dust. 
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“Think Beyond Your Job!” 


“There is not a man in power at the Bethlehem Steel Works today,” says Charles M. Schwab, in the 


American Magazine, ‘ 
the ranks, 


“Eight years ago Eugene Grace was switching engines. 
his sterling integrity, lifted him to the presidency of our corporation. 


million dollars. 


“Jimmie Ward, one of our vice-presidents, used to be a stenographer. 


of his regular line of duty. He was thinking beyond his job, so I gave him a better one. 
up and up. The fifteen men in charge of the plants were selected, not because of some startling stroke 


of genius, but because day in and day out, 
they were thinking beyond their jobs.”’ 


What about you? Are you satisfied just to hang 
on where you are? If so, rest assured that’s as far as 
you'll ever get. But if you want to be somebody, to 
climb to a position of responsibility, get ready for it. 
De what you are doing mow better than the men be- 
side you and train for the job ahead. You can do it 
—in spare time—through the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. 

For 25 years men of ambition with I. C. S. help 
have been making spare hours the stepping-stones to 
successful careers. Last year more than 5,000 re- 
ported that their studies had won for them advance- 
ment and increased salaries. In the Bethlehem Steel 
Works alone over 100 men right now are putting 
their spare time on I. C. S.-courses and thinking 
ahead, getting ready for the better positions that surely 
await them. And over 130,000 others in offices, 
shops, stores, mines and mills and on railroads all over 
America are preparing in the I. C. S. way to take the 
next step upward. 

Join them! A!l you need is just ordinary brains, 
the will to do, and the firm resolve to think ahead of 
the job you now hold. The I. C.S. are ready to make 
the rest easy. Make your start, take the first step 
right now. Mark and mail this coupon. 


‘who did not begin at the bottom and work his way up. These leaders rose from 


They won out by using their normal brains to think beyond their manifest daily duty. 
His ability to out-think his job, coupled with 
Last year he earned more than a 


But he kept doing things out 


And he has gone 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 2£16, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, cr in the subject, before 


which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electrician 
Eicctric Wiring 
Electric Lig: ting 
Electric Cer «unning 
Heavy Electric Traction 
Electric Machine Designer 
Telegraph Engineer 
MEONMANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Designer 

} Machine Shop Practice 
Boilermaker or Designer 

| Patternmaker 
Toolmaker 

| Foundry Work 
Blacksmith 
Sheet Metal Worker 
AUTOMOBILES 
Automobile Repairing 
STEAM ENGINEER 
Steam-Electric Engineer 
Stationary Fireman 

) Marine Engineer 
Refrigeration Engineer 
Gas Engineer 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
R. R. Constructing 


Name 


Occupation and Employer. 


Street and No. 


City. 


oO [) Bridge Engineer 
5 Structural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
o Municipal Engineer 
[ ARCHITECT 
5 Architectural Draftsman 
Contractor and Builder 
Building Foreman 
Lumberman 
Concrete Builder 
_) PLUMBER & STEAM FITTER 
L) Heating and Ventilation 
() Plumbing Inspector 
{_) Foreman Plumber 
© BUSIN ESS (Complete) 
&] Bookkeeper 
4 Stenographer and Typist 
_) Higher Accounting 
~ Certified Public Accountant 
Railway Accountant 
_) Commercial Law 
| |] Good English 
Lj) SALESMANSHIP 
(© ADVERTISING MAN 
5 © Window Trimmer 
L] Show Card Writer F 
["] Outdoor Sign Painter 
5 CrvIL SERVICE 
LO Railway Mail Clerk 





QO Mail Carrier 

[) ILLUSTRATOR 
erspective Drawing 

RAFFIC MANAGEMENT 





Wallpaper Vesigner 

6 Bookcover Designer 
Monument Designer 

|) Common School Subjects 

| High School Subjects 

{ Mathematics 

L| Teacher 
_) TEXTILE OVERSEERORSUPT. 

5 Cotton Manufacturing 
_}| Woolen Manufacturing 
) CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
© Analytical Chemist 

LJ © MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
[_} Coal Mining 
©) Metal Mining 
Metallurgist< or Prospector 
Assayer 

5 NAVIGATION [Spanish 

. Motor Boat Runn’g | (} French 
AGRICULTURE (German 
© Fruit Growing (0 Italian 
Ov egetable Growing 

5 Live Stock and Dairying 

) Poultry Raiser 

C Poultry Breeder 





State_ Sap iaesaiciesig 





If name of Course you want is not in this list, write it below. 
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Plan your 
Winter Outing 
now— 


The outing spots of America 
spread themselves before you. 


No matter where your home is, there are 
new scenes and fresh interests almost at 
your very door. Blue skies and placid 
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The Dark Star 


(Continued from page 69) 


her, what, I ask you, is a modest young 
man to do?” She said nothing. “It be- 


| comes necessary for that modest young 
| man to can his modesty—and the young 


seas, lands of palms and summer sun- | 
shine, mountain peaks and winter scenes, | 


are within a few hours of pleasant travel 
to you. 


Florida and the Gulf Coast 


The land of sunshine 
and beautiful resorts. 
Unlimited facilities for 


door sports. 





Bermuda, Bahamas, West Indies - 
The Islands of Romance 


Polo, motoring, tennis, 


fishing, golf. Modern 
large- capacity hotels. 


America’s Riviera, 
where sunshine and 
flowers reign supreme. 
Excellent motor roads. 





Hawaii 


Where every form of 
outdoor life can ke en- 
joyed, and where surf 


different.” 


The continent of con- 
trasts, where the ex- 


countered. 





Choose from among these pleasure-lands, and let us 
send you information about them that will guide you 
to the best vacation you ever had. 

Cosmopolitan has centralized information about the 
leading hotels and resorts in America right here in 
this office, and it is yours for the asking. 

Just tell us what kind of a trip you want. Tell us in 
a general way where you want to go, how long you 
expect to be gone, when you plan to go, and how much 
you have to spend. We wil! offer suggestions as to 
where to go, how best to go, and where to stop when 
you get there. 

Cosmopolitan has helped hundreds of people to have 
pleasant journeys. Let us help you, too. There is 
no charge for the service. It is conducted by Cosmo- 
politan for your benefit. 


COSMOPOLITAN’S NATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 
119 West 46th Street Room 1230 — New York ity 


the enjoyment of out- | 


sports are “distinctly | 


tremes of scenery and | 
civilization are en- | 


surf bathing, big-game | 


| 


| 


lady’s. Is there anything else he could 
do?” he repeated gaily. 

“He had better return those papers,” 
she replied, in a low voice. 

“T’m sorry, Scheherazade, but it isn’t 
done in ultracrooked circles. Are you sure 
you have enough money to go where des- 
tiny and booty call you?” 

“T have what I require,” she answered. 

“Then good-by, Pearl of the Harem! 
Without rancor, I offer you the hand that 
reluctantly chastened you.” 

His expression was  mischievously 
amused, hers inscrutable. Then, as he 
patiently and good-humoredly continued 
to offer her his hand, very slowly she laid 
her own in it, still looking him directly 
in the eyes. 

“T’m sorry,” she said, in a low voice. 

“For what? For not shooting me?” 


“T’m sorry for you, Mr. Neeland. 
You know nothing. And you refuse to 
learn. I’m sorry. Good-by.” 


“Could I take you anywhere? To the 
Hotel Orange? I’ve time. The station is 
across the street.” 

“No,” she said. 

She walked slowly along the poorly 
lighted street and turned the first corner as 
though at hazard. The next moment, her 
trim and graceful figure had disappeared. 

With his heart still gay from the night’s 


| excitement, he crossed the square briskly, 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| point of unrestrained laughter; 


entered the stuffy station, bought a ticket, 
and went out to the wooden platform be- 
side the rails. Placing box and suitcase 
side by side, he seated himself upon them 
and lighted a cigarette. 


Here was an adventure! He was much 


| obliged to fate for his evening’s entertain- 


ment; he modestly ventured to hope for 
favors to come. And, considering the 
coolly veiled threats of this young woman 
whom he had treated with scant ceremony, 
he had some reason to expect a sequel to 
the night’s adventure. 

Recollection of the. absurd situation 
incited his reprehensible merriment to the 
and he 
clasped his knees and rocked to and fro 


| where he sat on his suitcase, all alone under 
| the stars. 


The midnight express was usually from 
five to forty minutes late at Orangeville; 
but from there, east, it made up time on 
the down grade to Albany. 

And now, as he sat watching, far away 


| along the riverside, a star came gliding into 


view around an unseen curve—the head- 
light of a distant locomotive. 

A few moments later, he was in his draw- 
ing-room, seated on the edge of the couch, 
his door locked, the shade over the window 
looking on the corridor drawn down as far 
as it would go, and the train rushing 
through the starry night toward Albany. 

He could not screen the corridor window 
entirely; the shade seemed to be too short. 
But it was late, the corridor dark; all the 
curtains in the car were closed tightly over 
the berths, and his privacy was not likely 
to be disturbed. And when the conductor 
had taken both tickets and the porter had 
brought him a bottle of mineral water and 





gone away, he settled down with great 
content. He was in excellent humor. He 
had not the slightest inclination to sleep. 
He sat on the side of his bed, smoking, 
the olive-wood box lying open beside him, 
and its curious contents revealed. 

But now, as he carefully examined the 
papers, photographs, and drawings, he 
began to take the affair a little more 
seriously. And the possibility of further 
trouble raised his already high spirits. 

Dipping into Herr Wilner’s diary added 
a fillip to the increasing fascination that 
was possessing him. 

“Well,” he thought, “‘if it doesn’t really 
look as though the plans of these forts 
might be important! I’m not very much 
astonished that the Kaiser and the 
Sultan desire to keep for themselves the 
secrets of these fortifications. They really 
belong to them, too. They were drawn and 
planned by a German.” He picked up the 
bronze Chinese figure to examine it. ‘So 
you’re the Yellow Devil I’ve heard 
about,” he said. ‘Well, you certainly are 
a pippin!” 

Inspecting it with careless curiosity, 
he turned the bronze over and over be- 
tween his hands, noticing a slight rattling 
sound that seemed to come from within, 
but discovering no reason for it. And, as 
he curiously considered the scowling 
demon, he hummed an old song of his 
father’s under his breath: 


Wan balmy day in May, 

Th’ ould Nick come to the dure. 
Sez I, “The divil’s to pay, 

An’ the debt comes harrd on the poor.” 
His eyes, they shone like fire, 

An’ he gave a horrid groan. 
Sez I to me sister Suke, 

“Suke, 


> 


Tell him I ain’t at home! 


He stood forninst the dure; 

His wings were wings of a bat, 
An’ he raised his voice to a roar, 

An’ the tail of him switched like a cat, 
“Oh, wirra the day!” sez I. 

Ochone, I’ll no more roam!” 
Sez I to me brother Luke, 

‘Luke, 


"9 


Tell him I ain’t at home! 


As he laid the bronze figure away and 
closed, locked, and strapped the olive-wood 
box, an odd sensation crept over him as 
though somebody were overlooking what 
he was doing. Of course, it could not be 
true, but so sudden and so vivid was the 
impression that he rose, opened the door, 
and looked into the private wash-room, 
even poked under the bed and the opposite 
sofa; and, of course, discovered that only 
a living skeleton could lie concealed in 
such spaces. 

His courage, except moral courage, had 
never been particularly tested. He was 
naturally quite fearless, even carelessly so, 
and whether it was the courage of ignor- 
ance or a constitutional inability to be 
afraid never bothered his mind, because 
he never thought about it. 

Now, amused at his unusual fit of cau- 
tion, he stretched himself out on his bed, 
still dressed, debating in his mind whether 
he should undress and try to sleep, or 
whether it were rea!ly worth while before 
he boarded the steamer. 
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And, as he lay there, a cigarette between 
his lips, wakeful, his restless gaze wander- 
ing, he suddenly caught a glimpse of 
something moving—a human face pressed 
to the dark glass of the corridor window 
between the partly lowered shade and the 
cherry-wood sill. 

So amazed was he that the face had dis- 
appeared before he realized that it re- 
sembled the face of Ilse Dumont. The 
next instant he was on his feet and opening 
the door of the drawing-room; but the 
corridor between the curtained berths was 
empty and dark and still. 

On reflection, he quite understood 
that she could have had no difficulty 
in boarding the midnight train for New 
York without being noticed by him, 
because he was not expecting her to do 
such a thing, and he had paid no attention 
to the passengers emerging from the 
waiting-room when the express rolled in. 

“This is rather funny,” he thought. 
“T wish I could find her. I wish she’d be 
friendly enough to pay me a visit. Scheher- 
azade is certainly an entertaining girl. 
And it’s several hours to New York.” 

He lingered a while longer, but seeing 
and hearing nothing except darkness and 
assorted snores, he steppetl into his state- 
room and locked the door again. 

He finished his mineral water, and, still 
feeling thirsty, rang, on the chance that 
the porter might still be awake. 

Something about the entire affair was 
beginning to strike him as intensely funny 
—the seriousness with which this young 
girl took herself and her mission, her 
amateur attempts at murder. 

There came a knock at his door; he rose 
and opened it, supposing it to be the porter, 
and was seized in the powerful grasp of 
two men and jerked into the dark corridor. 

One of them had closed his mouth with 
a gloved hand, crushing him with an iron 
grip around the neck; the other caught his 
legs and lifted him bodily, and, as they 
slung him between them, his startled eyes 
caught sight of I'se Dumont entering his 
drawing-room. 

It was a silent, fierce struggle through 
the corridor to the front platform of the 
vestibuled train; it took both men to hold, 
overpower, and completely master him. 
But they tried to do this and, at the same 
time, lift the trap that discloses the car- 
steps—and could not manage it. 

The instant Neeland realized what they 
were trying to do, he divined their shocking 
intention in regard to himself, and the 
struggle became terrible there in the sway- 
ing vestibule. Twice he nearly got af the 
automatic pistol in his breast-pocket, but 
could not quite grasp it. They slammed 
him and thrashed him around between 
them, apparently determined to open the 
trap, fling him from the train, and let him 
take his chanees with the wheels. 

Then, of a sudden, came a change in the 
fortunes of war; they were trying to drag 
him over the chain sagging between the 
forward mail-car and the Pullman, when 
one of them caught his foot in it and 
stumbled backward, releasing Neeland’s 
right arm. In the same instant he drove 
his fist into the face of kis other assailant 
so hard that the man’s head jerked back- 
ward as though his neck were broken, and 
he fell flat on- his back. 

Already the train was slowing down for 
the single stop between Albany and New 
York—Hudson. Neeland got out his 








The Best Known 
Boy in the World 


ROM China to New York, and around the 

world the other way, to London, there is one 
boy who is known and loved above all others—and 
that boy is Tom Sawyer. 


In him each man knows the image of his own 
boyhood, of its dreams and its mischief. In 
Tom Sawyer each man sees the renewal of 
his own youth—each woman sees the son she 
loves—for Tom Sawyer is really the story of 
Mark Twain’s own boyhood. 


The Chinese mandarin chuckles when Tom makes the other 
boys pay him for doing his work. The little Russian trembles 
as he overhears Indian Joe plotting to rob the widow. The 
German in his trench tunnel, with death all about him, ; 
catches his breath as he reads of Tom and little Becky alone 
in the tunnel. Wherever men read, they shiver with Tom that fear- ou 
tul midnight when he saw the doctor murdered beside a new-made grave. 


And each man who reads knows his own mother in Aunt Polly, and wishes he 
had a chance to do it all over again and make it up to a long-suffering mother. 


MARK TWAIN 


Another Lincoln in Spirit 













Mark Twain made us laugh, so that we had no time to see that his style 
was sublime, that he was almost biblical in simplicity, that he was to 
America another Lincoln in spirit. 


To us, to everyone in the United States, he was just Mark Twain— 
well beloved, one of ourselves, one to laugh with, one to go to for cheer. 
Mark Twain’s smile will live forever. His laughter is eternal. 

Now the trenchant pen is still. We know that a man who could write 
two such books as “Huckleberry Finn” and “Joan of Arc” was 
splendid in power. 


All that is lovable and free—that is spectacular in American life, he has 
expressed. But above all, that intangible something that makes Amer- 
ica what it is, the world finds in Mark Twain. He is our Mark Twain. 
He is the great American. Europe so recognizes him. Asia so knows him. 


Get Your Set for Christmas Before 
the Price Goes up 


Our befor2-the-war contracts for paper, ink and cloth are expir- 
ing. Everything that goes into the making of books has gone up 
so high that we can’t make any more sets at this present price. 
As long as the present supply lasts you may have the low price. 
If you wait, you will pay more. Never again will you be able to 
buy Mark Twain at the preseut price. 


25 Volumes 
Novels—Stories 


Humor—Essays 
Travels— History 





This is Mark Twain 
This is Mark Twain in Russian in Hebrew 
This is Mark Twain in Italian 
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~ New York 
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umes, illustrated, bound in 
handsome green cloth, stamped 
in gold, gold tops and deokled 
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This ie Mark Twain 
Thisis Mark Twain in German 

in Bohemian 
Send the coupon today without money. Send 0” 
the coupon today, while the price is low, so a Name 
that you can have your set for Christmas. 4 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York # ..,.... 



















































Agreement by Wireless 
Manuscript by Submarine 


Voyage of the 
Deutschland 


The First Merchant Submarine 
by 
Capt. Paul Koenig 


On Nov. 2, at New Lon- 
don, Capt. Koenig delivered 
the manuscript of his book, 
which he had brought over 
in the “Deutschland,” and 
confirmed in writing the 
agreement we had made 
with him by wireless before 
he left Germany on his 
second submarine voyage. 


This is the only complete 
authentic account of the 
first merchant submarine’s 
voyage from Bremen to 
Baltimore and return. All 
newspaper accounts have 
been garbled as well as in- 
complete and unauthorized. 


This authorized edition is duly 

copyrighted in the United 

States, and any infringements 
will be prosecuted. 


Two American Editions 
—German and English 


We shall publish the work 
shortly in two editions, 
German and English. 
There will be numerous 
illustrations from _photo- 
graphs taken in Germany 
and America. 


With each copy of the 
first editions will be pre- 
sented a facsimile auto- 
graph portrait of Capt. 
Koenig, suitable for framing. 
12mo, Cloth. Cover design 
in colors and gold. Wrapper 
in full colors. 


Price for either edition, $1.25 net. 
At all Bookstores or direct from the publishers. 


All publishing profits go to the Pension 
Fund of the Deutsche Ozean Rhederei 


Hearst’s International Library Co. 


119 West 40th Street, New York 








pistol and pointed it shakily at the man 
who had fallen backward over the chain. 

“Jump!” he panted. ‘Jump quick!” 

The man needed no other warning; he 
opened the trap, scrambled and wriggled 
down the mail-car steps, and was off the 
train like a snake from a sack. 

The other man, bloody and ghastly white, 
crept under the chain after his companion. 
He was a well-built, good-looking man of 
forty, with a golden beard. He seemed sick 
from the terrific blow dealt him, but, as 
the train had almost stopped, Neeland 
pushed him off with the flat of his foot. 

Drenched in perspiration, disheveled, 
bruised, he slammed both traps and ran 
back into the. dark corridor, and met Ilse 
Dumont coming out of his stateroom 
carrying the olive-wood box. 

His appearance appeared to stupefy 
her; he took the box from her’ without 
resistance, and, pushing her back into the 
stateroom, locked the door. 

Then, still savagely excited, and the hot 
blood of battle still seething in his veins, 
he stood staring wickedly into her dazed 
eyes, the automatic pistol hanging from his 
right fist. 

But, after a few moments, something in 
her naive astonishment—her amazement 
to see him alive and standing there before 
her—appealed to him as intensely ludi- 
crous; he dropped on the edge of the bed 
and burst into laughter uncontrolled. 

“‘Scheherazade—oh, Scheherazade,” he 
said, weak with laughter, “if you could only 
see your face! It’s too funny to be true! 
It’s too funny to be a real face! Oh dear, 
I'll die if I laugh any more! You'll assas- 
sinate me with your face!” 

She seated herself on the lounge opposite, 
still gazing blankly at him in his uncon- 
trollable mirth. 

After a while, he put back the auto- 
matic into his breast-pocket, took off coat 
and waistcoat, without paying the slightest 
heed to her or to convention, opened his 
own suitcase, selected a fresh shirt, tie, 
and collar, and, taking with him his coat 
and the olive-wood box, went into the little 
wash-room. 

He scarcely expected to find her there 
when he emerged, cooled and refreshed; 
but she was still there, seated as he had left 
her on the lounge. 

“T wanted to ask you,” she said, in a 
low voice; “did you kill them?” 

“Not at all, Scheherazade,” he replied 
gaily. 

“How—did you do it?” 

“Well, I got tired having a ham-fisted 
fellow pawing me and closing my mouth 
with his big fingers. So I asked him to slide 
overboard and shoved his friend after him.” 

“Did you shoot them?” 

“No, I tell you,” he said disgustedly. 
“T hadn’t a chance in hot blood, and I 
couldn’t do it in cold. I pulled a gun for 
dramatic effect—that’s all.” 

After a silence, she asked him, in a low 
voice, what he intended ‘to do with her. 

“Do? Nothing. Chat affably with you 
until we reach town, if you don’t mind.” 

The girl, sitting sideways on the sofa, 
leaned her head against the corner as 
though very tired. 

“Are you really tired?” he asked. 

“Yes; a little.” 

He took the two pillows from his bed 
and placed them on the sofa. 

“You may lie down if you like, Schehera- 
zade.” 
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““Won’t you need them?” 

“Sunburst of my soul, if I pillow my 
head on anything while you are in the 
vicinity, it will be on that olive-wood box!” 

For the first time, the faintest trace of a 
smile touched her lips. She turned, settled 
the pillows to her liking, and stretched out 
we supple figure on the sofa with a slight 
sigh. 

“Shall I talk to you, Scheherazade, or 
let you snuggle into the chaste arms of 
Morpheus?” 

“T can’t sleep.” 

“Ts it a talk-fest, then?” 

“T am listening.” 

“Then, were the two recent gentlemen 
who so rudely pounced upon me the same 
gentlemen who so cheerfully chased me in 
an automobile when you made red fire?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Scheherazade,” he continued, with 
smiling malice, “do you realize you are 
both ornamental and young? Why so 
young and murderous, fair houri? Why 
delight in manslaughter in any degree? 
Why cultivate assault and battery? Why 
swipe the property of others?” 

She closed her eyes on the pillow, but, as 
he remained silent, presently opened them. 

“T asked them not to hurt you,’ she 
said irrelevantly. “Did they?” 

“Oh, no. But the car-wheels might 
have.” 

“The car-wheels?”’ 

“Yes. They were all for dumping me 
down the steps of the vestibule. But I’ve 
got a nasty disposition, Scheherazade, and 
I kicked and bit so lustily that I disgusted 
them, and they simply left the train and 
concluded to cut my acquaintance.” 

It was evident that his good-humored 
mockery perplexed her. Once or twice, 
the shadow of a smile passed over her dark 
eyes, but they remained watchful. 

“You really were astonished to see me 
alive again, weren’t you?” he asked. 

“T was surprised to see you, of course.” 

“Alive?” 

“T told you that I asked them not to 
really hurt you.” 

“Do you suppose I believe that, after 
your pistol-practise on me?” 

“Tt is true,” she replied, her eyes resting 
on him. 

“You wished to reserve me for more 
pistol-practise?” 

“T have no—enmity—for you.” 

“Oh, Scheherazade!” 

“You are wrong, Mr. Neeland.” 

“ After all I did to you?” 

To his surprise, a bright blush spread 
over her face where it lay framed by the 
pillows; she turned her head abruptly and 
lay without speaking. He sat thinking for 
a few minutes; then, leaning forward from 
where he sat on the bed’s edge: 

“After a man’s been shot at and further 
intimidated with a large, unpleasantly 
rusty Kurdish dagger, he is likely to pro- 
ceed without ceremony. All the same, I 
am sorry I had to humiliate you, Schehera- 
zade.”” She lay silent, unstirring. “A girl 
would never forgive that, I know,” he said. 
“So I shall look for a short shrift from you 
if your opportunity ever comes.” 

The girl appeared to be asleep. He stood 
up and looked down at her. The color had 
faded from the one cheek visible. For a 
while he listened to her quiet breathing; 
then, the imp of perversity seizing him, 
and intensely diverted by the situation, 
he bent over her, touched her cheek with 
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Donce BROTHERS 
CLOSED CAR 


A convertible Sedan such 
as you would expect from 
Dodge Brothers. A pleasing 
combination of smartness 
and comfort. Designed and 
built complete in Dodge 
Brothers works. 
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The price of the Sedan, complete, is $1185. 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1685 (add freight from Detroit) 


DonGceE BROTHERS, DETROIT 



























































ment, The machine must sel! itself. You 
make no payment until after you have 
thoroughly examined and tried the ma- 
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mond Straight Cuts”’ 


‘RICHMOND ) STRAIGHT CUT, 


Cigarettes Ceats 
Plain or Cork Tip 


Besides the regular package shown here, 
these cigarettes are also packed in at- 
tractive tins, 50 for 40 cents:100 for 75 
cents. These larger packages will be 
sent prepaid on receipt of price if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


RICHMOND, Vircinia,US.A. 
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In Southwestern Missouri, Western Arkansas, Eastern 
Oklahoma, Western Louisiana and the Gulf Coast Country in 
Louisiana and Texas along the line of the Kansas City South- 
ern Railway, good climate, good water, good soil, good mar- 
kets and the lowest prices for improved and unimproved land, 
Write for ““K.C.S. Current Events’’ describing this country to 


Immigration Bureau, 501 KCS Bidg., Kansas City,Mo. 
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chine and are satisfied with itin every 
wax. You can buy for cash or aneasy 
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We pay all charges. Write today 
about this sensational offer. 

Metro Typewriter Company 
74 Front Street. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


.. « after dinner, when Gelonel ‘Spottisw ood’s guests 
had eased into their deep chairs, it was the Colonel’s 
sacred rite to produce from somewhere a certain treasured 
box of cigarettes of fine old Virginia.’ 


First made for the Gentlemen of Virginia—+Rich- 
were the first high- 
cigarettes made in the United States. 

“bright” Virginia tobacco has an appealing, old- 


time delicacy never equalled in any other — 
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BIG MONEY QUICK 


Learn latest authoritative way to make 
still bigger profits growing mushrooms, 
Make $10 to $75 a week. Anyone in city 
or country can do it in spare time; in base- 
ments, cellars, sheds, barns, etc. Demand 
enormous. Start now. Send for FREE 
expert book, ““Truth About Mushroomse”’ 


Bureau of Mushroom Industry, Dept. 345, 1342 N. Clark St., Chicago 
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Opportunities in Law 


Write today for our new book that tells about the 
opportunities for the law trained man in all lines of 
business—in the active practice of law and in pol- 
itics. The practical training you need can now be 
yours—right in your own home. 

The new book, 


Write for Free Book 77.5°%.: Ac: 


uire a Legal Training,” is free—write for it 
portunity is calling. 
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| in 
| nerves. 


his lips, put on his hat, took box and 
suitcase, and went out to spend the 
remaining hour or two in the smoking- 
room, leaving her to sleep in peace. 

But no sooner had he closed the door on 
her than the girl sat straight up on the sofa, 
her face surging in color and her eyes 
brilliant with starting tears. 

When the train arrived at the Grand 
Central Station early on a July morn- 
ing, Neeland, finding the stateroom empty, 
lingered to watch for her among the 
departing passengers. 

But he lingered in vain; and presently 
a taxi-cab took him and his box to the 
steamship docks. And an hour later he 
was in his cabin on board that vast 
ensemble of machinery and luxury, the 
Volhynia, which was headed straight at 
the dazzling disk of the climbing sun. 


XVII 


A WHITE SKIRT 

Ir was in mid-ocean that Neeland finally 
came to the conclusion that nobody on 
board the Volhynia was likely to bother 
him or his box. 

The July weather had been magnificent 
—hblue skies, a gentle wind, and a sea 
scarcely silvered by a comber. 

Everybody pervaded the decks, morning, 
noon, and evening; the most squeamish 


| recovered confidence in twenty-four hours, 


and every constitutional lubber concluded 
he was a born sailor. 

Neeland really was one; no nausea born 
from the bad adjustment of that anatomi- 
cal auricular gyroscope recently discovered 
man ever disturbed his abdominal 


So he was always on deck, tranquilly 
happy, and with nothing in the world to 


| disturb him except his responsibility for 


the olive-wood box. He dared not leave it 
in his locked cabin; he dared not entrust 
it to anybody. On deck, it stood beside 
his steamer-chair; it dangled from his hand 
when he promenaded, exciting the amuse- 
ment and curiosity of others; it reposed on 
the floor under the table and beneath his 
attentive feet when he was at meals. 

These elaborate precautions indicated 
his wholesome respect for the persistence 
of Scheherazade and her friends; he was 
forever scanning his fellow voyagers, trying 
to make up his mind concerning them. 

Taking them all in all, he _ con- 
cluded that they were as harmless a col- 
lection of reconcentrados as he had ever 
observed; and he was strongly tempted 
to leave the box in his locked stateroom. 

He decided to do so one afternoon after 
luncheon, and, lugging his box, started to 
return to his stateroom with that intention. 

There was nobody in the main corridor 
as he passed, but in the short, carpeted 
passage leading to his stateroom, he caught 
a glimpse of a white skirt vanishing 
into the stateroom opposite his, and heard 
the door close and the noise of a key 
turned quickly. 

His steward, being questioned on the 
first day out, had told him that this state- 
room was occupied by an invalid gentle-~ 
man traveling alone. 

Neeland, passing the closed and cur- 
tained door, wondered whether the invalid 
had made a hit or whether he had a rela- 
tive aboard who wore a white skirt. 

He fitted his key to-his door, turned it, 
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withdrew the key to pocket it, and immedi- 
ately became aware that the end of the key 
was sticky. He entered the stateroom, 
however, and bolted his door; then he sat 
down on his sofa and examined his fingers 
and his door-key attentively. There was 
wax sticking to both! 

When he had fully digested this fact, he 
wiped and pocketed his key, and cast a 
rather vacant look around the little 
stateroom. And immediately his eye was 
arrested by a white object lying on the 
carpet between the bed and the sofa—a 
woman’s handkerchief without crest or 
initials, but faintly scented. After he 
became tired of alternately examining it 
and sniffing it, he put it in his pocket and 
began an uneasy tour of his room. 

If it had been entered and ransacked, 
everything had been replaced exactly as 
he had left it, as well as he could remember. 
Nothing excepting this handkerchief and 
the wax on the key indicated intrusion; 
nothing, apparently, had been disturbed, 
and yet there was the handkerchief and 
there was the wax on his door-key. 

“‘Here’s a fine business!” he muttered 
to himself, and rang for his steward. 

The man came—a cockney, dense as his 
native fog—and maintained that nobody 
could have entered the stateroom without 
his knowledge or that of the stewardess. 

““Do you think she’s been in my cabin?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Call her.” : 

The stewardess, an alert, intelligent little 
woman with a trace of West Indian blood 
in her, denied entering his stateroom. 
Shown the handkerchief and invited to 
sniff it, she professed utter ignorance 
concerning it, assured him that no lady in 
her section used that perfume, and offered 
to show it to the stewardesses of other 
sections on the chance of their identifying 
the perfume or the handkerchief. 

“All right,” said Neeland; “take it. 
But bring it back. And here’s a sovereign. 
And—one thing more: If anybody pays 
you to deceive me, come to me and [ll 
outbid them. Is that a bargain?” 

“Yes, sir,’”’ she said unblushingly. 

When she had gone away with the 
handkerchief, Neeland closed the door 
again and said to the steward: 

“Keep an eye on my door. I am posi- 
tive that somebody has taken a wax im- 
pression of the keyhole. What I said to 
that stewardess also holds good with you. 
I'll outbid anybody who bribés you.” 

““Very good, sir.”’ 

“Sure it’s good! Here’s a beautiful and 
newly minted gold sovereign.” 

““Thankee, sir.” 

“Not at all. And, by the way, what’s 
that invalid gentleman’s name?” 

““* Awks, sir.” 

“Hawks?” 

“Ves, sir; Mr. ’Erbert ’Awks.” 

“‘ American?” 

“‘T don’t know, sir.” 

“British?” 

“Shall I inquire, sir’”’—starting to go. 

‘“‘Not of kim! Don’t be a lunatic, stew- 
ard. Please try to understand that I want 
nothing said about this matter.” 

Ves, (sir: 

“Very well, then. Find out, if you can, 
who Mr. Herbert Hawks is. Find out all 
you can concerning him— Wait a moment! 
Has he any friends or relatives on board?” 


“‘Not that I know of, sir.” 

“Oh! No friends, eh? No ladies who 
wear white skirts?” 

‘“No, sir; not as I know of.” 

“Oh! Suppose you step across to his 
door, knock, and ask him if he rang. And, 
if the door is opened, take a quick slant at 
the room.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Neeland, his door at the crack, watched 
the steward cross the corridor and knock 
at the door of Mr. Herbert Hawks. 

“Well, what iss it?” came a heavy voice 
from within. 

“Mr. ’Awks, sir, did you ring?” 

““No, I did not.” 

“Oh, beg pardon, sir——” 

The steward was starting to return to 
Neeland, but that young man motioned 
him violently away from his door and 
closed it. Then, listening, his ear against 
the panel, he presently heard a door in the 
passage creak open a little way, then close 
again, stealthily. 

He possessed his soul in patience, be- 
lieving that Mr. Hawks or his fair friend in 
the white skirt had merely taken a pre- 
liminary survey of the passage and perhaps 
also of his closed door. But the vigil was 
vain; the door did not reopen; no sound 
came from the stateroom across the pas- 
sageway. 

To make certain that the owner of the 
white skirt did not leave that stateroom 
without his knowledge, he opened his door 
with many precautions and left it on the 
crack, stretching a rubber band from knob 
to bolt so that the wind from the open 
port-hole in the passage should not blow 
it shut. Then, drawing his curtain, he sat 
down to wait. He meant to see who was 
the owner of the white skirt if it took the 
remainder of the voyage to find out. 

It was hard work waiting; dinner-time 
approached, and the corridors resounded 
with the trample of the hungry. 

The stewardess reappeared a little later 
and returned to him his handkerchief and 
the following information: 

Mr. Hawks, it appeared, traveled with 
a trained nurse whose stateroom was on 
another deck. That nurse was not in her 
stateroom, but a similar handkerchief 
was, scented with similar perfume. 

“You’re a wonder,” said Neeland, 
placing some more sovereigns in her palm. 
“What is the nurse’s name?” 

“Miss White.” 

“Very suitable name. Has she ever 
before visited Mr. Hawks in his state- 
room?” 

“Her stewardess says she has been 
indisposed since we left New York.” 

‘“‘Hasn’t been out of her cabin?” 

“ce No.” 

“T see. Did you inquire what she 
looked like?” 

“Her stewardess couldn’t be certain. 
The stateroom was kept dark, and the tray 
containing her meals was left at the bed- 
side. Miss White smokes.” 

“Yes,” said Neeland reflectively; “thank 
you, very much. More sovereigns if you 
are discreet. And say to my steward that 
I'll dine in my stateroom. Soup, fish, meat 
—any old thing. Do you understand?” 

“Perfectly, sir-” 

When she had withdrawn, Neeland 
knelt down on his sofa and looked out 
through the port-hole at the sunset sea. 
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There was a possibility that Schehera- 
zade and her friends might be on board the 
Volhynia. Who else would be likely to take 
wax impressions of his keyhole? 

That they had kept themselves not only 
out of sight but off the passenger-list merely 
corroborated suspicion. That’s what they’d 
be likely to do. 

And now there was no question in his 
mind of leaving the box in his ‘cabin. 
Death alone could separate it from him. 

As he knelt there, sniffing the salt per- 
fume of the sea, his ears on duty detected 
the sound of a tray in the corridor. 

“Leave it on a camp-table outside my 
door,” he said, over his shoulder. 

“‘Very good, sir.”’ 

He was not hungry; he was thinking too 
hard. 

“Confound it!” he thought to himself, 
“‘Am I to squat here in ambush for the rest 
of the trip?” 

The prospect was not agreeable for a 
man who loved the sea. All day and most 
of the starry night the hurricane deck 
called to him, and his- whole anatomy 
responded. And now to sit hunched up 
here like a rat in the hold was not to his 
taste. Suppose he should continue to 
frequent the deck carrying, of course, with 
him his box. He might never discover 
who owned the white skirt or who 
owned the yoice which pronounced “is” 
as “iss.” 

Meanwhile, it occurred to him that, for 
a quarter of an hour or more, his dinner 
outside his door had been growing colder 
and colder. So he slid from the sofa, un- 
strapped the rubber band, opened the door, 
lifted table and tray into his stateroom, with 
a sharp glance at the opposite door, and, 
readjusting the rubber band, composed 
himself to eat. . 

Perhaps it was because he did not feel 
particularly hungry that his dinner 
appeared unappetizing; possibly because 
it had been standing in the corridor outside 
his door for twenty minutes, which did 
not add to its desirability. 

The sun had set, and the air in the room 
had grown cold. He felt chilly; and, 
when he uncovered the silver tureen and 
discovered that the-soup was still piping 
hot, he drank some of it to warm himself. 

He had swallowed about half a cupful 
before he discovered that the seasoning 
was not agreeable to his palate. In fact, 
the flavor of the hot broth was so decidedly 
odd that he pushed aside the cup and sat 
down on the edge of his bunk without any 
further desire to eat anything. 

A glass of water from the carafe did not 
seem to rid him of a subtle, unpleasant 
taste lingering in his mouth—in fact, the 
water itself seemed to be tainted with it. 

He sat for a few moments fumbling for 
his cigarette-case, feeling curiously uncom- 
fortable, as though the slight motion of the 
ship were affecting his head. 

As he sat there looking at the unlighted 
cigarette in his hand, it fell to the carpet 
at his feet. He started to stoop for it, 
caught himself in time, pulled himself 
erect with an effort. 

Something was wrong with him—very 
wrong. Every uneven breath he drew 
seemed to fill his lungs with the odor of 
that strange and volatile flavor he had 
noticed. It was beginning to make him 
giddy; it seemed to affect his vision, too. 


The next instalment of The Dark Star will appear in the February issue. 
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The San Blas are sufiragists. The wo- 
man’s position in the household, her voice in 
affairs are reminiscent of that female 
dominance which, we are assured by 
history-sharks, existed anciently. They 
are an industrious people, too. Every 
morning, long before daylight, the rising- 
call runs from house to house, fires flicker, 
and then, in the first gray dawn, come 
rain come shine, one sees ghostly fleets of 
cayucas blown, like moths ahead of a gale, 
toward the mainland or the reefs and keys 
outside. The San Blas coconuts are very 
fine, and the Indians are rich in trees. The 
islands are covered with them, and other 
groves line the rivers. There appear to be 
no exact land-boundaries, and frequently a 
man will own a single tree here, another 
there—in which event, he respects his 
neighbor’s title and gathers only the fruit 
that belongs to him. 

While the man works with his crops, the 
woman does her laundry. Every day is 
Monday, for they are a cleanly people, 
and every garment must be washed at 
least onc: 1 day. Soap grows wild on trees, 
in the form of globular berries, and they 
use vast quantities of it. In no village 
did I discover any filth; in no house did I 
encounter unpleasant odors. They have, 
in fact, a tribal custom, of the highest 
sanitary, value to a crowded tropical 
people, which absolutely forbids the care- 
less practises common to primitive races 
and which makes the ocean the immediate 
receptacle of all refuse of whatever char- 
acter. Asa result, they do not suffer from 
dysentery, hookworm, and similar diseases. 

The women love bright colors; their 
waists, or blouses, are quite wonderful 
examples of needlework, and carry striking 
patterns made by sewing many layers of 
cloth one over the other. About the hips 
is wrapped a narrow length of coarse 
cloth, frequently painted, which reaches 
barely to the knees. This is the work dress. 
Their calves are tightly wrapped with 
beads and, in consequence, they are 
misshapen, but rarely does a stranger 
catch more than a glimpse of these orna- 
ments, for an outer skirt, consisting of a 
wider strip of brilliant calico, is usually 
worn. Owing to their diminutive size, it is 
difficult to distinguish the women from the 
girls except by their hair, and here must be 
mentioned a custom peculiar, so far as I 
know, to the San Blas. 

We had heard of the hair-cutting cere- 
monies and of the big drunks that accom- 
pany them; we had been warned to avoid 
the villages where a so-called chicha was in 
progress, lest we have cause to take 
suddenly to our boats, leaving our hats 
behind us. In fact, when we arrived at 
Cardi, the chief informed us, with the 
melancholy languor peculiar to a “‘hold- 
Over,” that he was but just recovered from 
a three-day celebration during which many 
demijohns of chicha—rum—had been 
drunk, and, in one house, we came across 
a pen of banana leaves, around which were 
gathered several old crones, who warned 
us away and led us to understand that we 
were profaning some holy of holies. 

Explanations came in time. When a 
girl arrives at marriageable age, her hair 
is cut for the first time, to the accom- 
paniment of certain rites and formalities, 
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and she is secluded for eight days in one 
of these pens. No one save the elder 
women is allowed to see her, and during 
the first three days of her sequestration, 
they carry calabashes of sea water which, 
at intervals, they pour over her. The child 
is kept constantly drenched, and, mean- 
while, the father, having purchased as 
much chicha as he can afford, joins in a 
general carousal. Visitors come from other 
islands and stay as long as the liquor lasts. 
There seems to be little drunkenness at 
other times. As may be imagined, a chicha 
is a thing to be avoided by strangers. 
Traders up anchor and sail away, for 
drunken Indians are not a bit more pleas- 
ant than drunken. white men. 

After her three days’ baptism, the 
budding San Blas woman remains isolated 
for five days more. A year later, she is 
considered ready for marriage, and thence- 
forth her hair is kept cropped. 

It was Billy Smith, a man who had sailed 
the seas in big ships and returned to finish 
his days with his own people, who explained 
to me the reason for this and for other 
customs. We were out in the chief’s 
“thousand coconut” cayuca, scudding 
ahead of half a gale of wind. The chief’s 
son was straining at the great mahogany 
steering-paddle, while Billy clung to a rope 
from the top of the mast, swinging himself 
far overside when the canoe heeled. He 
talked as we flew through the white water. 

“Tt is hard for the girl to be cold and 
wet,” he told me, in his halting English; 
“but it must be, for we live in the sea, like 
savalo, and every day, as long as she lives, 
that woman will be in the water at some 
time or other.” 

“What is your marriage ceremony?” I 
inquired. 

“Well, when my daughter is ready to 
marry, my wife and I will pick out a young 
man who works hard. We will ask his 
papa and his mamma if they like us and 
our daughter. If they say ‘Yes,’ we will 
ask the boy.” 

‘Suppose he doesn’t love your girl?” I 
queried. Billy was puzzled, so I amended 
my question. ‘Suppose he doesn’t want 
to get married?” 

“Oh! He will say so, and we will ask 
somebody else. If he don’t mind, bimeby 
he will visit us. When night comes, and 
the girl goes in her hammock, we will take 
the man and put him in the hammock, 
too. Sometimes the man gets up and runs 
away.” 

“What then?” 

Billy shrugged. 

“That means he ain’t ready to be 
married. If he doesn’t run away, he will 
go ashore in the morning and bring wood 
for the fire. The girl will cook his breakfast 
and—they are married.” 

‘Do you have divorce?” 

“Oh, yes. Sometimes a man or a woman 
is lazy. Then they go apart, and the man 
must move to another island, and they 
can’t marry again for five years.” 

Marriage does not separate the San Blas 
woman from her parents, for the husband 
comes to live with her. In consequence, 
a family of twenty members, all living in a 
great, single-roomed house, is not uncom- 
mon. 
that a blushing bride craves, the custom at 


While the privacy may not be all* 
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least does away with the hoary-whiskered, 
Anglo-Saxon, mother-in-law joke, and 
therefore has its points. 

How or when the derby hat was intro- 
duced to this coast I don’t know, but rumor 
has it that Wilcox is responsible. These 
hats are all alike. They are worn on state 
occasions, and since they are all of one size, 
regardless of the size of the heads beneath, 
I am inclined to believe that Wilcox is 
indeed to blame. He is a grave man, but 
he has a sense of humor. 

According to another story, he once had 
a stick of red sealing-wax in the cabin of his 
schooner, and when a brave came to him 
with a stomach-ache, he pulverized it—the 
sealing-wax—and administered it in a cup 
of water. The color was gorgeous and the 
cure immediate. More demands for the 
wonderful red medicine resulted, and be- 
fore long Wilcox was doing a thriving busi- 
ness in sealing-wax. He ordered large 
quantities of it, for the profit was good. 
His fame spread. Then, one day, being 
short of red, he unwittingly administered 
some green, never thinking that the color 
arose from Paris green or some such dele- 
terious drug. The effect, this time, was 
more than imaginary. None of the In- 
dians actually died, but Wilcox tells me he 
has not been back to the San Blas coast 
for some ten years. 

Having, as we thought, sufficiently es- 
tablished our innocence of purpose, we 
broached the subject of a hunting-trip to 
the mainland, but our proposal met with 
opposition. Certain of the Colombian 
Indians objected, on the ground that we 
were doubtless looking for land, and it was 
not without much difficulty that we were 
finally permitted te enter the forbidden 
territory back of the coast. 

To avoid the appearance of overrunning 
the neighborhood, Salisbury consented to 
spend the first day trolling in the river, 
while Billy Smith guided me through the 
jungle in quest of “‘mountain-cow”— 
tapir. We were off at daylight, in the 
chief’s cayuca, and although I covered 
many hot and breathless miles behind my 
guide, I returned tapirless. There is game 
in the country, lots of it. We were con- 
stantly on fresh signs of jaguar, deer, wild 
hog, and tapir; in places, the gloomy 
depths beneath the dense roof of leaves was 
trampled and tracked like a barnyard. 

Other trips followed, and on one of these, 
after much urging, we were shown the City 
of the Dead, the graveyard where lie the 
former residents of Cardi. It stands on the 
river bank far inland, a silent village of 
great thatched roofs. The floors sound: 
hollow to the tread, for the dead are swung 
in hammocks, each in his empty vault, and 
the graves are set side by side. 

Billy assured us that we were the first 
white men to see this sanctuary. He made 
it plain, toc, that he wished us to look and 
then to go, and the reason finally came out. 

“‘A bad thing happened here two days 
ago,” said he. ‘We saw the devil.” 

“The devil?” 

“Yes.” Billy pointed out the exact 
spot where the unwelcome visitor had 
made himself visible. ‘“‘He was a little 
fellow with a white shirt. We thought he 
was one of the boys from Cardi, but there 
was no cayxea on the bank, and, when he 
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To Beat the Time Clock 


IG BEN men are a//- 
there men when the day 
begins at the works. 

They make the time clock 
boost their game—put them in 
strong with the boss. 


For, everywhere, it’s factory 
talk that Big Ben starts the day 
—he gives the boys their break- 
fast call long before the whistle 
toots. They used to pound the 
pillow right up to the last dot 
—till Big Ben showed ’em a 
better way, as the paymaster 
soon found out. 


Just give Big Ben atrial, yourse/f; 
make your roll-over-time pay. To 
have extra time about the house, 
and beat the last minute bunch. 


You'll like Big Ben face to face. 
He’s seven inches tall, spunky, 
neighborly—downright good all 
through. He rings two ways— 
ten half-minute calls or steadily for 
five minutes. 

Big Ben is six times factory test:d. At 
your jeweler’s, $2.50 in the Unitea States, 
$3.50 in Canada. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price if your jeweler doesn’t stock him. 

Westclox folk build more than three mill- 
ion alarms a year—and build them well. All 
wheels are assembled by a special process— 
patented, of course. Result—accuracy, less 
friction, long life. 


LaSalle, m., u.s. A. Western Clock Co. Makers of Wéstelx 


Other Westclox: Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, America, Bingo, Sleep-Meter, Lookout and Ivonclad 
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The Crimes 


We Commit 


Against Our Stomachs 


By Arthur True Buswell, M. D. 


A MAN’S success in life 
depends more on the co- 
operation of his stomach 
than on any other factor. 
Just as an “army moves 
on its stomach,” so does 
the individual. Scien- 
tists tell us that 90% of 
all sickness is traceable 
to the digestive tract. 

As Dr. Orison Swett Marden, the noted 
writer, says, “the brain gets an immense 
amount of credit which really should go 
to the stomach.” And it’s true—keep 
the digestive system in shape and brain 
vitality is assured. 

Food is the fuel of the human system, 
yet some of the combinations of food we 
put into our systems are as dangerous as 
dynamite, soggy wood and a little coal 
would be in a furnace—and just about as 
effective. Is it any wonder that the 
average life of man today is but 39 years 
—and that diseases of the stomach, iiver 
and kidneys have increased 103% during 
the past few years? 

And yet just as wrong food selections 
and combinations will destroy our health 
and efficiency, so will the right foods 
create and maintain bodily vigor and 
mental energy. And by right foods we 
do not mean freak foods—just good, every- 
day foods properly combined. In fact, 
to follow Corrective Eating it isn’t even 
necessary to upset your table. 

Not long ago I had a talk with Eugene 
Christian, the noted food scientist, who is 
said to have successfully treated over 
23,000 people without drugs or medicines 
of any kind, and he told me of some of his 
experiences in the treatment of disease 
through food. 

One case that interested me greatly 
was that of a young business man whose 
efficiency had been practically wrecked 
through stomach acidity, fermentation and 
constipation, resulting in physical slug- 
gishness, which was naturally reflected in 
his ability to use his mind. He was 
twénty pounds underweight when he first went to 
see Christian, and was so nervous he couldn’t 
sleep. Stomach and intestinal gases were so severe 
that they caused irregular heart action and often 
fits of great mental depression. As Christian de- 
scribes it, he was not 50% efficient either mentally 
or physically. Yet in a few days, by following 
Christian’s suggestions as to food, his constipation 
had completely gone, although he had formerly 
been in the habit of taking large daily doses of a 
strong cathartic. In five weeks every abnormal 
symptom had disappeared—his weight having in- 
creased 6 Ibs. In addition to this, he acquired a , 





Engene Christian 


store of physical and mental energy so great in 
comparison with his former self as to almost belie 
the fact that it was the same man. 

Another instance of what proper food combina- 
tions can do was that of a man one hundred pounds 
overweight whose only other discomfort was rheu- 
matism. This man’s greatest pleasure in life was 
eating. Though convinced of the necessity, he 
hesitated for months to go under treatment, believ- 
ing he would be deprived of the pleasures of the 
table. He finally, however, decided to try it out. 
Not only did he begin losing weight at once, quickly 
regaining his normal figure, all signs of rheumatism 
disappearing, but he“*found the new diet far more 
delicious to the taste and afforded a much keener 
quality of enjoyment than his old method of eating, 
and he wrote Christian a letter to that effect. 


But perhaps the most interesting case that 
Christian told me of, was that of a multi-millionaire 
—a man 70 years old, who had been traveling with 
his doctor for several years in a search for health. 
He was extremely emaciated, had chronic constipa- 
tion, lumbago, and rheumatism. For over twenty 
years he had suffered with stomach and intestinal 
trouble, which in reality was superaciduous secre- 
tions in the stomach. The first menus given him 
were designed to remove the causes of acidity, 
which was accomplished in about thirty days. 
And after this was done he seemed to undergo a 
complete rejuvenation. His eyesight, hearing, 
taste and all of his mental faculties became keener 
and more alert. He had had no organic trouble— 
but he was starving to death from malnutrition 
and decomposition—all caused by the wrong 
selection and combination of foods. After six 
months’ treatment this man was as well and strong 
as he had ever been in his life. 


These instances of the efficacy of right eating 
I have simply chosen at random from perhaps a 
dozen Eugene Christian told me of, every one of 
which was fully as interesting, and they applied to as 
many different ailments. Surely this man Chris- 
tian is doing a great work. 

There have been so many inquiries from all parts 
of the United States from people seeking the benefit 
of Eugene Christian’s advice and whose cases he 
is unable to handle personally, that he has written 
a little course of lessons which tells you exactly 
what to eat for health, strength and efficiency. 


These lessons, there are 24 of them, contain 
actual menus for breakfast, luncheon and dinner, 
curative as well as corrective, covering every condi- 
tion of health and sickness from infancy to old age, 
and for all occupations, climates and seasons. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as though 
you were in personal contact with the great food 
specialist, because every possible point is so thor- 
oughly covered and clearly explained that you can 
scarcely think of a question which isn’t answered. 
You can start eating the very things that will pro- 
duce the increased physical and mental energy 
you are seeking the day you receive the lessons, and 
you will find that you secure results with the first 
meal. 


If you would like to examine these 24 Little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating, simply write The 
Corrective Eating Society, Dept. 91, 460 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. It is not necessary to 
enclose any money with your request. Merely 
ask them to send the lessons on five days’ trial 
with the understanding that you will either return 
them within that time or remit $3.00, the small fee 
asked. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this 


is a copy of the official blank adopted by 


the Society and will be honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Dept. 91, 460 Fourth Ave., New York City 


* You may send me, prepaid, 4 copy of Corrective Eating in 24 lessons. I will either remail them to 


you within five days after receipt or send you $3. 
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saw us, he ran quick into the yoods. 
Plenty of people have seen the devil 
here.” 

Naturally, I was interested. I assured 
Billy that, failing a tapir, I would be con- 
tent with a devil. I told him I was a 
famous devil-catcher and would guarantee 
to capture this one if he appeared, but my 
words evoked a smile. It was evident that 
Billy considered me a braggart and a fool. 
He and the chief’s son were vastly relieved 
when they had paddled us out of sight of 
the place. 

We fished the Cardi River and we 
hunted it; we followed withered old hunt- 
ers armed with rusty shotguns into wilder- 
nesses and swamps whence none but an 
Indian with an Indian’s bump of location 
could have guided us out; we perspired 
ourselves white in the humid, ovenlike 
heat, and we emerged covered with ticks 
as with a scale, for this was the dry season. 
Nothing was proof against this insect pest; 
every twig and,every leaf contributed 
its quota to our person—the ticks got into 
our hair and our eyebrows; we spent hours 
“reading” our garments and each others’ 
backs. 

They are wonderful travelers, these lit- 
tle men. We had great times with them, 
for, once they came to trust us, we put 
full trust in them, and they took us every- 
where. It was great fun, too, still-hunting 
the largest and the wariest of tropical 
animals, matching wits with wild creatures 
whose every sense is sharpened to in- 
credible acuteness. 

They were much interested in my elec- 
tric headlight, and they took me fire-hunt- 
ing. To one who has never hunted a 
jungle stream at night, the experience is 
worth while. To one who has, there is a 
never-ending fascination about it. The 
thickets conceal glowing eyes, and the 
woods are full of strange noises—rustling 
bedies, soft footsteps, the whir of wings, 
and the calls of wild creatures which speak 
only at night. It is unsportsmanlike, no 
doubt, but, in a land of such dense cover, 
there is sometimes no other way in which 
to get fresh meat. 

We supplied the village with fish, too, 
for the streams were choked with giant 
snappers, jacks, jewfish, tarpon, and the 
like. Our rods and reels, our slender lines 
and glittering spoons amused the Indians 
at first, but when we came home with the 
launches heavy with fish and our backs 
aching from many a hard pull, they ac- 
corded us deep respect. 

It had been so easy to establish our- 
selves with the inhabitants of Cardi that 
we put little faith in the stories of San Blas 
hostility, but. we proved them true when 
we journeyed farther down the coast. 

At River Diabolo, perhaps the largest 
and the most civilized of the towns, we 
found two missionary women, the only 
white people living in the nation. They 
had come at the invitation of the local 
chief, but their presence had excited much 
opposition and they had undergone many 
adventures. The one who had dwelt there 
longest told us of uprisings against her and 
of council meetings where her death or 
expulsion had been demanded. With that 
amazing singleness of purpose which ani- 
mates the missionary mind, this little 
woman had stuck to her post, devoting 
one-third of her hours to teaching and two- 
thirds to preaching. Her scholars we. 
eager ‘to learn, they followed her about 

















crying: “School! School! School!” and 
allowed her scant leisure for her household 
duties. Women with babies on their hips 
sat beside immature children, droning their 
a-b-c’s and singing psalms. 

With the arrival of the other missionary, 
the word of God had spread more rapidly, 
and when we sailed into River Diabolo 
with our flags flying, we were met by ranks 
of Indian boys in clean: white shirts and 
trousers, with faces scrubbed until they 
shone, and with hair plastered flat upon 
their foreheads. But garments were worn 
only during school-hours—when out from 
under the eye of the missionaries, they took 
their comfort. 

River Diabolo is the seat of culture, 
the home of refinement; its citizens boasted 
loudly of its civilization, then sailed away 
to a chicha five miles below, where a shiver- 
ing girl sat for three days on a hard-wood 
stool while the women poured sea water 
over her. - 

There is little violence and a strict 
regard for the law among these people, but 
a few days before we arrived at this town, a 
man, crazed by the rum he had drunk at a 
hair-cutting, had stabbed another. His 
fellow townsmen had seized and imprisoned 
him; then, when his victim had recovered 
sufficiently, he was given a knife and com- 
pelled to stab his assailant. This eye-for- 
an-eye practise holds, generally, we were 
told. 

“Suppose one man kills another?” I 
inquired. 

My informant shrugged his shoulders. 

“We take him up the river.”” He waved 
toward the solid green of the forest. 

“And then?” : 

“We give him poison,” said he. “‘It isa 
good law.” 

We were not welcomed everywhere. For 
instance, at Tigre, a little island hidden 
securely behind a maze of reefs, the inhabi- 
tants took to the woods at the rattle of our 
anchor-chains, and it was a long time be- 
fore we could entice them back. Even 
then, they would have little to do with us 
and much less with our cameras. The 
Wisdom was the first ship of size that had 
ever stopped at Tigre, and it was naturally 
a terrifying experience to them. 

After we had taken some three thousand 
feet of film, we discovered there was some- 
thing wrong with the Wisdom’s stern 
bearing, which made a sound like that of a 
boy exercising his stilts on a tin roof, and 
having in mind a certain river on the 
Pacific side where the crocodiles are in- 
credibly thick and very sizable, we 
turned homeward, stopping once more at 
Cardi for a fihal palaver with the chief and 
for some pictures of a tarpon-drive. The 
tarpon were not running, however, so we 
missed filming a fleet of cayucas in a churn- 
ing corral full of giant, leaping fish. The 
men strike them with harpoons, and the 
sight is worth seeing; it was one we had 
counted on, but some vagary had seized the 
savalo, and none was to be found. 

A great trouble had come upon the San 
Blas people, so the chief informed us. 
From Colon had come rumors which made 
them fear the government was about to 
deprive them of their land, the land which 
their fathers and their fathers’ fathers had 
cultivated from that day when the three 
wise men met the stranger who told them 
Now to build a canoe that would sail against 
the wind. They were a peaceful people; 
» all they wanted (Concluded on page 148) 
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Those White Kid Shoes! 


Those grey kid shoes! 


And the champagnes and tans and browns. 


How Much You Paid for Them 


and how bad they look after a very short time! 


Why? 


Because you did not know 


that Kelly’s Chain Lightning Shoe Cream was the right thing to keep them looking 


Of course if they are spoiled or extremely dirty, 
Kelly’s Kidorfab Cleaner is the best thing we know of for very bad 


them new again. 


discolorations either on shoes or gloves, but Kidorfab needs to 


hain Lightning will not make 
be used only when the 


shoes are very dirty, and it is just a cleaner, while Chain Lightning is a mild cleaner and 
lish combined and should be used regularly to keep colored shoes looking their best. 

he steadily used white cleaner keeps the dirt from 6. 
polish made by Chain Lightning Shoe Cream forms a thin, flexible, slippery film which is to 


quite a degree a preventative of dirt adhering to the shoes. Chain Lightnin; 
All you have to do is to put a little on a clot 


the quickest way to shine 


shoes. 


etting 


ground in and the light wax 


Shoe Cream is 
or dauber and 


clean your shoes with it. Then without waiting for the shoes to dry, rub with a dry cloth and 


you will have a good shine. 


Made in white, grey, tan, brown and black by the 


GEO. J. KELLY COMPANY, 508 WASHINGTON STREET, LYNN, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Most E ficient Polishes for All Kinds of Shoes 
At Your Dealer’s or 25 Cents Direct 





INSIST ON CHAIN LIGHTNING 





Increased His 
Earnings 800% 


Followed the Suggestions Found in a Remarkable 
Book—Let Us Lend you a Copy—Send No Money 


Not long ago Wilson M. Taylor, the noted ef- 
ficiency expert of the Willys-Overland Com- 
pany, loaned a copy of “Power of Will” to 
a young man of his acquaintance, with the re- 
sult that the latter’s salary increased 800% in 


less than a year. 


Just think of it—within one year 
he was making eight times as 
much money as before he read 
this wonderful book—a book that 
Mr. Taylor says he wouldn’t part 
with for $3000 if he couldn’t get 
another copy! 


This is but one more example of 
the remarkable financial benefit 
that thousands of men and women 
in every field are securing through 
the application of the great suc- 
cess-achieving principles laid down 
for the first time in this wonder- 
ful book. 


Among the users of “‘ Power of Will” 
are such men as Judge Ben B. Lind- 
sey; Supreme Court Justice Parker; 
Wu Ting Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese 
Ambassador; Lieut. Governor Mc- 
Kelvie of Nebraska; General Man- 
ager Christeson of Wells-Fargo 
Express Co.; Assistant Postmaster 
General Britt; E. St. Elmo Lewis; 
Governor Ferris of Michigan; Gov. 
Capper of Kansas, and many others 
of equal prominence. 


The Key to Fortune 


Will Power is the keystone to suc- 
cess. It is the one qualification 
without which accomplishment in 
life is impossible. Man can accom- 
plish what he wills—if he sticks to 
his purpose, but without unswerving 
determination he hasn't a chance. 
The will might well be termed the— 
driving force behind the 
brain. 

Until now the will has been ne- 
glected from the standpoint of 
development, yet it has been fully 
proven that the will is more 
susceptible to training than the 
brain or memory. 

If you held your arm in a sling for 
two years, it would become power- 
less to lift a feather from lack of use. 
The same is true of the Will— 
because we don’t use it, it becomes 
scotched and dormant from lack of 
use. Yet anyone can easily develop 
his will to a wonderful power if he 
but knew how. 


‘““POWER OF WILL” 


by Frank Channing Haddock, Ph.D., a scien- 
with such 


tist whose name ranks 


and 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


It would take a book as thick 
as this magazine to carry a full 
account of the amazing results 
secured by its users— here, 
however, are just a few ex- 
tracts from the thousands of 
voluntary letters from owners 
telling what the k has 
meant to them. 
'T%> Increase in One Year 

“I recommended‘Power of Will'to a young 
man and his salary has increased 8007, 
within a year”_—_W. M. Taylor, Effi- 
ae Expert, Willys - Overland 


$1,500 to $50,000 yearly 
“Three years ago I was mak- 
ing $1,500 a year and working 
day and night. To-day I make 
$1,000 a week and have time 


for other thi as well. To 
the lessons in the book ‘Power 
of Will’ do I owe this sudden 
rise." —Name on request. 


Worth $3,000 to $30,000 
“From what I have already 
seen I believe I can get $3,000 
to $30,000 worth ood out 
of it.“—C. D. Van Vechten, 
Gen. Agent North Western 
Life Ins. Co.,Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


$897 Profit First Week 
« +Power of Will’ is a compilation of 
mighty forees. My first week’s benefit in 
dollars is $900—cost $3; profit $597 [fe 
ure what his yearly profit would be. }’” — 
J. W. Heistand, 916 Tribune Bidg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
% Salary 

“First few pages enabled me to get 507% 
raise in salary.""—-Robert B. Laird, 
Douglas, Wyo. 


Another 50% Increase 
“More than = year ago I 
‘Power of Will’ and I firmly believe that 
it—and it alone—has enabled me to in- 
crease my salary more than 504 in that 
time.”’—L. C. Hudgens, Principal May- 
hew Consolidated Schools, Boswell, Okls. 





Meriden, Conn. 


leaders of 


thought as James, Bergson and Royce, is the 


first thorough in Will 
conceived. 
of research and study. 
every page in the 28 


simply that anyone can 


course 


Yet 
lessons 


Power 
It is the result of over 20 years 
you will 


understand 


ever 


find 
written so 
them 


ractice at once with noticeable results 
rom the very start. 


May Transform Your Life 


The users of ‘‘ Power of Will” have experienced re- 


PELTON PUB. CO. 
15-A Wilcox B 


7 


put the principles, methods and rules into 


right 


sults through its study which border 
on the miraculous—it has enabled 
thousands to win out with big plans 
which they have worked on unsuc- 
cessfully for years — it has made 
active men of affairs out of pitiable 
down and outs—it has transformed 
those who had always been the 
pawn of others into self-confident, 
powerful leaders—it has enabled 
men and women held down 
by petty fears, by trivial daily 
incidents, to brush them aside as 
though made of papier-maché—it 
teaches self-mastery—control of 
appetites and desires and it has 
enabled strong, successful men by 
the thousand to accomplish bigger 
things by giving them even greater 
power to use in their dealings with 
others. 


No matter what your occupation in 
life—no matter what your age— 
“Power of Will” can help you by 
giving you the power to become the 
dominant factor in your every 
undertaking. It invariably makes 
dreams come true—as over 100,000 
men and women owners of ‘“‘ Power 
of Will’’ can tell you. 


SENT FREE 


No Money in Advance 


Although ‘“‘Power of 
Will” is a 400-page 
leather - bound book 
containing more mate- 
rial than. many $25 
correspondence courses, 
the price is only $3.00. 
The publishers will 
ladly send a copy 
tee, for five days’ 
inspection. Send no 
money now. Merely 
mail the coupon on 
the right, enclosing 
your business card or 
giving a reference. If 
you decide to keep 
the book, send the 
money. If not, mail the 
book back. Tear 

out and fill in cog 
coupon now, be- 


fore you turn 
this page. 

8 7 nd Wilcox Block 
Meriden, Conn. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of 

“Power of Will” on ap- 

proval. I agree to remit $3.00 
or remail the book in 5 days 





a 
Pelton 

Publishing 

Company 
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DIRECTORY OF HOTELS AND RESORTS 


CANADA 
Montreal 


RITZ-CARLTON. Latest of the fa- 
mous Ritz group of Hotels offering the 
utmost in hotel accommodations and 
service to the _ discriminating. Mr. 
Frank S. Quick, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS 
Hot Springs 


MAJESTIC HOTEL & BATH HOUSE 
Where the pleasures of recreation and 
pleasures of getting well are delightfully 
combined. The wonderful radio-active hot 
water baths and vracing ozone from nat- 
ural forest, and mild winter temperatures, 
make this a most delightful winter resort. 
18 hole golf course. Government roads 
for riding and driving. Write for illus- 
trated booklet. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 


CONGRESS HALL HOTEL 
American and European Plan. 
ington'’s Exclusive Hotel. 

S. A. Manuel, Mgr. 


Wash- 


THE DEWEY HOTEL, 14th & L Sts., 
N.W. Comfortable, convenient. Near 
all points of interest. American, Euro- 
pean Plans. George Q. Pattee, Prop. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 


HOTEL WINDSOR, facing Hemming 
Park, the South’s most beautiful Hotel, 
entirely remodeled, under new manage- 
ment. European Plan. Magnificent 
new Terrace Dining Room. Unique Jap- 
anese Dining Room. A delightful stop 
en route to Southern Florida resorts. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta 


THE GEORGIAN TERRACE HOTEL 
The South’s most beautiful modern fire- 
proof hotel. Ideal location for tourists 
en route to and from Southern resorts. 
Ten minutes from golf links, theatres 
and shops. $2 up. Jesse N. Couch, Mer. 


Savannah 


THE DE SOTO 


American Plan 
Minimum Rate 
$5.00 
Under Direction of 
Charles E. Phenix 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 


New KAISERHOF 
Clark Street & Jackson Boulevard. 
Rooms—$1.50 and up, with bath $2.00 
up. Most centrally located. One block 
irom LaSalle Station, Post Office & Board 
of Trade. Write for folder “C'’ with map. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville 


THE TYLER HOTEL—Fireproof. Lo- 
cated centrally. Room with bath $1.50 
& $2. Automobile tourists will find in 
our hotel a home. Bosler Hotel Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 


HOTEL LENOX, BOSTON: Conve- 
nient to theatres, business, shopping sec- 
tions, Back Bay Stations. Room with 
bath $2.50 and up. Send for 
let A.” 
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| St. Charles, leading family hotel. 


450 | 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


MOUNT CLEMENS MINERAL 
BATHS: for Rheumatism and kindred 
ailments. Bathhouses and hotels open 
all year. Send for Booklet. Business 
Men’s Association, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlan‘ic City 


“oor 





THE TRAYMORE 
Atlantic City, has set a new standard of 
service, comfort and beauty. Largest 
fireproof resort hotel in the world. 
American Plan: European Plan. D., 8. 
White, Pres.; J. W. Mott, Gen. Mgr. 


HOTEL ST. CHARLES 
Before making reservation write to ae 
di- 
rectly on the Boardwalk. P.O. Box 1385. 


To leave the choice of a hotel to chance or to the 
recommendation of a bus driver at the station is overlooking 
the assurance of a judicious chofce. 


Here is a guide to good hotels in many of America’s 


largest cities. 


The hotels advertised in these columns have listed par- 
ticulars of their accommodations with Cosmopolitan’s Travel 
Department and we know them to be representative of the 


best in the country. 


They—or we 


with us. ‘The service is free. 


COSMOPOLITAN’S NATIONAL 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


119 West 40TH STREET - 


NEW YORK STATE 
Buffalo 


HOTEL IR UOIS 
Fireproof. 
KNOWN AS BUFFALO'S 
BEST. 
Located in the heart of the City. 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE. 
Il. M. Gerrans, Pres. 
E. C. 


NATIONALLY 


Green, Mer. 


Saratoga Springs 


SARATOGA SPRINGS MEDICAL 
Sanitarium; corrective diet and all facili- 
ties for treatment of internal disorders. 
Ask for booklet. 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE HOTEL BELLECLAIRE, Broad- 
way at 77th St., N. Y. The theory of 
the management of this hotel is to do 
everything possible to contribute to the 
comfort of its guests and to charge 
fair prices for excellent service. 
Robert D. Blackman. 


HOTEL MARSEILLES, B'way at 103 
St. Subway Sta. If you enjoy your 
home you will enjoy the Marseilles. 
Coolest rooms & delightful atmosphere. 
Room and bath from $2 per day; larger 
suites in proportion. M. E. Burke, 
Manager. 





cA Register of — 
American Hotels 


SUITABLE hotel is essential to a comfortable journey. 


will be glad to send you booklets and full 
particulars on request—and if you don’t find what you 
want, write Cosmopolitan’s National Travel Bureau and 
let us make the selection for you from the thousands listed 


NEW YORK CITY — Continued 


THE CLENDENING, 202 W. 103rd St. 
Short Block from Broadway Subway. 
A Hotel of Quality and Refinement at 
the following Rates Per Suite: Not Per 
Person: Parlor, Bedroom and Bath (1 
or 2 Persons), $2.00, $2.25, $3.00 per day. 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms and Bath (2 to 4 
Persons), $3.00 to $3.50 per day. 
Parlor, 3 Bedrooms and Bath (4 to 6 
Persons), $4.00 to $5.00 per day. 
Write for Booklet T and map of city 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 
4lst St. and Broadway 
Centre of New York’s activities. 300 
outside rooms with bath—Rates: one per- 
son $2.00 up; two persons $2.50 up. 


HOTEL SEVILLE—Half block from 
5th Ave., Mad. Ave. & 29th St. The 
centre of everything, but away from all 
noise. Double room, with bath, $3 up; 
single, $1.50. 


Address 





New York City 


HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON, 
29 E. 29th St. For women. Rooms $1.50a 
day up. Mealsala carte;also table d'hote. 
Luncheon 40c. Dinner 50c. Booklet free. 


HOTEL RICHMOND—70 W.46th St., 
N. Y. In the midst of best shops, thea- 


tres and uptown business districts. 
Running water or bath in every room; 
$1.50 perday up. Write for Booklet C. 
E. B. Seaman, Pres. & Manager. 


HOTEL MAJESTIC—Fronting Cen- 
tral Park, at its west 72nd St. gateway. 
‘* Near to all that’s desirable; far from 
all that’s undesirable.’"” Rooms $2 per 
day upwards. Illustrated booklet free. 


HOTEL BRETTON HALL—Broad- 
way, 85th to 86th Sts. Largest and 
most attractive uptown hotel. Sub- 
way station and Broadway surface cars 
at door. All the comforts and advan- 
tages of the better New York hotels at 
One-third Less Price. 


HOTEL SEYMOUR, 50 West 45th St., 

bet. Fifth Ave. and Broadway—the very 

Heart of Theatre and Shopping Districts 

—3 blocks from Grand Central Terminal 

High-class hotel with reasonable rates. 
W. T. MONTGOMERY, Mgr. 


THE WOLCOTT. 
Thirty-first Street, by Fifth Avenue. 
A Smart Hotel for Smart Peopie. 
G. T. Stockham, Prop. 


TOURIST AGENCIES 


When You Travel 


for pleasure you want to be abso- 
lutely free from all the cares and 
worries that are inseparable from 
journeys in foreign lands, 

Troubles with hotels, baggage, 
custom houses,and foreign languages 
and money are unknown to patrons 
of the 


Raymond - Whitcomb Tours 


South America: Small parties 
for leisurely tours of our wonderful 
Sister Continent. Departures Dec. 
30, Jan. 13, Jan. 31, Feb. 10, Feb. 
24, Mar. 14. 

South Sea Islands: Fascinating 
new tours, including Hawaii, Samoa, 
New Zealand, Australia, Tasmania, 
Fiji, Rarotonga, and Tahiti: Mar. 7 
and Mar. 13. 

Japan & China: Delightful 
tours, including Hawaii and the 
Philippines, with Japan in Cherry 
Blossom and Wistaria Seasons: Jan. 
27, Feb. 24, Mar. 24, 

Also Tours to California and Cruises 
to the West Indies 
Send for Booklet Desired 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
17 Temple Place, Dent. 4, Boston 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisc® 


Honolulu 


‘Paradise 
of the 
Pacific” 


Special 15-Day Cruise, $130 up 


Sailings from San Francisco every 3 
weeks. For information on this,and 
other cruises to Australia, China and 
Japan—write 


Amalgamated Travel & Tourist Ass’n, Inc. 
112-120 Broadway, Equitable Bldg. New York 


OHIO 
Cleveland 


THE HOLLENDEN. 800 Rooms; 
with bath, $2.00 and up. European. 
Sixty per cent entirely new. Kitchens 
unsurpassed. J.H. Thompson, Mer. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 


THE ST. JAMES 
Walnut at 13th Philadelphia 
Three blocks from Pennsylvania or Read- 
ing Stations, in the center of theatre and 
shopping districts. Distinctive service and 
excellen’, Cuisine. Thoroughly modern and 
fireproof. Rooms with bath, $2 up. 
R. J. Ritchie, Manager. 


HOTEL ADELPHIA 
Chestnut at 13th, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
400 Rooms 400 baths 
Moderage Tariff. 
Roof Garden. 
David B. Provan, Mgr. Director. 


HOTEL VENDIG, PHILADELPHIA, 

in the heart of the city, 250 rooms with 

bath and ice water. $2andup. James 
. Walsh, Manager. 


Pittsburgh 


MONONGAHELA HOUSE: conve- 
niently situated. Magnificent river view. 
Rooms $1 per day & up; with bath $2 & 
up. Additional person $1 per day in any 
room, J. B. Kelley, Manager. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston \ 


ST. JOHN HOTEL 


Near Battery 
toric Buildings. American Plan. Rates 
and Booklet upon request. 
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An Advertisement by 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Cleanliness. '™*2" 


a condition of 

absolute cleanliness the large number of 

cars, constantly in operation in every part of the 

country under conditions of dust and dirt unavoid- 

able in railroad operation and annually accommo- 

dating approximately twenty-five million passengers, 

requires an elaborate organization trained by years 

of experience and maintained at a large annual 
expenditure. 


The modern Pullman car contains everything 
essential to cleanliness and sanitation which the best 
experts upon these subjects have been able to devise. 


After every trip each car is thoroughly cleaned 
and at frequent intervals fumigated in accordance 
with state and federal standards. 


To accomplish this three hundred and eighty- 
three cleaning stations, with over four thousand yard 
employes, are maintained in various cities. 


By such thorough and consistent effort every 
Pullman passenger receives the greatest possible 
protection from the discomfort of dust and dirt 
usually associated with railway travel. 
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The Shortest Line 


with most attract- 
ive resorts en route. 


CUBA GEORGIA. 
Che CAROLINA RESORTS 


"TRAVEL DELIGHTS — The pleasures and benefits of 
travel are enhanced under the ideal conditions that 
prevail on a trip South via the Seaboard Air Line Ry. 


Luxuriously appointed steel trains transport the traveller swiftly 
and with every convenience to a Land of marvelous climate and mag- 
nificent hotels, where all out-door sports are enjoyed during the 
Winter Months. 

Convenient hours of departure and arrival are assured by “The 
Flamingo” Florida-Cuba Special, Seaboard Fast Mail, Atlanta- 
Birmingham Special, and commencing Jan. 3d the all Pullman 


SEABOARD FLORIDA LIMITED 
Its approximate schedule being as follows 
Lv. New York 6:20 PM | Ar. Palm Beach 6:30 AM 
. W. Phila. 8:48 PM Ar. Miami 79:00 AM 
. Baltimore 11:15 PM Ar. Belleair 17:10 AM 
. Washington *12:30 Night Ar. St. Petersburg 77:45 AM 
*Sleeper ready 10:00 PM ¢2nd morning 
Resort Booklets: —Golf and Sports Guide, Hotel Directory, 
schedules, information at Northern offices, Boston, 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, or W. E. 
Conklyn, Gen. East. Pass’r Agt., 1184 Broadway, New York. 


SEABOARD AIR LINERY. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


contributes one of his finest essays in miniature, 


THE MIGHTY 


a new and wonderful vision of what lies beyond the present 


«- 
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world-catastrophe, to 
February Cosmopolitan 
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You can enjoy in a luxurious steamer the cruise to and around the 
\ / Island and return to New York for the low rate of 


$94.50 “Up 


Including All Expenses 
There is just the right amount of shore going at 
San Juan, Ponce and Mayaguez to 
Tza—.- lend interest to the entire cruise, and 
the steamer is your hotel throughout 
the trip. Write for illustrated 
booklets, sailings, etc. 


Cruising Department 


PORTO RICO LINE 


General Office 
11 Broadway, New York 
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was to be left alone. Surely the world was 
big enough to hold the white man; surely 
there were other lands than these. He was 


| sorely distressed, seeing much trouble 


ahead if intruders came. Some of the 
other chiefs had gone to interview the 
president, in Panama city, but had re- 
turned to say that the president could not, 
or would not, help them. The chief of 
Cardi wished our advice, and we gave it to 
him. We told him that the white man has 
a way of overrunning the earth, but that he 
has laws as strict and stricter than the San 
Blas laws, and that these laws would pro- 
tect the Indian as well as the white man if 
he took advantage of them. 

‘““Get a paper from the government,” 
we counseled. ‘‘Get a paper which will 
give you title to your lands and to the 
plantations you have made; then let the 
white men come if they want to—you 
have no use for the jungle and the 
mountains yonder. It is no good to fight, 
for the white man will come—he always 
does, wherever the soil is rich and the trees 
are heavy with fruit, and the waters are 
full of fish. It is his way.” 

We promised to help the San Blas people 
get title to their lands, and we did what 
little we could, for they are good people, 
clean, healthy, moral, and God-fearing, 
and they had treated us well. They are 
the best Indians I have ever seen, and they 
would make good citizens of any country. 
How many there are I could not learn, some 
said ten thousand, some said twenty thou- 
sand—certainly there are enough of them 
to warrant consideration. 

All the San Blas people want are the coco- 
nut trees and the lands upon which their 
crops grow—not much, to be sure. But 
coconut groves are of slow growth; those 
bottom-lands are rich, and I have dis- 
quieting visions of aggressive, conscience- 
less exploiters, of a reservation, and of sick 
Indians. 

Panama is the youngest nation of the 
Western world. Has she the will or desire 
to profit by the mistakes of her older 
neighbor to the north, or will she let the 
San Blas people fall a prey to those evil 
practises which destroyed the Indians of 
our plains? If she has that willingness, the 
opportunity for a humane act is hers, and 
the San Blas tribe will thrive; if not, it will 
doubtless disappear. 

Charlie Robinson, the chief of River 
Diabolo, came to Colon to see me and 
thence out to the spillway where the tarpon 
were striking. To the music of the rushing 
waters of the Chagres and in the shadow 


| of those great concrete walls, he said 


naively: 

“We are good people, only we don’t 
know how to speak English. Tell us how to 
get our lands so that we may leave homes 
for our babies to live in. The President of 
Panama says he can’t help us. Do you 
think the Americans can?” 

I wanted to reassure him, but I could 
not. 

As he went away, he shook my hand and 
said: 

“You are our friend. You will come 
back some time, ard we will be glad to see 
you.” 

I hope I can go back, for I’d like to try 
those tapir once more. I’d like to smell 
the San Blas fires and see those bronze 
boys dancing to their pipes. Maybe, the 
next time, Billy Smith and I could catch 
that devil at the graveyard. Who knows? 
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HE response to this advertisement, run by a big 
Boston corporation, was enormous. Hundreds of 
applicants presented themselves, but one by one they 
were turned down. Their training and knowledge of 
business principles were not broad enough to fit them 
for the position. What was wanted was a man with a 
trained mind—a man who knew the great fundamental 
principles upon which all business is built. 


There are many big positions waiting, right now, for 
men who are prepared to fillthem. Yet qualified men 
are seldom found. There is a dearth of good material, 
a famine in the market. In almost every big business 
there are $10,000—and even $15,000—positions open, 
waiting for the right man to step in. 


The big fundamental principles behind 


your work 


You feel and Know that you have the capacity for 
greater success. But conscientious work alone will not 
fit you to get ahead. You must be prepared before 
you can hope torise much above your present position. 
You must master the fundamental principles behind 
the work you are now doing and which underlie the 
job ahead of you. 


It is this broad grasp of the fundamentals of business 
that the Alexander Hamilton Institute is teaching to 
more than 45,000 men in America today. 


Based upon the actual experience of thousands 
of successful business men 


The Institute collects, classifies, and transmits to you thru the Mod- 
ern Business Course and Service the best thought and practice in 
modern busifiess. It will give you a thoro and sound training in 
the fundamental principles underlying all departments of business 
—it will give you a knowledge that could otherwise be obtained 
only by years of bitter experience—if at all, 

- Advisory Council 
Business and educational authority of the highest standing are 
represented in the Advisory Council of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. This Councilincludes Frank A. Vanderlip, President of 
the National City Bank; Judge E. H. Gary, Head of the U.S. Steel 
Corporation; John Hays Hammond, the eminent engineer; Joseph 


French Johnson, Dean of the New York University School of 
Commerce; and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and economist. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Among the 45,000 subscribers are such men as H. C. Osborn, 
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Wanted-A *50,.000 Man 
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President American Multigraph Sales Co.; Melville W. Mix, Presi- 
dent of the Dodge Mfg. Co., a $1,500,000 corporation; Geo. M. 
Verity, President of the American Rolling Mills, a $5,000,000 cor- 
poration; William H. Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the biggest 
watch company in the world; N.A. Hawkins, General Sales Manager 
of the Ford Motor Co., and scores of others equally prominent. 


In the Standard Oil Co., 215 men are enrolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute; in the U. S. Steel Corporation, 450; in the 
National Cash Register Co., 173; in the General Electric Co., 240; 
in the Pennsylvania Railroad, 76—and so on down the list of the 
biggest concerns in America. 


Helps men succeed in a big way 


Daily there filter into headquarters in New York many intensely 
human stories, showing what the Modern Business Course and 
Service has done for its subscribers. 


One day you hear of a brilliant lad of twenty-two, in a big New 
York bank, rising to a $9,500 job, and giving credit to the Institute 
for his success. 


The next day a factory manager writes that the Course has just 
helped him save his firm $7000 a year. And that a “fair slice” of 


this went toincrease his salary. 
™~ 


The next day a man in a western concern tells how he saved the 
firm $37,000 a year by one suggestion, and what happened then to 
his salary. 


These are only typical cases. “There are literally hundreds of them; 
Such remarkable cases are cited by the score in “Forging Ahead 
in Business”—a 128-page book which will be sent free to you on 
request. 


“Forging Ahead in Business”’ 


Acareful reading of this 128-page book, “Forging Ahead in Business” 
copy of which we will send you free, will repay you many times 
over. It will help measure what you know—what you don’t know, 
and what you should know—to make success sure. This Course. 
and Service will fit you to grasp the opportunities that are bound 
to come to those who are prepared. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
537 ASTOR PLACE NEW YORK CITY 





Send me “Forging Ahead in Business”—FREE 
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hand sought Bennie’s, and she shuddered 
as she gazed across that barren plain where 
no human thing of itself could live. 

“Thank God!” she murmured. “I 
should have hated to die out there, in that 
vast cemetery—that Valley of Death.” 

He pressed her hand—now so warm, 
yet so cold only a few minutes before. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘Yet, isn’t it 
beautiful, with its blazing lights and black- 
velvet shadows? We shall never see any- 
thing like it again—unless we make an- 
other trip to the moon.” 

“The sun doesn’t seem to move at all,” 
she hazarded. 

“Tt’s because the days are so long,’’ he 
replied. ‘“‘The sun’s motion would be 


The Moon-Maker 


(Concluded from page 59) 


hardly perceptible on the earth if our days 
were ten times longer than they are.” 
“But what nights!” she ejaculated. 
“No longer—not so long as those near 
the terrestrial poles,’ continued Bennie. 
“The earth stays always in the same spot 
in the sky, just where we see it now as a 
huge crescent near the sun. As the sun 
sinks toward the horizon, the earth waxes 
like the moon seen from the earth, reaching 
its half-stage at sunset. Then, through 
the long lunar night it grows, until, at 
seven of our days, after sundown, it be- 
comes full. Then it wanes again, reach- 
ing the half at sunrise a week later. If 
we had landed on the other side of the 
moon, the earth would have remained in- 
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visible. If there were people living on 
the other side, they would never see the 
earth—their moon—at all ns 

‘Unless they came over to this side for 
an excursion,”’ interpolated Rhoda. 

““The earth would be worth their seeing, 
all right!” chuckled Burke. ‘And think 
of the wonderful lunar light! I wish we 
could stay until sunset and see the moon 
by earth-light.” 

“Tea is served!” called Atterbury, and 
they all gathered hungrily around the 
chart-table. 

“T bet we’re the first folks that ever had 
tea on the moon,” remarked Burke. 

“That’s your one best bet!” retorted 


Atterbury. ‘‘Or ham sandwiches, either!” 


The conclusion of The Mocon- Maker will appear in the February issue. 


The black, in defense, aimed a kick at 
Jerry, who, leaping in, instead of away 
—another inheritance from Terreace 
avoided the bare foot and printed a further 
red series of parallel lines on the dark leg. 
This was too much, and the black, afraid 
more of Van Horn than of Jerry, turned 
and fled for’ard, leaping to safety on top of 
the eight Lee-Enfield rifles that lay upon 
the cabin skylight and that were guarded 
by one member of the boat’s crew. About 
the skylight Jerry stormed, leaping up and 
falling back until Captain Van Horn 
called him oif. 

“Some nigger-chaser, that pup, some 
nigger-chaser!”” Van Horn confided to 
Borckman, as he bent to pat Jerry and 
give him due reward of praise. 

And Jerry, under this caressing hand of a 
god, albeit it did not wear pants, forgot for 
a moment longer the fate that was upon 
him. 

““He’s a lion dog—more like an Airedale 
than an Irish terrier,” Van Horn went on 
to his mate, still petting. ‘“‘Look at the 
size of him already! And he’ll be some 
dog when he grows up to those feet of his.” 

With spontaneity of admiration, Van 
Horn swept Jerry from the deck and gath- 
ered him into his arms. 


III 


JERRY returned in mind to Meringe. 
But there was no Meringe, no Biddy and 
Terrence and Michael on the beach, no 
Mister Haggin and Derby and Bob, no 
beach, no land with the palm trees near 
and the mountains afar off, everlastingly 
lifting their green peaks into the sky. Al- 
ways, to starboard or to port, at the bow 
or over the stern, when he stood up, resting 
his forefeet on the six-inch rail and gazing, 
he saw only the ocean, broken-faced and 
turbulent, yet orderly marching its white- 
crested seas before the drive of the trade. 

But the present was very immediate with 
Jerry. And he proceeded .to get acquainted 
with what was—in short, to know and to 
adjust himself to his new environment. 

His first discovery was delightful—a 
wild-dog puppy from the Ysabel bush. be- 
ing taken back to Malaita by one of the 


Jerry 
(Continued from page 22) 


Meringe return-boys. In age they were 
the same, but their breeding was different. 
The wild dog was what he was—a wild dog, 
cringing and sneaking, his ears forever 
down, his tail forever between his legs, for- 
ever apprehending fresh misfortune and 
ill treatment to fall on him, forever fearing 
and resentful, fending off threatened hurt 
with lips curling malignantly from his 
puppy fangs, cringing under a blow, and 
ready always for a treacherous slash if 
luck and safety favored. 

The wild dog was maturer than Jerry, 
larger-bodied, and wiser in wickedness; but 
Jerry was blue-blooded, right-selected, and 
valiant. The wild dog had come out of a 
selection equally rigid; but it was a differ- 
ent sort of selection. The bush-ancestors 
from whom he had descended had survived 
by being fear-selected. 

But Jerry had been courage-selected. 
His ancestors had beeh deliberately and 
consciously chosen by men who, some- 
where in the forgotten past, had taken the 
wild dog and made it into the thing they 
visioned and admired and desired it to be. 
It must never fight like a rat in a corner, 
because it must never be ratlike and slink 
into a corner. Retreat must be unthink- 
able. The dogs in the past who retreated 
had been rejected by men. They had not 
become Jerry’s ancestors. 

So it was that Jerry, when he chanced 
upon the wild dog stowed shrewdly away 
from the wind in the lee corner made by 
the mainmast and the cabin skylight, did 
not stop to consider whether the creature 
was bigger or fiercer than he. All he knew 
was that it was the ancient enemy—the 
wild dog that had not come in to the fires 
of man. With a wild pean of joy that 
attracted Captain Van Horn’s all-hearing 
ears and all-seeing eyes, Jerry sprang to the 
attack. The wild puppy gained his feet in 
full retreat with incredible swiftness, but 
was caught by the rush of Jerry’s body and 
rolled over and over on the sloping deck. 
And as he rolled, and felt sharp teeth prick- 
ing him, he snapped and snarled, alterna- 
ting snarls with whimperings and squall- 
ings of terror, pain, and abject humility. 

And Jerry was a gentleman, which is to 
say he was a gentle dog. He had been so 


selected. Because the thing did not fight 
back, because it was abject and whining, 
because it was helpless under him, he 
abandoned the attack, disefigaging himself 
from the top of the tangle into which he 
had slid in the lee scuppers. He did not 
think about it. He did it because he was 
so made. He stood up on the reeling deck, 
feeling excellently satisfied, and in his ears 
was the praising cry of Captain Van Horn: 

“Good boy, Jerry! You’re the goods, 
Jerry! Some dog, eh? Some dog!” 

As he stalked away, it must be admitted 
that Jerry displayed pride in himself, his 
gait being a trifle stiff-legged, the cocking 
of his head back over his shoulder at the 
whining wild dog having all the articulate- 
ness of: ‘‘Well, I guess I gave you enough 
this time. You ’ll keep out of my way after 
this.” 

Jerry continued the exploration of his 
new and tiny world that was never at rest, 
forever lifting, heeling, and lunging on the 
rolling face of the sea. There were the 
Meringe return-boys. He made it a point 
to identify all of them, receiving, while he 
did so, scowls and mutterings, and recipro- 
cating with cocky bullyings and threaten- 
ings. Being so trained, he walked on his 
four legs superior to them, two-legged 
though they were; for he had moved and 
lived always under the egis of the great 
two-legged and betrousered god, Mister 
Haggin. 

Then there were the strange return-boys, 
from Pennduffryn and the Bay of a Thou- 
sand Ships. He insisted on knowing them 
all. He might need to know them in some 
future time. He did not think this. He 
merely equipped himself with knowledge 
of his environment without any awareness 
of provision or without bothering about the 
future. 

In his own way of acquiring knowledge, 
he quickly discovered, just as on the plan- 
tation, house-boys.were different from 
field-boys, that, on the Arangi, there was a 
classification of boys different from the 
return-boys. This was the boat’s crew. 
The fifteen blacks who composed it were 
closer than the others to Captain Van 
Horn. They seemed more directly to be- 
long to the Arangi and to him. They 
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your Appearance at the Holiday functions, 
buy two packages of 
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Buy the toc assorted package for 
your dressing table. [Five sizes. 
There’s a use for every size. 
HUMP Hair Pins give every 
woman untold comfort, no matter 
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curly her hair is) HUMP Hair 
Pins are the only hair pins ever 
invented that stay in the hair. 
Dance, shop, motor or work as 
hard as you please, with HUMP 
Hair Pins your hair remains just 
as you arrange it. Millions of hair 
pins arelost every day. HUMP 
Hair Pins stop this great waste and 
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Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


Of Special Importance. 
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visible HUMP Hair Pins for 
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Invisible HUMP Hair Pins are 
simply marvelous — the only in- 
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They are little jewels. No woman 
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made and finished. 
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labored under him at word of command, 
steering at the wheel, pulling and hauling 
on ropes, heaving water upon the deck 
from overside, and scrubbing with brooms. 

Just as Jerry had learned from Mister 
Haggin that he must be more tolerant of 
the house-boys than of the field-boys, if 
they trespassed on the compound, so, from 
Captain Van Horn, he learned that he 
must be more tolerant of the boat’s crew 
than of the return-boys. He had less li- 
cense with them, more license with the 
others. As long as Captain Van Horn did 
not want his boat’s crew chased, it was 
Jerry’s duty not to chase. On the other 
hand, he never forgot that he was a white- 
god’sdog. While he might not chase these 
particular blacks, he declined familiarity 
withthem. Hekept hiseyeonthem. He 
had seen blacks as tolerated as these lined 
up and whipped by Mister Haggin. They 
occupied an intermediate place in the 
scheme of things, and they were to be 
watched in case they did not keep their 
place. 

Next, he was interested by a strange pro- 
ceeding on the part of the boat’s crew. 
Upright pipes, serving as stanchions, were 
being screwed into the top of the Arangi’s 
rail, so that they served to support three 
strands of barbed wire that ran completely 
around the vessel, being broken only at the 
gangway for a narrow space of fifteen 
inches. That this was a_ precaution 
against danger, Jerry sensed without a 
passing thought toit. All his life, from his 
first impressions, had been passed in 
the heart of danger, ever impending, from 
the blacks. In the plantation-house at 
Meringe, always the several! white men had 
looked askance at the many blacks who 
toiled for them and belonged to them. In 
the living-room stood stands of rifles, and 
in each bedroom, beside each bed, ready to 
hand, had been revolvers and rifles. As well, 
Mister Haggin and Derby and Bob had 
always carried revolvers in their belts when 
they left the house to go among their 
blacks. 

Jerry knew these noise-making things for 
what they were—instruments of destruc- 
tion and death. He had seen live things 
destroyed by them, such as puarkas, goats, 
birds, and crocodiles. By means of such 
things, the white gods, by their will, 
crossed space without crossing it with their 
bodies, and destroyed-live things. Now, 
he, in order to damage anything, had to 
cross space with his body to get to it. He 
was different. He was limited. All im- 
possible things were possible to the unlim- 
ited, two-legged white gods. In a way, 
this ability of theirs to destroy across space 
was an elongation of claw and fang. 

Watchjng the rigging-up of the barbed 
wire, Jerry’s next adventure was an en- 
counter with Lerumie, the return-boy from 
Meringe, who, only that morning, on the 
beach embarking, had been rolled by 
Biddy, along with his possessions, into the 
surf. The encounter occurred on the star- 
board side of the skylight, alongside of 
which Lerumie was standing. 

Jerry, scarcely aware of Lerumie’s pres- 
ence, was trotting past on his way aft to 
where Borckman, the mate, was superin- 
tending the stringing of the barbed wire to 
the stanchions. And Lerumie, witha side- 
long look to see if the deed meditated for 
his foot was screened from observation, 
aimed a kick at the son of his four-legged 
enemy. His bare foot caught Jerry on the 


sensitive end of his recently bobbed tail, 
and Jerry, outraged, went instantly wild. 

His outcry, as he sprawled, whirled, 
sprang, and slashed, was a veritable puppy- 
scream of indignation. He slashed ankle 
and foot as he received the second kick in 
mid-air; and, although he slid clear down 
the slope of deck into the scuppers, he left 
on the black skin the red tracery of his 
puppy-needle teeth. Still screaming his 
indignation, he clawed his way back up the 
steep wooden hill. 

Lerumie, with another sidelong look, 
knew that he was observed and that he 
dare not go toextremes. He fled along the 
skylight to escape down the companion- 
way, but was caught by Jerry’s sharp teeth 
in his calf. Jerry, attacking blindly, got 
in the way of the black’s feet. A long, 
stumbling fall, accelerated by a sudden in- 
crease of wind in the sails, ensued, and 
Lerumie fetched up against the three 
strands of barbed wire on the lee rail. 

The deckful of blacks shrieked their mer- 
riment, and Jerry, his rage undiminished, 
his immediate antagonist out of the battle, 
mistaking himself as the object of the 
laughter of the blacks, turned upon them, 
charging and slashing the many legs that 
fled before him. They dropped down the 
cabin and forecastle companionways, ran 
out the bowsprit, and sprang into the rig- 
ging till they were perched everywhere in 
the air like monstrous birds. In the end, 
the deck belonged to Jerry, save for the 
boat’s crew. Captain Van Horn was hilari- 
ously vocal of his praise, calling Jerry to 
him and giving him man-thumps of joyful 
admiration. Next, the captain turned to 
his many passengers and orated in béche-de- 
mer English. 

“Hey! You fella boy! I make ’m big 
fellatalk. This fella dog he belong along me. 
One fella boy hurt ’m that fella dog—my 
word!—me cross too much along that fella 
boy. I knock ’m seven bells outa that fella 
boy. You take ’m care leg belong you. 
I take ’m care dog belong me. Savve?”’ 

And the passengers, still perched in the 
air, with gleaming black eyes and with 
querulous chirpings one to another, ac- 
cepted the white man’s law. 

It was a busy day for Jerry. Every- 
thing about the Arangi was new and 
strange, and so crowded was she that ex- 
citing things were continually happening. 
He had another encounter with the wild 
dog, who treacherously attacked him in 
flank from ambuscade. Trade-boxes be- 
longing to the blacks had been irregularly 
piled so that a small space was left be- 
tween two boxes in the lower tier. From 
this hole, as Jerry trotted past in response 
to a call from the skipper, the wild dog 
sprang, scratched his sharp puppy-teeth 
into Jerry’s yellow-velvet hide, and scut- 
tled back into his lair. 

Again Jerry’s feelings were outraged. 
He could understand flank attack. Often 
he and Michael had played at that, al- 
though it had only been playing. But to 
retreat without fighting from a fight once 
started was alien to Jerry’s ways and na- 
ture. With righteous wrath, he charged 
into the hole after his enemy. But this 
was where the wild dog fought to best ad- 
vantage—in a corner. When Jerry sprang 
up in the confined space, he bumped his 
head on the box above, and the next mo- 
ment felt the snarling impact of the other’s 
teeth against his own teeth and jaw. 

There was no getting at’the wild dog, no 
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chance to rush against him whole-heart- 
edly, with generous full weight in the at- 
tack. All Jerry could do was to crawl and 
squirm and belly forward, and always he 
was met by a snar-ing mouthful of teeth. 
Even so, he would have got the wild dog 
in the end, had not Borckman, in passing, 
reached in and dragged Jerry out by a hind 
leg. Again came Captain Van Horn’s 
call, and Jerry, obedient, trotted on aft. 

A meal was being served on deck in the 
shade of the spanker, and Jerry, sitting be- 
tween the two men, received his share. 

His beloved Mister Haggin had never fed 
him from the table at meal-time, and Jerry 
was beside himself with the joy of this de- 
lightful experience. And, being young, he 
allowed his eagerness to take possession of 
him, so that soon he was unduly urging the 
captain for more pieces of fish and of bread 
and butter. Once, he even barked his de- 
mand. This put the idea into the cap- 
tain’s head, who began immediately to 
teach him to “speak.” 

At the end of five minutes, he had 
learned to speak softly, and to speak only 
once—a low, mellow, bell-like bark of a 
single syllable. Also, in this first five min- 
utes, he had learned to “sit down,” as dis- 
tinctly different from “lie down,” and 
that he must sit down whenever he spoke, 
and that he must speak without jumping 
or moving from the sitting position, and 
then must wait until the piece of food was 
passed to him. 

Further, he had added three words to his 
vocabulary. Forever after, “speak” 
would mean to him “speak,” and “sit 
down” would mean “‘sit down,” and would 
not mean “lie down.” The third addition 
to his vocabulary was “skipper.” That 
was the name he had heard the mate re- 
peatedly call Captain Van Horn. And 
just as Jerry knew that when a human 
called “Michael,” the call referred to 
Michael and not to Biddy or Terrence or 
himself, so he knew that “Skipper” was 
the name of the two-legged white master 
of this new floating world. 


IV 


THE companionway into the main cabin 
was a steep ladder, and down this, after his 
meal, Jerry was carried by the captain. 
The cabin was a long room, extending for 
the full width of the Arangi from a lazaret 
aft toa tiny room for’ard. For’ard of this 
room, separated by a tight bulkhead, was 
the forecastle, where lived the boat’s crew. 
The tiny room was shared between Van 
Horn and Borckman, while the main cabin 
was occupied by the three-score-and-odd 
return-boys 

In the little stateroom, the captain tossed 
a blanket on the floor in a corner, and he 
did not find it difficult to get Jerry to un- 
derstand that that was his bed. Nor did 
Jerry, with a full stomach and weary from 
so much excitement, find it difficult to fall 
immediately asleep. 

An hour later, he was awakened by the 
entrance of Borckman. When he wagged 
his stub of a tail and smiled friendlily with 
his eyes, the mate scowled at him and mut- 
tered angrily in histhroat. Jerry made no 
further overtures, but lay quietly watch- 
ing. The mate had come to take a drink. 
In truth, he was stealing the drink from 
Van Horn’s supply. Jerry did not know 
this. Often, on the plantation, he had 
seen the white men take drinks. But there 
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Making Your Wishes Come True 


Insured happiness awaits Winton Six buyers. The keynote of 
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wishes come true. 
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k= Winton Six will be harmonized to its buyer’s ex- 
pectations and ideals. The beautiful individualized car 
you have pictured to yourself is the car we shall build for 
you—a car performing its duties with celerity and ease, always 
ready to go and always equal to your needs; a car that 
redeems every promise of happy ownership. 














@ The Winton Six 48, now in its tenth year, and the 33, 
now in its third year, are superb. Their superiority is due 

to no pretended wizardry and to no special genius on our 
Ctesed Cw part. Little by little, thru ten years of making sixes exclu- 
sively, we have solved the problems of building highly per- 
fected motor car mechanisms. So, also, by long and earnest 
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(ge most acceptable gift that you can make is a year’s subscription to America’s 
Greatest Magazine. A gift that will remind your friend of your regard not 
simply once, when received, but twelve times during the coming year, and 
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was something somehow different in the 
manner of Borckman’s taking a drink. 
Jerry was aware vaguely that there was 
something surreptitious about it. What 
was wrong, he did not know, yet he sensed 
the wrongness, and watched suspiciously. 

It was late afternoon when Jerry again 
came on deck. Scarcely had Skipper, who 
had carried him up the steep ladder, 
dropped him on deck than Jerry made a 
new discovery—land! He did not see it, 
but he smelled it. His nose went up in the 
air and quested to windward along the 
wind that brought the message, and he read 
the air with his nose as a man might read a 
newspaper. 

The trade, which had laid the Arangi 
well up under the lee of this outjutting 
point of Malaita, was now failing, so that 
she began to roll in the easy swells with 
crashings of sheets and tackles and thun- 
derous flappings of her sails. While Cap- 
tain Van Horn, taking advantage of the 
calm to exercise the boat’s crew with the 
firearms and to limber up the weapons, was 
passing out the Lee-Enfields from their 
place on top the cabin skylight, Jerry sud- 
denly crouched and began to stalk stiff- 
legged. But the wild dog, three feet from 
his lair under the trade-boxes, was not 
unobservant. He watched and _ snarled 
threateningly. Most small creatures were 
afraid of that snarl, but it had no de- 
terrent effect on Jerry, who continued his 
steady stalking. When the wild dog sprang 
for the hole under the boxes, Jerry sprang 


| after, missing his enemy by inches. 


Tossing overboard bits of wood, bottles, 


| and emoty tins, Captain Van Horn ordered 
| the eight eager boat’s crew with rifles to 
' turn loose. 


was excited and de- 
lighted with the fusillade. and added his 
puppy yelpings to the noise. As the 
empty brass cartridges were ejected, the 


Jerry 


| return-boys scrambled on the deck for 
| them, esteeming them as very precious ob- 


jects, and thrusting them, still warm, into 
holes in their ears. Their 
ears were perforated with many of these 
holes, the smallest capable of receiving a 
cartridge, while the larger ones contained 
clay pines, sticks of tobacco, and even 
boxes of matches. Some of the holes in 
the ear-lobes were so huge that they were 
plugged with carved wooden cylinders 
three inches in diameter. 

Mate and captain carried automatics in 
their belts, and with these they turned 
loose, shooting away clip after clip to the 
breathless admiration of the blacks for 
such marvelous rapidity of fire. The boat’s 
crew were not even fair shots, but Van 
Horn, like every captain in the Solomons, 
knew that the push natives and salt-water 
men were so much worse shots, and knew 
that the shooting of his boat’s crew could 
be depended upon—if the boat’s crew itself 
did not turn against the ship in a pinch. 

At first, Borckman’s automatic jammed, 
and he received a caution from Van Horn 
for his carelessness in not keeping it clean 
and_ thin-oiled. Also, Borckman was 
twittingly asked how many drinks he had 
taken, and if that was what accounted for 
his shooting being under his average. 
Borckman explained that he had a touch 
of fever, and Van Horn deferred stating his 
doubts until, a few minutes later, squatting 
in the shade of the spanker with Jerry in 
his arms, he told Jerry all about it. 

“The trouble with him is the schnapps, 
“Tt makes me keep 
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TheNew Answer 
to the 
Servant Problem 


She’s leaving! Leaving her position—disgruntled; 





leaving you—discouraged. And you had just con- 
gratulated yourself on getting at last a maid who 
really suited, and who seemed satisfied to stay. 


But—you have been all through such experiences 
time and again. You'll call the Employment Bu- 
reau and havethem send around another girl. You'll 
hope for the best—and let it go at that, knowing full 
well that it will be a repetition of past experiences. 


What are you going to do about it? 


Listen: 


Electricity will make it easier 
for you to get servants and to 
keep them—by making house- 
work more attractive. And it 
will simplify your own work if 
left without a maid. 


There’s the Washer and 
Wringer to do the week’s wash 
on a Monday morn, and the 
Electric Iron to follow it up in 
the afternoon of the same day. 


There’s the Electric Toaster 
to make appetizing toast at the 
table and to keep it crisp and 
warm. 


There’s the Electric Range 
rapidly coming into more gen- 
eral use for cooking through the 
attractive rates now being made 
for current in many parts of the 
country. 


And after your electrically pre- 
pared meal is over, there is the 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Electric Dish-Washer to clear it 
away. 


Then, too, there are the Vac- 
uum Cleaner, the Fan, the Inter- 
phone and the dozen and one 
other conveniences—all to be 
had with the quality mark— 
Western Electric. 


These devices are easy to buy 
and each one is an investment 
which soon pays for itself. Ex- 
clusive of the Electric Range, 
the cost of current to operate 
them all per month is less than 
your monthly bill for light alone. 
For while other necessities of 
life are increasing in cost, 
electric current is steadily de- 
creasing. 


If you have a servant problem 
in your home, why not find out 
now how electricity can help you 
solve it? 


Write our nearest office today 
for your copy of Booklet No. 
73-G, “The Electrical Way.” 





195 Broadway, New York City 


Houses in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
Center of Winter out-of-door life 
in the Middle South 
FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS 
Carolina Hotel and Cottage now open 
Holly Inn, Berkshire and Harvard open early in Jan. 
Horse Racing, Frequent Trotting, Running and 
Steeple Chasing by horses from private stables. 
Three 18-hole golf courses and new 9-hole practice 
course; the fairways equal to any in the South. 
Model dairy, shooting preserve, trap shooting. 
Se road complete to Savannah through 
imehurst 

Through Pullman Service from New 
York and Washington via Seaboard 
Air Line Ry. Only one night from 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 
No consumptives received at Pinehurst 


Send for illustrated veo 
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Double Your Speed—Your a 


80 to 100 words a minute guaranteed. 
$30, $35 and even $40 weekly. Totally new system. It's all in the 
fingers—gymnastically trained, away from machine. 
amazing speed—perfect accuracy. Easy for any one. 
speed first day. Learn in spare time—no interference with reg- 
t Bee work. 
FREE BOOK Illustrates and explains all. 
letters from hundreds whose salaries 


have been doubled and trebled si ince taking up this remarkable 
new. method. 


Tulless School of Typewriting 


$ 


A postal will bring it, but write today —-NOW. 


1621 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio | 


50 AMonth. 


The aeeetey, 
piece 

we Tanutacture 
—adjusted to the 
second, positions, 
temperature and _ isochro- 
nism. Encased at the fac- 
tory into your choice of the 
exquisite new wateh cases. 


21 Jewel 


Burlington 


All sizes for both The great Burlington Watch sent 
men and women, on simple request. Pay at the rate 
of $2.50a month. You get the watch at the same 
price even the wholesale jeweler Bue pay. ; 

* andsome color 
Write Today for Free Watch Book iiicstrations ofa the 
newest designs in watches that you have to choosefrom, Your name and 
addréss on a postcard is enough Get this offer while it lasts. Write today. 


Burlington Watch Co. Dept. 9041 19th and Marshall Bivd., Chicago 
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| smile. 


| all my watches and halt of his. 


| Jerry. 


And he 
says it’s the fever. Never believe it, 
It’s the schnapps—just the plain 
s-c-h-n-a-p-p-s—schnapps. An’ he’s a good 
sailorman, Jerry, when he’s sober. But 
when he’s schnappy, he’s sheer lunatic. 
Jerry, you’re just beginning to pad those 


| four little soft feet of yours into the world; 


so take the advice of one who knows 
and leave the schnapps alone.” 
Whereupon, leaving Jerry on deck to 
stalk the wild dog, Captain Van Horn went 
below into the tiny stateroom and took a 
long drink from the very bottle from which 


| Borckman was stealing. 


In the late afternoon, Jerry trotted aft, 
after having administered another lesson 
to the wild dog, and found Skipper seated 
on the deck, back against the low rail, 


knees drawn up, and gazing absently off to 


leeward. Jerry sniffed his bare calf—not 
that he needed to identify it, but just be- 
cause he liked to, and in a sort of friendly 


| greeting. But Van Horn took no notice, 


continuing to stare out across the sea. 
Jerry rested the length of his chin on 
Skipper’s knee, and gazed long and earn- 
estly into Skipper’s face. This time, Skip- 
per knew, and was pleasantly thrilled; but 
still he gave no sign. Jerry tried a new 
tack. Skipper’s hand drooped idly, half 
open, from where the forearm rested on the 
other knee. Into the part-open hand, 


| Jerry thrust his soft, golden muzzle to the 


Salaries increased to $25, | 


eyes and remained quite still. Had he 
been situated to see, he would have seen a 
twinkle in Skipper’s eyes, which had been 
withdrawn from the sea and were looking 
down upon him. But Jerry could not see. 
He kept quiet a little longer, and then gave 
a prodigious sniff. 

This was too much for Skipper, who 
laughed with such genial heartiness as to 
lay Jerry’s silky ears back and down, in 
self-deprecation of affection and pleading- 


| ness to bask in the sunshine of the god’s 
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20 FREE 


An EI Learn at home. 
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| himself in the play. 





Also, Skipper’s laughter set Jerry’s 
tail wildly bobking. The half-open hand 
closed in a firm grip that gathered in the 


| slack of the skin of one side of Jerry’s head 


and jowl. Then the hand began to shake 
him back and forth with such good, will 
that he was compelled to balance back and 
forth on all his four feet. 

It was bliss to Jerry—nay, more, it was 
ecstasy. For Jerry knew there was neither 
anger nor danger in the roughness of the 
shake. It was speech to him, full of un- 
mistakable meaning. 

As the shake grew rougher, Jerry emit- 
ted his most ferocious growl, which grew 
more ferocious with the increasing violence 
of the shaking. But that, too, was play— 
a making-believe to hurt the one he liked 
too well to hurt. He strained and tugged 
at the grip, trying to twist his jowl in the 
slack of skin so as to reach a bite. 

When Skipper, with a quick thrust, re- 
leased him and shoved him clear, he came 
back, all teeth and growl, to be again 
caught and shaken. The play continued, 
with rising excitement to Jerry. Once, too 
quick for Skipper, he caught his hand be- 
tween his teeth; but he did not bring them 
together. They pressed lovingly, denting 
the skin, but there was no bite in them. 

The play grew rougher, and Jerry lost 
Still playing, he grew 
so excited that all that had been feigned 
became actual. This was battle—a strug- 
gle against the hand that seized and shook 
him and thrust him away. The make-be- 
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lieve of ferocity passed out of his growls; 
the ferocity in them became real. And 
Captain Van Horn, realizing suddenly, 
instead of clutching, extended his hand 
wide open in the peace-sign that is as an- 
cient as the human hand. At the same 
time, his voice rang out the single word, 
“Jerry!” In it was all the imperativeness 
of reproof and command and all the solici- 
tous insistence of love. 

Jerry knew, and was checked back to 
himself. He was instantly contrite, all soft 
humility, ears laid back with pleadingness 
for forgiveness and protestation of a warm 
throbbing heart of love. Instantly, from 
an open-mouthed, fang-bristling dog in full 
career of attack, he melted into a bundle of 
softness and silkiness that trotted to the 
open hand and kissed it with a tongue that 
flashed out between white, gleaming teeth 
like a rose-red jewel. And the next mo- 
ment he was in Skipper’s arms, jowl against 
cheek, and the tongue was again flashing 
out in all the articulateness possible for a 
creature denied speech. 

“You’re nothing but a bunch of high- 
strung sensitiveness,’’ Captain Van Horn 
crooned, “‘with a golden heart in the mid- 
dle and a golden coat wrapped all around. 
Jerry, you’re gold, pure gold, inside and 
out, and no dog was ever minted like you 
in all the world. You're heart of gold, 
you golden dog, and be good to me and 
love me as I shall always be good to you 
and love you, forever and forever!” 


V 


AND swift tropic night smote the Arangi, 
as she alternately rolled in calms and 
heeled and plunged ahead in squalls under 
the lee of the cannibal island of Malaita. 

The first watch, from eight to twelve, was 
the mate’s; and Captain Van Horn, forced 
below by the driving wet of a heavy rain- 
squall, took Jerry with him to sleep in the 
tiny stateroom. Jerry was weary from the 
manifold excitements of the most exciting 
day in his life; and he was asleep and kick- 
ing and grow ling i in his sleep ere Skipper, 
with a last look at him and a grin as he 
turned the lamp low, muttered aloud: 

“Tt’s that wild dog, Jerry. Get him! 
Shake him! Shake him hard!” 

So soundly did Jerry sleep that, when 
the rain, having robbed the atmosphere of 
its last breath of wind, ceased and left the 
stateroom a steaming, suffocating furnace, 
he did not know when Skipper, panting for 
air, his loin-cloth and undershirt soaked 
with sweat, arose, tucked blanket and pil- 
low under his arm, and went on deck. 

Jerry only awakened when a huge three- 
inch cockroach nibbled at the sensitive and 
hairless skin between his toes. He awoke 
kicking the offended foot, and gazed at the 
cockroach, that did not scuttle but walked 
dignifiedly away. 

Quickly his next thought was: “Where is 
Skipper?” The door had been left hooked 
open, and Jerry trotted out into the 
cabin where half a hundred blacks made 
queer sleep-moanings and sighings and 
snorings. They were packed closely to- 
gether, covering the floor as well as the 
long sweep of bunks, so that he was 
compelled to crawl over their naked legs. 
And there was no white god about to 
protect him. He knew it, but was 
unafraid. 

Back at the ladder-steps, he looked up 
and waited in the hope that Skipper might 
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appear from above and carry him up. 
Skipper had passed that way, he knew. 
Jerry’s nose told him that he had passed. 
His first attempt to climb the steps began 
well. Not until a third of the way up, as 
ihe Arangi rolled in a sea and recovered 
with a jerk, did he slip and fall. 

Undeterred, Jerry essayed the ladder 
again. A temporary easement of the 
Arangi’s rolling gave him his opportunity, 
so that his forefeet were over the high 
combing of the companion when the next 
big roll came. He held on by main 
strength of his bent fore legs, then 
scrambled over and out on deck. 

Amidships, squatting on the deck near 
the skylight, he. investigated several of the 
boat’s crew and Lerumie. He identified 
them circumspectly, going suddenly stiff- 
legged as Lerumie made a low, hissing, 
menacing noise. Aft, at the wheel, he 
found a black steering, and, near him, the 
mate keeping the watch. Just as the mate 
spoke to him and stooped to pat him, 
Jerry whiffed Skipper somewhere near at 
hand. With a conciliating, apologetic bob 
of his tail, he trotted on up-wind and came 
upon Skipper on his back, rolled in a blan- 
ket and sound asleep. 

First of all, Jerry needs must joyfully 
sniff him and joyfully wag his tail. But 
Skipper did not awake, and a fine spray of 
rain, almost as thin as mist, made Jerry 
curl up and press closely into the angle 
formed by Skipper’s head and shoulder. 
This did awake him, for he uttered, 
“Jerry” in a low, crooning voice, and Jerry 
responded with a touch of His cold, damp 
nose to the other’s cheek. And then Skip- 
per went to sleep again. But not Jerry. 
He lifted the edge of the blanket with his 
nose and crawled across the shoulder until he 
was altogether inside. This roused Skipper, 
who, half asleep, helped him to curl up. 

Still, Jerry was not satisfied, and he 
squirmed around until he lay in the hollow 
of Skipper’s arm, his head resting on Skip- 
per’s shoulder, when, with a profound sigh 
of content, he fell asleep. 

Several times the noises made by the 
boat’s crew in trimming the sheets to the 
shifting draft of air roused Van Horn, and 
each time, remembering the puppy, he 
pressed him caressingly with his hollowed 
arm. And each time, in his sleep, Jerry 
stirred responsively and snuggled cozily to 
him. For all that he was a remarkable 
puppy, Jerry had his limitations, and he 
could never know the effect produced on 
the hard-bitten captain by the soft, warm 
contact of his velvet body. 

At midnight, when the mate touched him 
on the shoulder, Van Horn, in the moment 
of awakening, did two things automatically 
and swiftly. He darted his right hand 
down to the pistol at his hip, and muttered, 

‘Any black that’d hurt that pup——” 

“That'll be Kopo Point abreast,’’ Borck- 
man explained, as both men stared to wind- 
ward at the high loom of the land. ‘“‘She 
hasn’t made more than ten miles, and no 
promise of anything steady.” 

“There’s plenty of stuff making up 
there, if it’ll ever come down,” Van Horn 
said, as both men transferred their gaze to 
the clouds drifting, with many breaks, 
across the dim stars. 

Scarcely had the mate fetched a blanket 
from below and turned in on deck than a 
brisk, steady breeze sprang up from off the 


land, sending the Arangi through the 
smooth water at a nine-knot clip. For a 
time, Jerry tried to stand the watch with 
Skipper, but he soon curled up and dozed off 
When Skipper carried him to the blanket 
and rolled him in, he was quickly asleep. 

At four, the mate took charge of the deck. 

‘“Reeled off thirty miles,’ Van Horn 
told him. ‘But now it is baffling again. 
Keep an eye for squalls under the land. 
Better throw the halyards down on deck 
and make the watch stand by. Of course 
they’ll sleep, but make them sleep on the 
halyards and sheets.” 

Jerry roused to Skipper’s entrance under 
the blanket, and, quite as if it were a long- 
established custom, curled in between his 
arm and side after one happy sniff and 
one kiss of his cool little tongue. 

Half an hour later, to all intents and pur- 
poses so far as Jerry could or could not 
comprehend, the world might well have 
seemed suddenly coming to an end. What 
awoke him was the flying leap of Skipper 
that sent the blanket one way and Jerry 
the other. The deck of the Arangi had 
become a wall, down which Jerry slipped 
through the roaring dark. Every rope 
and shroud was thrumming and screeching 
in resistance to the fierce weight of the 
squall. 

‘““Stand by main halyards! Jump!” he 
could hear Skipper shouting loudly; also 
he heard the high note of the main-sheet 
screaming across the sheaves as Van Horn, 
bending, braced in the dark, was swiftly 
slacking the sheet through his scorching 
palms with a single turn on the cleat. 

While all this; along with many other 
noises, squallings of boat-boys, and shouts 
of Borckman, was impacting on Jerry’s 
ear-drums, he was still sliding down the 
steep deck of his new and unstable world. 
But he did not bring up against the rail, 
where his fragile ribs might well have been 
broken. Instead, the warm ocean water, 
pouring inboard across the buried rail in a 
flood of pale, phosphorescent. fire, cush- 
ioned his fall. A raffle of trailing ropes en- 
tangled him as he struck out to swim. 

And he swam, not to save his life, not 
with the fear of death upon him. There 
was but one idea in his mind: Where was 
Skipper? Not that he had any thought of 
trying to save Skipper, or that he might be 
of assistance to him. It was the heart of 
love that drives one always toward the be- 
loved. 

The squall ceased as abruptly as it had 
struck. The Arangi righted with a jerk to 
an even keel, leaving Jerry stranded in the 
starboard scuppers. He trotted across the 
level deck to Skipper, who, standing erect 
on wide-spread legs, the bight of the main- 
sheet still in his hand, was exclaiming: 

“Wind, he go! Rain, he no come!” 

He felt Jerry’s cool nose against his bare 
calf, heard his joyous sniff, and bent and 
caressed him. 

Many of the frightened return-boys had 
crowded on deck, and their plaintive, quer- 
ulous voices sounded like the sleepy noises 
of a roost of birds. Borckman came and 
stood by Van Horn’s shoulder, and both 
men, strung to their toes in the tenseness of 
apprehension, strove to penetrate the sur- 
rounding blackness with their eyes, while 
they listened with all their ears for any 
message of the elements from sea and air. 

“Where's the rain?” Borckman de- 
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manded peevishly. ‘Always, wind first, 
the rain follows and kills the wind. There 
is no rain.” 

Van Horn still stared and listened, and 
made no answer. 

The anxiety of the two men was sensed 
by Jerry, who, too, was on his toes. He 
pressed his cool nose to Skipper’s leg, and 
the rose-kiss of his tongue brought him 
the salt taste of sea-water. 

Skipper bent suddenly, rolled Jerry with 
quick roughness into the blanket, and de- 
posited him in the hollow between two 
sacks of yams lashed on deck, aft of the 
mizzenmast. As an afterthought, he 
fastened the blanket with a piece of rope 
yarn, so that Jerry was as if tied in a sack. 

Scarcely was this finished when the 
spanker smashed across overhead, the head- 
sails thundered with a sudden filling, and 
the great mainsail, with all the scope in the 
boom-tackle caused by Van Horn’s giving 
of the sheet, came across and fetched up to 
tautness on the tackle with a crash that 
shook the vessel and heeled her violently 
to port. Jerry heard Skipper’s voice ring 
out to the mate: 

“Stand by main halyards! Throw off 
the turns! I'll take care of the tackle!” 

Here Van Horn was swept off his legs by 
an avalanche of return-boys who had clut- 
tered the deck with the first squall. The 
squirming mass, of which he was part, slid 
down into the barbed wire of the port rail 
beneath the surface of the sea. 

Jerry was so secure in his nook that he 
did not roll away. But when he heard Skip- 
per’s commands cease, and, seconds later, 
heard his cursings in the barbed wire, he set 
up a shrill yelping and clawed and scratched 
frantically at the blanket to get out. 
Something had happened to Skipper. He 
knew that. 

But he ceased his yelping to listen to a 
new noise—a thunderous slatting of canvas 
accompanied by the shouts and cries. He 
sensed, and sensed wrongly, that it boded 
ill, for he did not know that it was the 
mainsail being lowered on the run. 

As the pandemonium grew, he added his 
own yelping to it until he felt a fumbling 
hand without the blanket. He stilled and 
sniffed. No; it was not Skipper. He 
sniffed again and recognized the person. 
It was Lerumie, the black whom he had 
seen rolled on the beach by Biddy only 
that morning, who, still more recently, had 
kicked him on his stub of a tail. 

The rope-yarn had been parted, and 
Lerumie’s fingers were feeling inside the 
blanket for him. Jerry snarled his wicked- 
est. The thing was sacrilege. He, as a 
white man’s dog, was tabu to all blacks. 
Yet Lerumie, who was all of evil, at this 
moment when the world crashed about 
their ears, was daring to touch him. 

And when the fingers touched him, his 
teeth closed upon them. Next, he was 
clouted by the black’s free hand with such 
force as to tear his clenched teeth down the 
fingers through skin and flesh until the 
fingers went clear. 

Raging like a tiny fiend, Jerry found him- 
self picked up by the neck, half throttled, 
and flung through the air. And while fly- 
ing through the air, he continued to squall 
his rage. He fell into the sea and went 
under, gulping a mouthful of salt water 
into his lungs, and camé up, strangling but 
swimming. 


The next instalment of Jerry will appear in the February issue. 





